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CHAPTER I. 

THE DAYS OF THE COTTON FAMINE. 

At the date of the commencement of this story, in October, 
1862, the hard times, which were inaugurated for Lancashire 
and its great cotton metropolis Manchester, by the fall of Fort 
Sumter, and the proclamation of the blockade of the Southern 
ports, had been endured long enough to try the most sanguine 
spirits, and to test the most trusting hearts. Since the beginning 
of the year, which had now no more than eight or nine wintry 
weeks in store, the dire distress and poverty had been steadily 
widening and deepening from week to week, like the slowly rising 
waters of a deluge. In prospect of the winter, which already 
made its coming felt in the increasing sharpness of the frosts, 
the whole population of the cotton district shuddered with a 
universal heart-quake. Already, during this last fortnight of 
October, there had been, in six only out of the twenty-eignt 
unions of the distressed districts, no fewer than one hundred 
and ninety-two thousand persons absolutely destitute of food 
and fuel, and helplessly dependent for every necessary of life 
upon the poor-rates of their own unions, or upon the charity of 
the people of England. Every day new claimants for relief were 
coming clamorously forward, or more often were discovered in 
their desperate shame of poverty by those who would not leave 
them to perish in their shamefacedness. At the opening of the 
year 1862 tlie cotton operatives had been, to quote the words 
ol one of their historians, * if left to themselves, like a ships' 
- B 
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crew upon short provisions, and those unequally distributed, 
and without chart or compass, and no prospect of getting 
to land.' But before the close of this saddest of all years for 
Lancashire, their position was miserably worse. There was 
still no sight of land, and the short allowance had dwindled 
down into no bread, as the wintry season advanced quickly upon 
them. ' If left to themselves,' says the historian. But, as all 
the world knows, the cotton operatives were not abandoned in 
their extremity. Vast as the gulf was, the hand of charity had 
treasures to fling into it ; and they were flung in with almost 
reckless prodigality, until the day came when charity herself 
was told to stay her hand, for that there was enough. 

It is the last Sunday of this dark and ominous October. 
The Sunday-schools, which are so popular an institution in 
Manchester, are more thronged than ever by their somewhat 
saddened, but still brave and almost hopeful, bafids of young 
men and women, mill-hands most of them, who are either thrown 
out of employment altogether, or are only working half time. 
One school in particular, built near the centre of a populous 
locality, where the dwellings of the operatives abound, is alive 
with eager scholars this Sunday afternoon. It is a handsome 
and new building fresh from the hands of the builder, and pos- 
sessing every accommodation and comfort considered essential 
for its purpose. There is a central hall, spacious and lofty, and 
well lighted and ventilated by windows in a dome in the roof. 
Round the hall are two storeys of class-rooms, large enough 
for classes of forty or fifty scholars ; the lower ones opening 
upon the ground-floor, and the upper ones upon a gallery, which 
runs round the spacious room and contains seats for about two 
hundred persons. Altogether the central school-room will hold 
from eight to nine hundred scholars with ease and comfort. 
At one end is a platform, with a small raised pulpit in the 
middle; at the other are small alcove like recesses, in which 
stand the desks of the treasurer and secretary, and other 
office-bearers of the school. Everj'thing is complete and 
finished ; and the whole place is airy, light, and handsome. 
To-day the seats are even better filled than usual, and there is 
no room to spare, for it is pleasant to escape from the dark, 
dull, cold hearths, where there is neither fire nor light enough 
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to put one cheerful thought into the depressed hearts, and to 
come into the warm air and welcome daylight of this spacious 
building, where the sound of song rings pleasantly under the 
vaulted roof. There is companionship too — decent, kind, and 
sympathising companionship. The grey October light falls upon 
rows of faces, all a little grave beyond the seriousness due to the 
sacred day, and the place in which they are assembled ; but all 
possessing a certain expression of courage and independent 
bearing. They scarcely look like men and women, like boys 
and girls, suffering sharp but hidden pangs of hunger; for they 
have something of the Spartan spirit in them. They are listen- 
ing now with intent earnestness ; and at intervals a long-drawn 
breath is heard from end to end of the hall, as if every one 
sighed, yet tried to smother the sigh in the hearing of their 
neighbours. The speaker is telling them of poverty greater 
than their own, and of lower depths of misery in other districts, 
which they have not themselves as yet sounded. 

The speaker stands upon the platform at the central pulpit, 
from which he can see every face in the room before him ; and 
from time to time, in the deep earnestness of his address, he 
leans over the crimson cushion which lies on the stand before 
him, and in lowered tones, and with a direct and searching gaze 
as if he singled out each one of his hearers, and spoke personally 
to him, he tells them of what he has himself seen and heard at 
Ashton and Blackburn, where the famine reigns with absolute 
and terrible power. He is a man whom it would be hard to 
classify as old or young. The first impression that his face 
produces is that of one who has long since left youth, with its 
dreams and passions, far behind him ; yet, upon a second and 
closer inspection, it is evident that his age is not so much that 
of years as of circumstances. Some event of his life, too much 
brooded over, has aged him. The expression of his face is one 
of a deep and almost sorrowful gravity, across which gliriimers 
a smile, like some stray pale beam of sunshine, entering -in 
through church windows, and playing for a moment upon the 
monuments of the dead. His eyes shine with a kindly any 
benevolent light, but they have a look as if they gazed habitually 
farther than other eyes, and saw more than they could do. 
Perhaps the mouth, tremulous and ill-controlled, is the weakest 

B2 
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feature in his face, betraying as it does a temperament too sensi- 
tive, and far too easily touched, for the strain of these hard 
times upon his sympathies. The tones in which he speaks are 
at times as tremulous as the lips which utter them, but they are 
never harsh, and they win their way irresistibly to the hearts of 
his hearers, the faltering voice often bringing the ready tears to 
their eyes. There is about him a nameless and indescribable 
charm, though he is not a handsome man ; a certain magnetism, 
which operates powerfully upon all who afe brought within his 
influence. Of the seven or eight hundred persons forming the 
school which he is addressing, both scholars and teachers, there 
are few, even to the youngest child, who have not at some time 
or another brought some special personal trouble to confide to 
him, and gone away with the consolation of feeling that their 
sorrow has been understood and sympathised with. 

* I have been telling you simple facts,* said Mark Fletcher, 
towards the close of his address, as he leaned upon the cushion 
before him, and caught and kept the eye of the whole school as 
if it was one individual, into whose eyes he could look and read 
the sentiments his words aroused. ' I went into a cellar at 
Ashton and found a mother on her death-bed with five little 
children about her clamouring for food ; one of them lying on 
the same pillow, and crying for bread in her dying ear. It was 
almost the last sound she heard on earth. In the house above 
her sat an old man of seventy and more, with no furniture about 
him except the box on which he sat, and he was breaking that 
up by splinters to keep alive a spark of fire in the grate before 
him. Some of you are very poor also,' he said, and his voice 
fell into a key of sorrowful compassion : * you have owned to me, 
coming in here this afternoon, that no more than one poor meal 
has crossed your lips to-day ; and that you are saving your food 
till it grows dark, because you can bear hunger better in the 
day-time. Nay, do not hang ypur heads, and blush for it. Did 
our Lord and Master never feel the sore need of hunger, and 
the sick craving for food? Is he a stranger to this form of ^ 
human suffering ? No. Christ has hungered, he has thirsted, 
he has sighed and wept in secret as you do. Some of you who 
have known his love will remember also his words : " The dis- 
cipline is not greater than his master ; nor the servant than his 
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lord.** I think, perhaps, if he stood here in my place to-day — ^it 
might be, I cannot tell — but it might be, that he would work no 
miracle for you, that he would do no more for you than bid you 
look on Himself, and bear your privations bravely for his 
sake.' 

The speaker paused, and bent his head for a moment, and 
his eyelids closed over the eyes, as if the tears had started to 
them, and dimmed his sight ; but before the murmur — a rust- 
ling, sobbing murmur — which ran through the ranks before him 
had subsided, he spoke again. 

* And you can look upon Him now,' he continued ; * it may 
be that we shall all see him more clearly through the mist of 
tears than in the sunshine of prosperity. You have never 
beheld his face very near to you, perhaps. But now, ye poor, 
hungry, needy creatures, his creatures as ye are, look up through 
your tears, and it may be you shall see his face bendinoj over you 
with a nearness and a tenderness which will give you courage 
to bear anything which he may ordain for you. If we only hear 
his voice in the darkness, it will make the darkness light to us.' 

Once more he paused, and then spoke again, in a familiar, 
natural tone, as if he and one other alone were talking over 
some great trouble together. 

' Come to me, and tell me all about it,' he said ; ' I belqng to 
you, and you are my own people. I have no ties and relatives 
besides you. I can say of you, as Christ said of his disciples, 
*' Behold my brothers and sisters ! " Come to me, then, frankly. 
I have plenty and to spare yet ; and what I have I will share 
with you.' 

He looked at them silently for a few seconds, with a tender 
and comprehensive regard, which was answered by many 
grateful and affectionate glances sent back to him in silence. 
The friendship between the school and its superintendent, for 
Mark Fletcher was its chief and head, was as the friendship of 
a man and comrade. The bond had become even closer and 
more special than the bond between a pastor and his church ; 
for there was no element of official or priestly character in it, but 
a homely and pleasant familiarity, blended with a sense of 
mutual dection. It was Mark Fletcher who had sought them 
out, and gathered them together into close companionship, 
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which was free from all degradation. This was the plot in the 
vineyard of his own seeking and dressing. There was not a 
scholar there whose name he did not know, or whose history 
was altogether a secret to him. While on their side there was 
not one among them who did net look up to him as the true 
model of what a Christian ought to be. In a few minutes, after 
the superintendent had announced certain meetings during the 
week, the dismissal hynm was sung, and the service of the day 
closed ; but the dispersal of the scholars was slow. They were 
in no hurry to quit the cheerful room for their own cold hearths, 
and many of them lingered to exchange news, and compare 
their report of the hard times with those who lived in different 
parts of the city ; while a few followed their superintendent to 
his private room, having something to say which needed both 
time and quietness for the saying. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE superintendent's LEVEE. 

The superintendent's room contained a large group of visitors 
as usual It was a custom of long standing ; for not one of the 
band of teachers, numbering from fifty to sixty, failed from time 
to time to seek the counsel of their superintendent after the 
business of the school was over. There was a subtle flattery 
in this homage which might have injured a nature less single, 
and less devoted to his work than was Mark Fletcher. The 
school had become a popular one from several causes, and 
there was no more lack of teachers than of scholars. It was 
connected with, and supported by, a rich congregation, and its 
teachers included in their ranks some of the most educated and 
most wealthy of Manchester society-. More than one eligible and 
happy marriage had been the result of the necessary com- 
panionship in the same interests and pursuits. Moreover, it was 
thoroughly well managed, and the work in all its branches was 
carried out efficiently and energetically. To be engaged in this 
Sunday-school was to be at work in a place where a cordial and 
genial spirit was cherished throughout its various classes. Mark 
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Fletcher, who was the heart and soul of it, was as popular with 
the teachers as with the scholars. The young men looked upon 
him as a trusty friend whose counsel was valuable to them, and 
who was always ready to countenance and maintain them in any 
right course ; while the young ladies, with their trivial coquetries 
and vanities not entirely renounced in their character as Sunday- 
school teachers, fluttered about him with a thousand delicate at- 
tentions and flatteries, with which they distinguished him as if by 
common consent. It was no easy position to be filled by a man 
still comparatively young in years. 

There was a slight tinge of romance surrounding Mark 
Fletcher, which attracted these young people, and made it safe 
for them to expend upon him their harmless attentions. It was 
knoMrn among them that ten years ago, while still a very young 
man of two or three-and- twenty, he had suffered the loss of a 
girl betrothed to him, by a sudden and shocking death. From 
that time he had renounced all thought of marriage, and the 
common happiness of men ; and like the devotees of olden times, 
like the great apostle of the Gentiles, he had given himself to a 
single life and to the work of the church. This last consecration 
had been only as a layman, for he had heard no call to the 
ministry, and received no vocation for the priesthood. It was 
certain, however, that of his large salary as a clerk in one of the 
first banks in the city, he devoted by far the greater portion to 
deeds of charity, and that all his leisure hours, extending often 
to whole nights spent in watching beside the sick and dying, were 
given up simply and solely to the purpose of promoting, in one 
way or another, the welfare of his fellow-beings. 

The group of waiting, venerating teachers gathered eagerly 
around Mark Fletcher as he entered his private room, and one 
after another, with almost impatient haste, claimed his attention 
to themselves. 

* I wish you would speak to Ann Maudsley,' said one, with a 
a discontented air ; ' she is above my hand. You know the 
girl ? With red hair, and a wild, sulky look.' 

* I know her well,' answered Mark, ' and I will talk to her. 
She is a poor, desolate creature, with a harsh stepmother at 
home. If you can win her you will gain a triumph indeed. 
You will have patience with her still, I am sure.' 
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The quiet smile with which he spoke received an answering 
smile. 

' Mr. Fletcher/ said another, ' three more of my girls are out 
of work now. The mill stopped last week.' 

' What are their names ? ' he inquired. 

'Alice and Charlotte Crocker, and Mary Fairclough/ was 
the answer. 

*They have a little money in our savings bank/ replied Mark 
with a wonderful power of memory ; * when that is gone, we will 
see what can be done.' 

' It is very hard work/ said the young teacher sighing, heavily. 

' Very hard/ answered Mark, with a light in his eyes which 
made her downcast face brighter, *yet we know One whose 
whole life's work was far harder.' 

' The female teachers have commissioned me to speak to you/ 
fa'.d a third with some solemnity 4nd importance in her manner. 
' We held a meeting on Friday and agreed to wear our dresses 
of last winter, and to buy no new ones of any kind. There are 
thirty of us, and we calculated that we shall have at the least 
150/. to hand over to you or to the committee. We should like 
you to distribute it as you think best ; and if we look shabby we 
shall all be shabby together.' 

* Why, this is a noble thing of you, and I thank God for your 
self-denial/ exclaimed Mark, cheerfully, and pressing cordially the 
small hand which lingered, with a frank friendliness, in his own. 

' And mamma says you are to be sure to come and tell her 
of any very bad case. You will not forget ? ' 
' I will not forget,' answered Mark. 

* Fletcher/ murmured a disconsolate voice in his ear, ' my 
wedding with Mary is put off again. There are other troubles 
in the world besides those of the poor folk. We have been 
waiting for better times these twelve months.' 

* I am sorry for you,' he said with real and ready sympathy ; 
'but there are worse griefs than that. Death is harder to 
bear.' 

There was a slight shadow upon Mark Fletcher's face, which 
did not quite pass away as he listened to and answered one 
after another of the little throng. They dispersed at last, leav- 
iiig only one behind them who had taken the superintendent's 
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own chair at the head of the table, as if she was quite at home 
in his room, and did not intend to speak until she could be 
alone with him. She had been apparently absorbed in the 
study of her class-book, but when the last of the group were 
gone, she lifted up her face to meet Mark's eyes. 

It was a pleasant face for his eyes to rest upon ; perhaps the 
pleasantest of all the fair and fresh young girl faces which had 
surrounded him during the afternoon. There was a quick life 
and vivacity in every feature. The large and steady eyes, grey 
as most English eyes are, were lit up with a flashing lustre and 
gleam behind their dark irides, which gave them a brightness 
grey eyes do not often possess. Her lips moved readily either 
for speech or smiles, and one could see that laughter often 
bubbled over them, like the bubbling of a brook in the sunlight. 
But at this moment there was a nervous twitching about them 
and redness in the open eyelids, which betrayed that tears had 
been smarting there, and were ready to fall at the first tone of 
sympathy and kindness. She drew her hand quickly over her 
face, as if she could control the rebellious muscles ; but when 
she spoke her voice was uncertain, and a little lower than usual. 

' Cousin Mark, I want you to come home to tea with me,' 
she said. 

* Not to-day, Barry,' he answered, * I have some work to do 
to-night.' 

* What ? more work ! ' she exclaimed almost resentfully. 
* Surely you have done enough for one day ; and I do not want 
to keep you away from the evening service. You are too hard 
a task-master to yourself. You might come home with me this 
afternoon.' 

' No,' he answered, with a deep solemnity of tone ; * this day, 
of all others, I feel how unprofitable a servant I have been. I 
am thirty-three years of age to-day. I have lived out nearly the 
term of ' 

* Cousin Mark ?' cried Barry petulantly, * I am weary of you 
• being so good. I wish you would do something dreadfully 

wrong, just for a change.' 

' Barry ! ' he exclaimed. 

' Oh yes ! Barry !' she repeated, mimicking his tone ot 
astonishment : * you may say Barry twenty times, if you please, 
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but I mean it You are getting insufferably good, and I am 
tired of it ; and I should like you a great deal more if you did 
something bad that we had to forgive and pity you for. Don't 
you see that you are up a great deal higher than we are ? Come 
down a step or two, and come home to tea.' 

Mdrk Fletcher's gaze had been fastened inquiringly upon the 
girl's changeful face, as she spoke with an assumed air of gaiety. 
When she finished by repeating her invitation, the tears again 
gathered in her eyes, and the colour deepened upon her cheeks 
and mounted to her forehead. They were tokens of distress, 
which his quick and sensitive compassion for all trouble could 
not pass over. 

' What ails you, Barry ? ' he asked, sitting down beside her, 
and laying his hand softly upon hers. 

' Oh, cousin Mark ! ' she sobbed, breaking down for a minute 
under the gentleness of his touch and tone ; ' I don't know what- 
ever is to become of us at home. The Devonshires have 
decided that it is of no use for my father to go over to New 
York with winter goods for them this season ; and he did not 
go in the spring either. They are only paying him a third of his 
salary, and they intimated yesterday that they could not continue 
to pay that, for they are doing no business at all, and it is ruin- 
ing them, Uiey say, to keep up their staff of clerks and travellers. 
They say there is no probability of their wanting him again 
before the war is over, for he has always managed their 
American trade ; and who can tell how long the war may last ? 
He may be an old man by that time ; too old for voyages and 
journeys like those he has been used to. And I don't know 
whatever we shall do — Mab, and the boys, and me * 

Her voice lost itself in choking sobs, and she bowed down 
her head and hid her face upon Mark's hand, which still rested 
upon her own. The attitude was one of utter and almost 
childish familiarity and trust, and his heart throbbed quickly as 
he felt her tears fast falling upon his hand ; but he neither spoke 
nor moved for some minutes. Then he bent down his head 
nearer to her ear, and whispered such words of consolation, and 
courage, and hope, as were suggested by his refined and highly 
spiritual temperament. Before long her sobs ceased, and she 
lifted up her tear-stained face, with a smile flickering upon it ; 
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seeing which he roused himself up with a half-suppressed sigh, 
and said in a tone of singular tenderness, ' I will go home with 
you to-day, Barry.' 



CHAPTER III. 

MR. CHRISTOPHER LLOYD'S DIFFICULTIES. 

Mark Fletcher and Barry Lloyd left the Sunday-school, and 
turned their steps towards one of the pleasantest suburbs of 
Manchester. The squalid back streets, with the pinched and 
sallow faces of the operative class who inhabited them, were soon 
lying behind them in the grey fog which overhung the city ; and 
the road they followed was thronged by pedestrians of another 
rank, well dressed and well fed, whom the swelling tide of famine 
had not as yet reached, or had reached only through their gene- 
rous sympathy. Barry, if she had not forgotten her tears, had 
wisely conquered them as useless things, and now walked by the 
side of Mark Fletcher, talking almost gaily. After half-an-hour's 
brisk walking, they reached a terrace of handsome houses, stand- 
ing at the back of a fair-sized piece of ground laid out as gardens, 
and all built alike, according to the prevailing rule of street archi- 
tecture, so as to be only distinguishable from one another by the 
numbers upon the doors, or by the pattern of the elegant curtains 
which were drawn carefully over each bay window. In no town 
in the kingdom is there more house-pride than in Manchester, 
manifested in the humblest cottage of the operative, which is 
crowded with unused furniture, as much as in the sumptuous 
mansion of the merchant prince. The standing and position of 
a citizen almost depend upon the rent he pays. Lloyd Terrace, 
a row of a dozen good residences renting at 60/. a year, was 
an example of the general rule. There was a certain air of 
ease, approaching to affluence, pervading the exterior of each 
of them, and showing through the large plate-glass windows of 
their drawing-rooms. No one dwelling in such a house could 
lie under the suspicion of poverty. 

When the hall-door was opened to admit Barry and her 
guest, the interior of the house gave no contradiction to the 
affluent appearance of the exterior. Through every place was 
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' I have told cousin Mark/ she said, gently, ' all about what 
you and I are afraid of ; and he is come home with me to have 
a little talk with us about our affairs. Just wait five minutes 
while I run and take off my bonnet, but don't say anything till I 
come back. You know you are to have no secrets with me, not 
the smallest little secret ; not half a syllable. I shall tell Mab 
to come in, and you cannot talk before her, you know.* 

She shook her head at them both with a sagacious and 
peremptory grace, and holding the door open in her hand, called 
aloud for Mab. A voice, plaintive and low, with the affected 
accent which has been prevalent of late years among our young 
ladies, was heard in reply; aud before Barry left them, Mab 
made her appearance on the threshold. She was a small, fragile 
creature, who looked as if the faintest breath of wind would 
waft her away. Her pale, straw-coloured hair was elaborately 
and fashionably arranged, and her dress was carefully made in 
the latest mode. The little white, dimpled hands, which hung 
languidly down, had never been soiled by useful work of any 
kind, and were as soft as the tiny hands of a baby. Her eyes, 
like Barry's, were large and grey, but there was no light behind 
their dark pupils ; in its place there was a weary and dreamy 
look, as if her eyes had looked upon life, and saw nothing but 
tedium and monotony in it. She entered the drawing-room like 
the delicate woman of Scripture, ' which would not adventure to 
set the sole of her foot upon the ground for delicateness and 
tenderness.* Her greeting of Mark was gentle and polished, 
but listless ; and as she glided slowly across the thickly-carpeted 
floor with noiseless footsteps, and a luxurious gfrace of movement, 
Mark felt once more that it was impossible for want and poverty 
to come into close contact with so fair and feeble a creature. 

Mab drew her harp towards her, and ran her fingers across 
its strings. It was Sunday afternoon, and the music she selected 
was necessarily sacred — a chant, containing a few verses of one 
of the Psalms. The evening was a marked evening, and both 
words and notes sank deeply into Mark Fletcher's memory. 
The last verse, often repeated, rang in his brain long years 
afterwards : * Let not them that trust in thee, O Lord God of 
of hosts, be ashamed for my sake : let not those that seek thee 
be confounded for my sake, God of Israel' As Mab finished 
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her chant, Barry reappeared, with a bright flush upon her face, 
and a conscious shyness in her eyes, which caught Mark's notice, 
but for the meaning of which he had no clue. She whispered 
a few words to Mab, who went away immediately ; and then 
Barry drew up a chair between her father and Mark, and bade 
them peremptorily begin their conference. 

* TTiere's not very much to be told,' said Mr. Christopher 
Lloyd : * the Devonshires say they have no present need of my 
services, and will not have till this war is over. Nor does there 
seem as yet any prospect of belter times. Well, Fm thrown 
adrift with just thirty pounds in my pocket, and four incum- 
brances, who have been costing me a hundred a year each for 
some years past. You don't know what an awful incumbrance 
four children are ! * 

Mr. Christopher Lloyd spoke playfully, and patted his 
daughter's hand ; but the smile faded from his face, and a por- 
tion of his gay ease slipped away from his manner. 

* Thirty pounds ! ' exclaimed Mark, starting upright in his 
comfortable chair ; ' you mean so much in ready money, I sup- 
pose. Surely you have some source of income besides your 
engagement with the Devonshires ? ' 

* Not a farthing,' was the answer. ' Ten years ago I scraped 
together two thousand for the two little girls ; but I invested 
them on a railway on the other side of the Atlantic, and I may 
whistle for my dividends. Since then I have not been able to 
save a shilling. You don't know the expenses of a family ; and 
you are a wise fellow perhaps to keep out of it There has been 
Barry's education, and Mab's ; and now the two boys. Thank 
God I I've paid their last quarter's bill ; and they must come 
home to-morrow. So now you know my circumstances pre- 
cisely.' 

Mark remained silent from a feeling of stupefaction. He 
was not a very practical man of business ; and his thoughts 
were always given by choice to subjects far removed from the 
range of money matters. As a banker's clerk he knew his work 
well, and discharged his duties faithfully, but how to meet such 
a crisis as had come in Mr. Christopher Lloyd's affairs was as 
perplexing to him as to Barry. There were not a few of the 
warehousemen of the paralysed city in the same position ; but 
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though there were many vacant places, there was not one which 
needed to be filled up in the winter of 1862. 

' I cannot bear to face the mere thought of privation/ said 
Mr. Christopher Lloyd. ' I could npt endure, for instance — 
don't laugh, Mark — to see my girls wearing cotton gloves. 
Barry might bring herself to it, for she is a strong-minded 
woman, is Barry ; but it would break the heart of poor little 
Mab. No, no ; it cannot be/ 

He spoke lightly, as if he were trying to make a mock of 
himself and his position ; but Mark's eyes opened widely, and 
were riveted upon his gloomy face. 

* Have you nothing to suggest ? ' he asked, somewhat testily. 
' I wish I had a good sum of money to offer to you/ exclaimed 

Mark. 'You might have accepted it from me, who ought to 
have been your nephew. But when that happened — ^you know 
what — and I felt that all my future life would be solitary, I made 
it a rule with myself to " lay up no treasure upon earth." I have 
always given away the residue of my salary, as it has come into 
my hands ; and now I have no means of helping those whom I 
love best.' 

Mark did not tell them that, having fixed his own personal 
expenses at the lowest sum possible, he had had a large sum 
yearly to give to the cause of Christ. Few men in the wealthy 
city gave more than he did,; not one gave away so much in 
proportion to his income. 

* I call that a tempting of Providence/ said Mr. Christopher 
Lloyd, sharply, for it was no point in his religion to deny himself 
the comforts and luxuries of life. He gave, as he spent, care- 
lessly, and witliout calculation. ' Suppose you have an illness, 
or live to old age ; what is to become of you then ? ' 

' I insure myself yearly against times of illness,' answered 
Mark, with a smile of marvellous serenity, ' and I piurchased ten 
years ago a deferred annuity of 50/., which will become mine if 
I live to the age of sixty. I think I do not tempt Providence 
foolishly.' 

*You are a good fellow, Mark/ cried Mr. Christopher 
Lloyd ; ' shake hands with me. Barry, you shake hands with 
him too ; heartily, my woman, with a good warm squeeze to it. 
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He will be one of the aristocracy up yonder ; and you may be 
glad to get a little notice from him.' 

' IVe been thinking/ said Barry, after clasping Mark's hand 
with all the force of her slender fingers, ' that it might be of some 
use for me to go down to Clunbury, to my uncle David. I am 
rather a favourite with him and my aunt. Is he rich enough to 
help us, Mark ? You know all this terrace belongs to him ; and 
twelve houses at 60/. a year is 720/. Do you think he could 
and would help us till these hard times are over ? ' 

Mark Fletcher thought of Mr. Lloyd's banking-book, and its 
entries, but it was a point of honour to keep the professional 
secrets which came into his possession. He looked back into 
Barry's questioning face, with a pleasant and straightforward gaze. 

* I am not free to tell you whether your uncle is rich or poor,' 
he answered, * but there could be no harm in your going to him. 
Your aunt will support your cause, and do everything that lies 
in her power to help you. I heard from her to-day, and she 
says she is ill. Go as soon as you can, Barry, and it may be 
you will prevail upon Mr. Lloyd to help you.' 

'Draw blood from a stone,' said Mr. Christopher Lloyd, 
contemptuously ; ' but Barry may go if she pleases.' 



CHAPTER IV. 

A SERMON IN THE DARK. 

SUBMISSIVENESS was no part of Mab Lloyd's languid and inert 
character. Barry might have argued and entreated in vain for 
her to absent herself from the conference, in which she was not 
included, if she had not given a reason which proved more 
powerful than curiosity, and the desire to display her airs and 
graces to Mark's unaccustomed eyes. In the common sitting- 
room of the family, which was a shade less elegant, but still more 
comfortable than the drawing-room, she found a tall, well-made, 
good-looking young fellow, who felt himself evidently quite at 
home there. Richard Crichton was at present only a medical 
student of about Barry's own age ; but he belonged to the 
Crichtons of Didsbury, a family so near the top of the Manches- 
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tree, that poor little Mab's head grew giddy as she looked up 
and measured the height from which he descended to associate 
with a traveller of Devonshires.' He did it, as he would have 
said himself, on aesthetic principles ; and the sparkling, change- 
ful play of Barry's face, and the soft and fragile grace of Mab, 
were the charms which drew him to the house of Christopher 
Lloyd. He made himself at home, and went in and out as he 
pleased, with a frank lordliness which won upon both the young 
girls ; only that now and then Barry asserted herself, and put 
him down with a strong will, yet a gay and pleasant manner, 
which always ended, after a few days of forced deference, in 
Richard Crichton being more free of the house than ever. 

Mab was seated beside Richard Crichton, with her face turned 
towards him, and her large languid eyes closing frequently, as 
if unable to bear the weight of the grey light. She was speak- 
ing of Mark, and her voice was so low as so compel her listener 
to bring his face very close to hers. 

* He was to have married my cousin Ellen,' she said, in a 
sad little tone, ' but she fell down a cliff at Barmouth, and was 
killed before his eyes. It is my father's and uncle's native place. 
Ever since, Mark has worn mourning for her, and he made 
some sort of a vow never to marry for her sake. He never thinks 
of such a thing. But isn't it sad ? and he is so good.' 

• 'Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all,' 

answered Richard, with a sentimental glance into Mab's eyes. 
They read Tennyson together, and it seemed a happy opening 
for a quotation. 

* Mark is a special favourite, of course, with uncle and aunt 
Lloyd,' said Mab. * Uncle is a rich man ; not rich according to 
your Manchester notions, you know ; but he has perhaps about 
20,000/. Lloyd Terrace belongs to him, and now Ellen is dead, 
he has no relations but us, not one ; and of course we are his 
heirs. Barry frets herself sometimes about our living extra- 
vagantly, and up to papa's income ; but we are quite sure of 
having plenty in the end, so we are right to enjoy ourselves. 
He is quite an old man ; sixteen years older than papa. He is 
fixty-eight years old.' 

c 
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Mab's eyelids had shut and opened frequently over this 
speech, which she lisped with the artless prattling of a child. 
She had been doubtful whether Richard Crichton knew what 
expectations they had ; and she was glad of the opportunity of 
talking a little of their only rich relative. Richsird listened 
attentively. 

' We are a very old femily/ said Mab, with a little laugh at 
herself, ' a very ancient family indeed, though papa is only a 
traveller for Devonshires' . But I was talking of dear Mark. 
Oh ! he is so good ; I could never tell you how good he is to all 
sorts of dirty, poor people, with all kinds cf diseases, you know. 
But of course ! I forgot, you have seen him at the Infirmary ? ' 

* Yes,' answered Richard, ' I know him pretty well.' 

At this moment the opening of the drawing-room door was 
heard, and Mab moved a little farther off upon the sofa. The 
sound was followed by the immediate entrance of Mark, with 
Barry and her father. The two young men saluted one another 
rather stiffly, and Barry said to herself, *• No two men can endure 
one another.' Richard Crichton was cool and supercilious : but 
Mark tried to fan himself into a faint and transient glow of 
brotherly love towards this gay and good-looking usurper, whom 
he found so much at home in Mr. Christopher Lloyd's house. 
The two hours before evening service passed quickly, and as 
Barry would allow of no attendance of admirers either of her 
own or Mab's to their place of worship, Mark Fletcher and 
Richard Crichton set out into the streets alone. 

It was quite dark now, and the pavements were thronged by 
congregations making their way to their respective churches 
and chapels. Mark was going to preach in the dark, he said, 
in one of the courts in the city ; and he invited Richard to go 
with him. Presently they diverged from the broader and more 
open streets, and struck into a quarter of the city where the 
houses were more closely built, and where the causeways were 
trodden by quite a different class of people. The lamps were 
few and far between, and scarcely a window was lit up by the 
cheerful gleam of fire or candle burning within. With the damp 
weather the season had become warmer and closer, and many 
of the house-doors were open, but only dim outlines could be 
seen of the groups whose voices struck upon their ear^ sm ^ey 
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passed the open doorways. The people were sitting in dark- 
ness, and brooding over their sore necessities. Here and there 
they came upon the brilliant windows of a gin-palace still driving 
a flourishing trade, and making some street-comer bright with 
the light which gleamed into the deep gloom of the surrounding 
blackness. But upon the whole their route lay through obscure 
and gloomy streets, along which they could hear a low muttering 
of plaintive voices, following them as they passed by. 

At last Mark, who had conversed little with his companion, 
led the way up a narrow passage into a court containing about 
eight houses, lying at the back of one of these dismal streets. 
The light from a single lamp fell upon their dingy fronts, half a 
centiuy ago already blackened by the grime of the smoke from 
the neighbouring mill-chimneys, which no longer darkened the 
air with their busy, welcome clouds. The upper storeys of the 
dwellings displayed long, low windows, indicating the old hand- 
loom shops, where the rude but free operatives of earlier days 
had worked under their own roofs. The homely sound of the 
treadle and shuttle had long ceased to echo among these walls, 
and it seemed to have been succeeded by the desolate stillness 
of a deserted place. To preach here would be to preach to bare 
bricks and timber. Overhead a square patch of the October 
sky seemed to lie low down upon the silent roofs, as if to shut 
it in, and make it more completely a separate, lonesome, dreary 
spot in the heart of the busy city. In one comer stood the 
ruins of a dwelling half destroyed by fire, and left to crumble 
away under the rain and frosts of winter ; but the timber of the 
roof, and the planks of the flooring, such as had been left by the 
flames, had disappeared, having been either removed by the owner 
or carried away by the occupants of the court for fuel. In the 
centre near the lamp was a small heap of ashes, so finely sifted that 
not the smallest cinder was left among them ; and upon this heap 
there was no refuse of food, not a morsel cast away as being unfit 
for eating. Somewhere near at hand a water-tap had been left un- 
turned ; and the water was flowing, and splashing, and gurgling, 
with a cheerful sound of abundance, that seemed to make mirdi 
of the darkness, and the pinching wantwhichhad taken up its reign 
there. One could fancy that the hungry souls, whose ears were 
filled with the ceaseless and merry sound, would loathe the 

c 2 
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Abundant flow of the cold and unsatifying waters, and that they 
would feel the more heart-sick for hearing it But there was no 
sound of human habitation, and except for the flicker of the 
solitary lamp, and the rushing of the water, there was neither 
noise nor movement in the deserted court. 

'There is no one living here,' said Richard Crichton, 
speaking in a low tone, as if afraid of disturbing the silence of 
the place. 

* We shall see,' answered Mark : * I have been twice before, 
and I have had hearers. Perhaps they are waiting for me 
now.* 

He stationed himself beneath the lamp, and began to sing a 
bymn, in a clear strong, pleasant voice, which could not fail to 
penetrate through the closed doors to the dark hearths within. 
After the first two verses Richard Crichton saw one door after an- 
other stealthily opened, and dark, indistinguishable groups gather 
near the threshold. Here and there the pale outline of a wan face 
was just visible in the deep obscurity, but the starving families kept 
within their own dwellings, and none ventured out into the dim 
light of the lamp. But from one doorway after another the tune 
was taken up, until the hymn resounded through the court with 
an uncertain yet plaintive cadence. When it was finished Mark 
spoke to his unseen hearers in words of consolation and en- 
couragement, which were answered by their half-suppressed 
sobs and murmurs. Then he uttered a short prayer, and heard 
an 'Amen' sounding from many lips. Encouraged by this 
evidence of a softened feeling, he turned his searching eyes from 
side to side, and called aloud in a voice of mingled pity and 
entreaty, ' Is there no one among you who would wish to speak 
to me in your own home ? ' 



CHAPTER V. 

JOHNSON'S OLD DICTIONARY. 

Mark's question was answered by the apparition of a figure 
scarcely visible, beckoning from a doorway, with a hand but half 
outstretched. He asked Richard Crichton to wait a few minutes 
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at the door^ and then he obeyed the reluctant summons, entering 
into an utterly dark kitchen, where there was the spluttering and 
hissing of a match being struck, and brief sparks of light shining 
upon the withered features of a grey face. When the candle was 
lit he saw a room stripped of furniture, and with no seat 
but a square pile of bricks from the ruined house, upon which 
the man, its sole occupant, had been sitting in the dark. He 
stood now confronting Mark, with a bitter smile hovering 
about his pinched mouth, and glancing from his visitor to the 
only seat he could offer him. He tried to laugh, a poor and 
hollow laugh ; but his hand which held the candle trembled, 
and his wrinkled eyelids quivered with something else but 
laughter. 

* Things are come to a bad pass with you, ' said Mark, gently. 

* Could na' be worse, ' answered the man, * brass all gone ; fur* 
nishing and credit all gone too ; how aVm to poo* through an- 
other day, aw dunna' know. Eh ! but it*s a awful day for me. 
The Lord's day, yo' ca' it. Dun yo' know what a sore thing it is 
to starve and clem o' the Lord's day? Neither bite nor sup ha 
crossed my lips to-day ; yet aw reckon the Lord could do sum- 
mat if he would.' 

* Are you living alone ? ' asked Mark. 

' No ; not if yo' ca' it living ; aw dunna*, ' was the answer ; 
' there is my old woman living upstairs. Aw begged her a sup 
o' skim milk this morning ; for it's harder work dying wi* an 
empty belly, than living wi' it, as how it is. Aw've not been 
worse clemmed to-day nor yesterday ; and it's better on the 
Lord's day as yo' ca' it, when the court's quiet, and the children 
off to Sunday-school, and the folks keep o' th' inside of their , 
houses. We're all decent people in this court ; and nobody's 
been a-begging yet, but aw reckon aw mun turn out i' the morn- 
ing. Pride must eat humble pie, yo' know, and it's the only pie 
aw'm like to get till the times mend.' 

The speaker laughed again. Mark looked round once more, 
and saw a laige book covered with green baize lying on the floor 
beside the heap of bricks. It looked like a carefully-preserved 
family Bible. 

* You are reading, I see,* he said, pointing to the book. 

* Aw was reading,' answered the man, ' as long as the dayleet 
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lasted ; but aw'm saving my candle, for fear my poor lass up- 
stairs should be struck wi' death i' the neet-time. It's a rare oud 
book. Many a bit o' learning and pleasure have aw getten out 
o' it.' 

' It is the Bible, I suppose ?' said Mark. 

* Na, na, lad,' he replied, laughing, *no Bibles for me. It's 
Johnson's oud dixionary. Aw search out a word, and read what 
he says under it, from all th' oud writers. Wait yo' a minute. 
Aw'll look for the word hunger, and read yo* out the examples. 
Tak' houd o' the candle for me.' 

Mark took the candle, and watched the face of the man, as he 
fumbled over the yellow leaves of the book. It was a shrewd, 
keen face, withered and wrinkled into a thousand lines; but 
Mark judged him to be still under fifty years of age. 

* Hunger 1 ' he read slowly and emphatically, following each 
word with his finger, " an uneasy sensation at the stomach for 
food. When the stomach is empty, and the fibres in their 
natural tension, they draw up so close as to rub against each 
other, so as to make that sensation ; but when they are distended 
by food, it is again removed ; imless when a person fasteth so 
long, as for want of spirits, or nervous fluid, to have those 
fibres grow too flaccid to corrugate, and then we say he has 
fasted away his stomach." 

* That's from Quincy,' said the reader, looking up over his horn 
spectacles. * Aw wonder if Quincy ever fasted away his stomach. 
Here lower down. Bacon says, " Odours do in a small degree 
nourish ; and we see men an hungered love to smell hot bread." 
If he'd ha' lived to these times, and been a throstle spinner, he'd 
ha' had some sort of a chance of knowing how much the smell 
o' hot bread 'ud nourish a hungry stomach. It's a rare oud book, 
is Johnson's oud dixionary.' 

* I wish it had been the Bible instead,' said Mark, with a 
friendly look into the man's withered face. 

* Dunno thee talk o' th' Bible, ' he answered, sullenly, * awVe 
bin a religious man mysel', and what has it done for me 1 Aw 
beckoned yo' in for nought else but to speak to my wife. Hoc 
heard yo' a-singing, and hoo used to be a rare hand at psalm- 
singing hersel'.' ^ 

* I've a friend outside who is a doctor,' said Mark ; 4et me call 
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him in, and be may give your wife something to do her good. 
Has she had any doctor?' 

* What's the use of a doctor ? ' asked the man, * her sickness is 
starvation, and no doctor can cure that. " What ! did he marry 
me to famish me ? " says the old dixionary. Eh ! my lad, aw'd 
no thought o' times like these, when I wed yon poor lass.' 

Without waiting to reply, Mark opened the house door, and 
called quietly to Richard Crichton. The court had relapsed into 
its former stillness and apparent desertion, only Richard was 
still lingering about in expectation of Mark's reappearance. He 
entered the house, and received a surly nod of greeting from its 
master, who led the way upstairs into a chamber as bare and 
desolate as the kitchen below, in one comer of which lay the 
wasted form of a woman, apparently of forty years of age. At 
the sound of footsteps, and the glimmer of a candle, she turned 
towards them a face sallow and shrunken, lit up by deeply-sunk 
eyes, in which there stiU gleamed a fitful and feverish life. By 
dint of a great effort she raised herself upon her elbow, and her 
sunken eyes looked mournfully into Mark's pitying face, as, with 
a gesture of despair, she pointed a thin hand to a broken basket 
at her feet. Her husband stooped down to withdraw the apron 
which covered it, and Mark, glancing over his shoulder, saw the 
little corpse of a baby but a few days old. The whole history of 
the case was told to him by the sorrowful sight ; and as the apron 
fell over the tiny face and figure, the father sat down upon the 
floor beside the basket, with his face between his hands, and 
muttered as if to himself, ' It's deed, it deed yesterday. That's 
a' that's left on it now.' 

* I don't make no moan over it, sir,' said the soft, wailing voice 
of the woman, in the accent of the country people of the midland 
counties ; ' it's a hard world at the best of times, and it's safe with 
my other children where God Almighty lives. I'm only waiting 
to hear him call, and then I'm going too. Only it's long a-coming, 
and it's sore work lying here in pain hearkening for it I thought 
when they began a-singing in the court, that maybe the angels 
were coming for me. But I'm glad to see you, sir, and thank 
you kindly for coming in.' 

She spoke with great difficulty, and under the choking of 
gradual suffocation. Richard Crichton shook his head as Mar^ 
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looked from the woman's face to his. The gay, handsome 
countenance of the young student wore an expression of pain 
and disgust. He felt himself too refined and sensitive to look 
upon such a scene of squalid and unmitigated suffering, and his 
aesthetic temperament was suffering upon every point. In 
choosing his profession he had anticipated only the career of a 
fashionable and courted physician, associated with the wealthy 
classes, where disease, and even death, should be gracefully and 
decorously attended by every alleviation possible to wealth. 
But to stand beside a woman dying with want upon a poor heap 
of straw, with her dead infant in a broken basket at her feet, 
filled him with unutterable loathing and horror. He put his 
mouth close to Mark's ear, and spoke in hurried and whispered 
words. 

* She's positively dying/ he said ; ' it is no use in the world 
for us to stay here, we can do nothing for her ; she cannot live 
more than an hour or two. Let us give the man a few shillings 
and be gone.' 

* I am going to stay,' said Mark, aloud. * You would like me 
to stay with you an hour or two ?' he added, speaking to both 
the man and his wife. The husband looked up and nodded 
silently ; and the woman stretched out her hand as if ta feel for 
Mark's living grasp. Richard Crichton hesitated for a minute, 
and then stole softly from the room, and down the narrow stair- 
case. 

* I can't think I know you,' said the woman in her weak, yet 
shrill voice : ' but you mind me of the time when I was young, and 
at service down in the country. It was at a Mr. Lloyd's of 
Clunbury, and my sister Nanny is servant there still. Oh ! if 
Nanny only knew, she'd be with me now.' 

* I know her very well,' said Mark, ' and Mr. Lloyd too. My 
name is Mark Fletcher, and I often go down to Clunbury.' 

* I recollect you now, Mr. Mark,' she answered, with a last 
flash of interest; ' you were to have married Miss Ellen. It were 
a sad blow to you, that was ; and to her poor mother.' 

Mark sighed, but there was no longer a keenness of sorrow 
in his 5igh. The blow had fallen upon him ten years before ; 
and in reality it was little more than the habit of sighing when it 
was mentioned, which remained to him of the ancient grief. 
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There was a tranquil pity for himself, forming the secret basis 
of his compassion for other sorrows, which made the long-past 
pain almost a luxury of memory. But the mutual knowledge 
and remembrance of it formed a link between him and the 
dying woman. He watched beside her for the few fleeting 
minutes which remained of life, and administered to her with 
his own hands the scanty relief and comfort which had come 
too late. So gently and deftly did he perform his office — a skill 
which had been learned by watching beside many sick beds — 
that more than once the dying face was faintly illuminated by a 
smile, and the broken voice whispered feeble words of gratitude. 
Towards the last moment the woman roused herself, and called 
her husband to her side. 

* Make thy way down into the country, Reuben,' she said 
anxiously, 'it's good living there in the fresh air and among 
the fields ; and Nanny^U help thee. She'll get thee on at some 
farm, maybe, till the bad times are past, and then thee canst 
come back. Only go down to Nanny, and she'll iook out for 
some work to suit thee.' 

In a few minutes after this laboured utterance, Mark and the 
husband descended the stairs, and called in two of the neigh- 
bouring women to attend to the dead. The old dictionary still 
lay on the floor beside the heap of bricks, and the man sat down 
as he had been sitting before, picked it up, and turned over its 
leaves mechanically, while Mark addressed to him some few and 
simple words of religious teaching. As Mark turned away, 
however, after bidding him good-night, and was aboyt closing 
the house door after him, Reuben Clough called out in a husky 
voice, * Good-night to yo', and aw thank yo' kindly \ and if ever 
aw can do yo' a good turn, aw'll not forget it.' 



CHAPTER VI. 

BARRY'S FIRST ECONOMY. 

Barry very quickly made her arrangements for her journey to 
Clunbury. She selected her simplest and least stylish dress, 
partly from a sense of fitness for her errand, and partly because 
she and Mab had instinctively adopted a less fashionable 
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appearance whenever Mr. Lloyd paid them a visit in Manchester; 
which he did twice a year, in order to collect his rents, and 
transact sundry matters of business with his bankers. Barry's 
travelling costume was of the most unpretending character ; for 
with a native strength and decision of mind, which enabled her 
promptly to understand, and as promptly to adapt herself to her 
circumstances, she was resolved to travel down to Clunbury 
third-class. There was a good deal of third-class travelling at 
that time in Lancashire, though the number of travellers fell oflf 
by thousands. Fortunately for Barry's resolution, there was no 
one to start her off except Mab ; though Mab expostulated and 
protested with tears of angry mortification. Mr. Christopher 
Lloyd had gone down to Devonshires' warehouse to receive his 
last instalment of salary ; and Barry had peremptorily forbidden 
Richard Crichton to come to the station to see her off ; though 
she was haunted by a lively dread of his disobedience. She was 
afraid she should sink very low in Richard's estimation if he saw 
her step into a third-class carriage. Yet he loved her ; Barry 
was sure of that, though he had said nothing definite in words ; 
or why should he look into her eyes as he did, and speak to her 
in low, suggestive tones, and clasp her hand lingeringly, and 
bring her his favourite books to read, and write letters to her 
upon the most trivial and frivolous pretexts ? Even his fondness 
for Mab, a caressing, petting, patronising fondness, was only a 
proof that he already regarded and loved Mab as a dear younger 
sister, as he had once said to her inadvertently. Barry would 
have been hotly indignant if any one had merely hinted that 
the young man was doing no more than gratify his own love for 
an appreciation of the beautiful. After all Barry might have 
been riding in some fairy carriage through an enchanted region, 
instead of in a third-class compartment upon the London and 
North-Western Railway. Her face beamed and shone, and her 
grey, dreamy eyes sparkled and flashed, until her fellow passen* 
gers, of whose presence she was unconscious, caught something 
of the sunshine, and lost sight of their own gloom and care for a 
few minutes, to smile at and with her. When the carriage 
stopped at the station where she was to alight, Barry shed one 
last bright beam upon the poor occupants of the carriage, and 
they lost sight of her for ever. 
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It was a small country station, with a careluUy-tended 
flower-bed bordering the far side of the platform, where grew 
yellow sunflowers, and crimson snapdragons, and a few well nur- 
tured dahlias, which had not yet been nipped by too hard a frost. 
No other passenger had alighted from the receding train, and 
the ticket-collector looked aggrieved, and the porter downcast, 
for all Barry's luggage consisted of a small travelling-bag, which 
she intended, in her new desire to economise, to carry herself. 
But both ticket-clerk and porter were startled into sudden 
animation by the glance flashed upon them from Barry's eyes. 
It was a glance unconsciously given to the absent medical 
student, but both of them received it into their hearts, and pressed 
for\vard in the hope of rendering some assistance to the bright- 
looking girl who had so quickened their sluggish feelings. i)he 
was going to Clunbury Heath House — could either of them do 
anything for her? Would she have a conveyance from the 
village ? Or should the porter carry her portmanteau ? They 
thanked her when she answered that they could do nothing for 
her ; thanked her, though they scarcely knew it, for her frank 
and pretty face, and her pleasant tones. 

It was plain that as yet coming events had not cast any 
very deep shadow upon Barry's path. She was cheerful this 
morning ; even buoyant. The moral courage she had displayed 
in making her flrst economy — for it had needed a good strong 
efibrt on the part of Christopher Lloyd's daughter to sacrifice 
appearance and comfort by travelling third-class — ^had met with 
an instant reward in a glow of present self-approbation. She 
had left Lancashire, moreover, with its strange atmosphere of 
adversity, behind her, and was breathing the calm, pure air of 
the open country. The rich scents of autumn floated about her 
as she crossed the fields, where the memory of the harvest was 
still lingering in the fallow, unploughed ground, and the yellow 
stubble amongst which flocks of geese were picking up the 
grains shed from the over-ripe ears. The withered leaves rustled 
down from the trees, and fled before the slight breeze along the 
narrow path she trod under the hedge-row, as if trying to pro- 
voke her ready laughter, She stopped now and then to gather 
a ripe blackberry or two from the crimson coloured brambles ; 
and she stirred the branches of the hazel-bushes to look for nuts 
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There was only one thing wanting to perfect her enjoyment 
The place was too silent, too solitary for her happy heart. 
Scarcely a sound caught her listening ear^ and no face or form 
of a fellow-creature was in sight. Overhead the rooks fiew 
heavily and slowly above the fallow fields, and descended now 
and then with a whirl and flutter of wings ; but even they were 
silent with their weight of business. She wished she had some- 
body with her. Who should it be? Her father ? or Mab ? or 
Richard Crichton ? 

Though she was alone, Barry did not hurry over the fields ; 
and when she reached the border of the heath, she came to a 
stand-still altogether and sat down on the last stile to take in 
leisurely the view before her. The ground rose and fell in soft 
undulations, with small, shallow dimples dotted about it, almost 
as far as her eye could reach, without any trees breaking its 
monotony. A little earlier in the year the whole plain must 
have been covered with a carpet of purple heather ; but there 
was little of it left now, except here and there upon the sunny 
side of some dimple, there was a purple line just under the brim 
contrasting with the blackness of the peat beneath it. A few 
blossoms of gorse were still lingering like stray spots of gold 
upon the dark heath and against the bright bronze of the faded 
ferns. In the distance there hung a dim hazy veil of vapour, 
losing itself in the upper clouds, but leaving narrow vistas for 
Barry's eyes to penetrate. At the end of one of these misty 
avenues could be seen a cluster of trees, growing upon a mound 
so smooth and regular in outline as to appear artificial ; and in 
the midst of the trees stood a large, old-fashioned house, whose 
chimneys and upper storeys were visible among the topmost 
branches. Barry had only to cross the heath at its narrowest 
place and she would make her unexpected appearance upon her 
uncle's threshold. 

The house as she drew nearer to it, showed itself as a long 
pile of building, the two ends of which rose to the height of three 
storeys, while the centre consisted of two only. It was built of 
red brick, which had long since been toned down and dulled by 
winter storms. The thick wood-work of the windows had been 
painted black many years ago, but they were now decayed and 
weather-stained, and many broken panes were in them, through. 
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which the rain and dust drifted into the looms within. The^ 
front door had once been of g^ass, throu^^ which a pleasant view 
of the heath had been seen from the laige entrance-hall ; but 
the glass was all gone, and the rotten shotteis kept their place 
by day as well as by night All around it had a desolate and 
decayed aspect The three broad stone steps before the frfont ' 
door, were overgrown with lichens and moss, and the nettles 
grew thicUy under the window-sillsy and along the terrace. 
There was no sign of habitation, and Barry, after standing and 
looking over the dilapidated gate, with its rusty latch and hinges, 
turned slowly away, and went round to the back of the house. 
Her gay spirits had taken flight, and a feeling of pain and 
dread was tugging at her heart 

The back of Clunbury Heath House was a trifle more 
animated than the front, for a solitary rosy-cheeked child was 
at play, who stood and stared at Barry with mingled curiosity 
and timidity, ready to fly home at the least alarm. There vras 
besides a pig-sty conveniently situated near to the kitchen-door, 
and a large house-dog lay under its shelter, blinking lazily at 
her in the hazy sunshine. She could hear also a voice, high- 
pitched and tuneless, which was crooning over a slow measured 
hymn tune, accompanied by a singular and harsh jangling, 
which set Barry's teeth on edge, and made her ears tingle. 
She advanced cautiouily past the pig-sty and the dog, who 
flapped his thick tail half-threateningly against the ground, 
and found a tall and gaunt woman seated upon a block 
of wood, and busily engaged in sifting cinders through a very 
flne sieve. The square shoulders and long back of this odd 
figure were presented to Barry, the bended head covered, and 
the face completely hidden from view by the poke of an old 
cotton milking-bonnet. The light grey ashes, disturbed by the 
faintest breeze, formed a kind of thin cloud about the absorbed 
woman, who from time to time paused from her sifting and her 
singing to gather up the winnowed cinders, as carefully as she 
might have gathered together so much com, and to deposit 
them in a large bag made of newspaper which lay beside her. 

< Nanny ! ' cried Barry, loudly, for the woman was again 

threading her difficult way through the doleful measure of her 

.psalm, and the rattling of the cinders against the screen kept 
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up their jarring accompaniment. Upon hearing an unexpected 
voice, Nanny turned her carefully shaded face to view, and ut- 
tered a scream of recognition and astonishment — 

' Why ! it's never you, Miss Barry ,- is it ? ' she cried ; ' what- 
ever is it brings you here in this way ? The master doesn't ex- 
' pect you, nor the missis either for the matter of that. Is there 
anything wrong at home ?* 

* Where is my aunt ? ' asked Barry evading the question. 

* It's her mid-day season of meditation,' answered Nanny 
mysteriously, ' and she mustn't be broke in upon till it's over ; 
and the master's gone to Clunbury market. But if you wrote to 
say you was coming the letter's missed, for they don't expect you, 
or else master 'ud have put out a extra allowance of things. 
Why ! it's not more than twelve months since we had Miss 
Mab for a week.' 

'Aren't you glad to see me, Nanny ?' asked Barry, in an in- 
sinuating tone. 

* Ay, sure I am, my dear,' said Nanny, good-naturedly, * but 
I'm wondering about dinner. Well, well, I'll manage it some 
way, and perhaps missis 11 feel inclined to fast to-day. If her 
meditating isn't over by one, shell want no dinner, and 'ill put 
herself off till tea. Ay ! I'm always glad to see your face. Miss 
Barry ; but Miss Mab's a little too high and too dainty for any 
of us down here.' 

' What are you doing ? ' inquired Barry. 

* I'm riddling the cinders out of the hess-pit,' she answered : 
'there's a hess-pit under the kitchen-grate as catches all the 
cinders, and at a spare time like this I riddle 'em for burning 
again. " Wilful waste makes woful want," you know. The mas- 
ter nor me can't abide waste.' 

' What little girl is that, Nanny ? ' was Barry's next question, 
as she loitered beside the ash heap, reluctant to enter the dis- 
mal house alone. Her heart was beginning to fail her, as she 
thought of her errand, and took notice of the signs of extreme 
poverty, or extreme parsimony, about her. 

* It's old Mike Trevor, the mole-catcher's grand-daughter,' 
replied Nanny ; * we've let him the end of the house, where the 
old servants' hall and back staircase was ; he has that and two 
bedrooms for 5/. a year, which is a clear gain, and now and agaii) 
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he brings us in a rabbit. He's a good neighbour is Mike, and 
we're not so lonesome. But you go in, my dear, and wait till 
one, and if the missis doesn't come out of her meditation by then, 
I'll bring you in a bit of dinner by yourself. You'll be all over 
hess if you stay aside of me ; and such handsome things as you 
are wearing, to be sure ! ' 



CHAPTER Vn. 

MID-DAY MEDITATION. 

Barry entered the quiet house softly, and hushed her footsteps 
as she trod the creaking planks of the boarded passage which 
conducted her to the parlour. The doors of several other apart- 
ments opened into it, large, lofty, panelled rooms, which had 
once been painted in delicate colours, and skilfully decorated, 
but which were fallen into disuse, and lay empty and unfurnished, 
the walls showing many a crack and stain, and the moulded 
ceilings falling away in irregular patches. At the door of the 
largest of these deserted rooms Barry paused, and finally, after 
a little hesitation, ventured to enter it It was a very spacious, 
antique saloon with four windows, the window-sills of which were 
low enough and wide enough to form comfortable seats. The 
ceiling still retained, almost uninjured, its moulding of grapes 
and vine-leaves, and the panels of the wall showed some traces 
of a delicate green tint. The old-fashioned mantle-piece pre- 
served its facing of Dutch tiles ; and upon each side of the im- 
mense fireplace was a recess nearly large enough for an ordinary 
sitting-room. Barry stole in noiselessly, and was stepping 
across the uncarpeted floor to the windows, when she caught 
sight of an occupant of the seemingly empty room, seated in 
the farthest corner of one of the recesses. 

It was a woman nearly seventy years of age, with bands of 
snow-white hair smoothed across a broad and scarcely wrinkled 
forehead. The dress of this person was scrupulously plain and 
simple, consisting of a coarse brown stuff gown, made of as little 
material as possible, a coarse but spotlessly white neck-handker- 
chief pinned at the throat, and a small mob-cap of white muslin, 
with po §hred of lace or ribbon about it. She was seated in a 
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common wooden chair, such as are seen in kitchens, but a little 
lowered to suit her height, for she was as short and small as a 
child of twelve. Her hands were folded together, in a calm atti- 
tude of waiting, upon her lap ; and her eyes, which were nearly 
covered by the eyelids, were apparently fixed upon them. There 
was no ripple of movement upon the face of this aged woman, 
but an expression of profound and almost awful quietude per- 
vaded every feature. She seemed to be withdrawn to some 
infinite distance from the petty, carking cares, and still more 
trivial pleasures of this life. To all appearances she remained 
insensible to Barry's intrusion ; and she with a start which had 
something of panic in it, turned quickly away, and retreated to 
the parlour, whither Nanny had sent her. 

The parlour retained still some traces of an effort to make 
it habitable, nay, even comfortable. There was her uncle's three- 
cornered leather arm-chair, and an old settee against the wall 
covered with faded chintz. At some distant period in the past 
Mr. Lloyd had attempted to repaint the walls himself, and having 
bought some cheap blue paint, had succeeded in covering the 
time-stains of former years with a thin coat of colour. A set of 
home-made book-shelves, consisting of three deal boards hang to- 
gether by some green window-cord, ornamented the space between 
the two windows, and contained the joint library of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lloyd. Mr, Lloyd's books were chiefly of the class repre- 
sented by * Every Man his own Lawyer.' Mrs. Lloyd's studies 
seemed bounded within equally clear and well-defined limits. 
There were * The Imitation of Christ,' Bunyan's ' Pilgrim,' and 
* Grace Abounding,' a translation of the ' Life and Hymns of 
Madame Guyon,' Wesley's * Christian Perfection,' and kindred 
volumes, each bearing the marks of frequent perusal. Barry had 
looked them over before, but to-day she gazed upon them with 
that feeling of an unsatisfied want which makes one long for satis- 
faction somewhere. It was a sudden depression coming after the 
buoyancy of the morning. She chose from the shelves the 'Life 
of Madame Guyon,' and gathering up her cold feet on the settee, 
tried to lose herself in its pages. 

But the house was too quiet. Here there was no sound to 
be heard indoors or out. There was a ringing in her ears of the 
ceaseless roll and din of the busy streets she had left in the mom- 
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ing, but it only seemed to make the dead silence more deadly • 
and the thought of her aunt^ white and motionless, in the chill 
of the great saloon, made her shiver as if death was present in 
the house. There was not even a clock to strike, for in the 
courtyard of Clunbury Heath House stood an ancient sun-dial, 
with its worn-out motto, ' Tempus fiigit,' and the small household 
regulated itself by its shadow. But at fast after a weary waiting, 
Nanny appeared, carrying in her morsel of dinner for Barry, and 
bringing with it the intelligence that her mistress had not yet 
come out of her meditations. Barry could scarcely eat, so the 
meal was soon over, and then she sat down again to her book. 
How the time had crept by she scarcely knew, when the door 
opened slowly and noiselessly, and the slight figure, and calm^ 
grave face of her aunt came in. Uttering a little scream of 
relief and gladness, Barry sprang to her feet, and threw her arms 
about the placid old lady. 

* Oh aunt ! I thought you would never come ! ' she cried, 
' I have been here ever since twelve o'clock, and now, look \ it 
is nearly three by my watch. You didn't know I was coming ? 
No. But aren't you glad to see me ? Just say you are not angry 
with me for taking you by surprise.' 

' Angry, child ? No, you are welcome,' replied her aunt^ 
affectionately, yet with an habitual stolid coldness which hung 
about her like a cloud ; ' Is there anything amiss at home which 
brings you here now ? ' 

* Oh, yes ! yes ! ' exclaimed Barry, ' there's a great deal amiss^ 
and I am come to ask my uncle to help us. My father has lost 
his situation and of course his salary, all through these horrible 
times, and we shall have nothing to live upon, unless my uncle 
will lend us some money till the war and the cotton famine are 
over.' 

' Tell me about it quietly and calmly, child,' said Mrs. Lloyd, 
seating herself by the cold, dark grate, in which a fire was laid 
ready to light, but was not yet kindled. The old lady shivered, 
and Barry shivered, but neither suggested the kindling of the dry 
gorse, which formed the foundation of the future fire. 

* My dear,' said Mrs. Lloyd, when Barry had finished her 
narration ' your uncle is a poor man himself, and he has had 
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several heavy losses this year. I am afhud he cannot do much to 
help you.' 

' But he cannot be a poor man,' persisted Barry, * my father 
says so, and we know that all Lloyd Terrace belongs to him, and 
till this year the rents have been paid to the day, and the houses 
have never been vacant That has brought him in six or seven 
hundred a year for thft last ten years, and you cannot spend more 
than a hundred yourselves in the way you live, and this place 
being your own, with no rent to pay. There are 5,000/. clear 
that we can make out, with interest and compound interest upon 
it, I don't know how much. Oh ! my uncle must be rich.' 

Barry spread out her calculations before her aunt with the 
candour and energy of a child ; and Mrs. Lloyd felt no sentiment 
but one of simple perplexity. 

' My dear,' she said, in her calm, tranquil voice, ' your uncle 
has told me that Lloyd Terrace is mortgaged to the utmost, and 
I know that when he receives the rents, he pays the whole over 
to some creditor or other. We are living exclusively upon the 
interest of my own money, 2,000/. invested at four per cent. 
That is eighty pounds a year only, and it barely suffices for the 
maintenance of my husband and Nanny and myself, and the few 
charities we allow ourselves ; for David and I agreed upon our 
marriage, to give a tenth of our substance, whatever it might be, 
to God. It has not pleased him to entrust us with worldly pros- 
perity, but he gives us the riches of his pleasure and his grace.' 

Barry was staggered by what she heard. That her aimt was 
speaking the simple truth, as she believed it, there could not be 
a doubt. There was a candour beyond suspicion in her eyes, in 
her tone, in the grave tranquillity of her manner. It was part of 
her belief that God had allotted to her a life of privation, and she 
accepted her lot willingly and cordially. Barry looked from her 
calm fece round the comfortless room, and compared it with the 
elegance and luxury of her own home. Poverty had set its mark 
everywhere. Was it possible that it could be true ? Had she 
been leaning upon a broken reed in supposing her uncle had the 
power to aid his brother in this crisis of his affairs ? Until now 
she had only doubted his reluctance to part with the money, 
which they all thought he was loving with the passion of a miser. 
But could it be true that he was actually a poor man ? 
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* I do not know what we shall do/ she said, tearfully ; ' there 
is no chance whatever of papa getting another commission, for 
there are hundreds of other people in the same position, and all 
the daughters are trying to get situations as governesses. When 
I go home I shall send away the servants, and get Mab to help 
me to do the work. But that will not provide us with food and 
fire. We can do without new clothes for a year or so, I dare 
say, but we cannot do without food and fire. And we have only 
thirty pounds left ; and my father will be sure to spend some of 
that before I get back.' 

Already Barry was thinking anxiously of the small sum, 
which would be so apt to melt away in Mr. Christopher Lloyd's 
pockets, and wishing that by some means she had got it into her 
own keeping. Her aunt broke in upon her reflections by a slight 
stir, and a glistening of expectation upon her quiet face. 

* David is coming, Barry,' she said ; * he will be surprised to 
see you here.' 

A slow and shambling step was coming along the passage, 
as of a person clumsily and badly shod ; and through the door- 
way came a short, thin old man, whose whole aspect betokened 
a hard struggle to keep up anything like a decent appearance. 
His features were keen and hunger-bitten ; and his eyes seemed 
sharp enough to detect a stray pin in any of the numerous 
crevices of the boarded floor. His hair was scanty, and of a 
dry, dull white. His pinched lips formed a straight line across 
his face. He had few teeth left, and his cheeks were hollow ; 
and his high, narrow forehead seemed compressed at the sides. 
His coat, a rusty black one, ten years old in fashion, hung loosely 
about his withered figure, as if it had been made for some larger 
frame. The feet, which Barry had heard dragging along the 
passage, were encased in heavy, hobnailed shoes, well patched, 
and tied with some blackened whipcord. There was, however, 
no expression of surprise, but something of dissatisfaction in the 
keen gaze he gave to his niece, as he submitted ungraciously to 
her kiss. 

' Something the matter at home ? ' he said, in a thin, sharp 
voice, in keeping with his thin, sharp features. 

' No, uncle,' answered Barry, ' they are all quite well, espe- 
cially my father. Don't be frightened about thenu' 
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' We never expected to see you here/ he remarked, gruffly. 

' Oh ! ' cried Barry, the ready tears springing to her eyes 
again, * IVe been telling my aunt all about it. The Devonshires 
cannot employ my father any longer, and it is impossible for 
him to get anything else, and we shall soon be without a penny 
in the world.' 

* I thought you told me there was nothing the matter,' said 
Mr, Lloyd, contemptuously. 

^ I meant they were all quite well/ answered Barry ; * I could 
bear any trouble rather than seeing them ill, or losing one of 
them.' 

' Humph ! ' cried her uncle, with a face strongly expressive 
of scorn for her sentiments. Mr. Lloyd was sparing of his speech, 
as of everything else ; and he shrank from any further conversa- 
tion upon the subject which Barry's flurried words had opened. 
He turned back to the door, and called shrilly to Nanny to 
bring in the supper ; and then he stepped across the room to 
his wife's seat, and stooped down to kiss her calm face, which 
brightened up a little at his approach. 

' My dear,' he said, ' did you have a good noontide to-day ? ' 

' Dh, yes,' she answered softly, * a very happy time. My 
spirit seemed as if it had escaped from this body altogether, and 
I felt neither cold nor hunger. For three hours I held com- 
munion with the Unseen.' 

A swift, subtle light gleamed across Mr. .Lloyd's mean 
features, but he said nothing to betray the secret of his satisfac- 
tion, Barry, however, caught a sudden glimpse of it, which 
made her heart sink, and awoke in it an instinctive feeling of 
dread and aversion towards her uncle. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

HOURS WITH A MYSTIC, 



The supper which was brought in was meagre enough to satisfy 
the most self-mortifying ascetic It consisted of potatoes, baked 
in their skins, (in the neighbour's oven, Nanny remarked, as she 
placed the dish upon the table), a plateful of ripe blackberries. 
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gathered by the neighbour's grandchild, and a few thin slices of 
coarse bread. For Mrs. Lloyd and Barry some weak tea had 
been made by Mr. Lloyd himself before entering the parlour ; 
but he quenched his own thirst by draughts of buttermilk, which 
was freely given away by the wife of a neighbouring farmer. 
The meal was taken with but few attempts at conversation ; 
and as soon as it was finished the old man leaned back in his 
chair with closed eyes as though unwilling to waste either his 
speech or his sight. Mrs. Lloyd took up a stocking she was 
knitting for him of yam so rough as to rub and fray the skin of 
her fingers, and keep up a small but perpetual penance ; but she 
knitted on perseveringly, with occasional interruptions of severe 
fits of coughing, until long after the room had been wrapped in 
complete darkness. Barry sat still, and listened to the distant 
sounds of Nanny blundering in the dark over her work in the 
kitchen and yard. At last she heard the dog unchained, and 
the outer door well locked and bolted, and then Nanny made 
her appearance with a small candle, which she did not light 
until she had set the candlestick down upon the table out of the 
draught of the door. This accomplished, she brought a large 
old Bible, laid it upon the table, and placed a chair before it 
for her mistress. It was a nightly ceremony which had not 
varied for years ; and then Nanny seated herself at the door, 
where her eye commanded the long vista of the passage, and 
the black gloom of the kitchen beyond.* Mrs. Lloyd took her 
place, and read a chapter aloud in a low, subdued, awe-stricken 
tone, as if half fearful of pronouncing the sacred words. At die 
close of it, her husband left his seat, and approached the table. 
From past experience he knew how long a time would be occu- 
pied in devotion, for which light would not be needed. So with 
characteristic carefulness he dropped the extinguisher upon the 
little flame of the candle, and they knelt down in the darkness. 
The subdued awe-stricken voice stole softly upon the silence 
again in words of prayer, but it gained power and a strange 
eloquence as the mystic soul of the aged woman poured itself 
out before God. It was a soliloquy rather than a petition ; a 
thinking aloud upon the perfections of an invisible friend. She 
asked for nothing, made no supplication ; but now and then it 
seemed as if she answered a voice which spoke to her, inaudible 
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to other ears. Barry listened breathlessly and without weariness, 
though her aunt's abstraction made her forgetful of the flight of 
time, and unconscious that others were about her. Nanny 
breathed heavily, and pushed her chair against the wall to steady 
it, and secure for herself a comfortable attitude ; and Mr. Lloyd 
from time to time uttered a sound between an *■ Amen ' and a 
groan, but his wife evidently heard nothing, and felt no weari- 
ness herself. All pain and feebleness of body were gone, for the 
heavens seemed as if they were opened to her, and the ear of 
the Eternal bent to the voice of her breathing. Barry's pulse 
quickened, her heart throbbed, and from the influence of 
sympathy a feeling of mingled wonder and awe took hold of her. 
When at last the impassioned and fervid voice, which had 
begun to falter with intense eagerness, failed and ceased to speak, 
it seemed to her as though some spell of very wonderful enchant- 
ment had suddenly snapped asunder. 

The room to which Nanny conducted her was four times the 
size of her own comfortable chamber at home, but it was so 
meagrely furnished that at another time Barry would have felt 
chilly and solitary in it. But the exaltation of her spirit was 
not yet passed. The effect of her aunt's marvellous prayer had 
been to lift her up above all earthly influences. If she had been 
bidden to lie down to rest, as Jacob did of old, upon the bare 
ground, with a stone for her pillow, and the open sky above her, 
she would have composed herself to sleep, with the conviction 
that she would see the angels of God ascending and descending 
between heaven and earth. Her cares for the present and the 
future were gone altogether ; and her excited feeling buoyed up 
her spirit It seemed the easiest thing in life to leave the whole 
ordering of her own lot, and the lot of her beloved ones, to the 
direction of the Divine Providence. 

But the morning dawned after a sleep without any mystic 
dreams, and this enthusiasm had evaporated. As Barry opened 
her eyes the great, bare room struck upon her as comfortless 
and poverty-stricken; and the uncurtained windows, against 
which the fading leaves of a sycamore-tree were beating, seemed 
to admit only a cheerless, conunon light. It was raining the 
thick, monotonous rain of autumn, and only a part of the heath 
was visible through the mist. She sat in one of the broad 
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window-sills looking out on the dismal dropping of the rain for 
an hour or two, before she heard Nanny stirring about the house. 
There was not much work to be done ; and Mr. Lloyd did not 
like his little household to be up too early, getting a ravenous 
appetite for breakfast. Mrs. Lloyd took a cup of tea and a slice 
of dry toast in bed ; so when Barry entered the parlour she 
found herself alone with her uncle. He was very quiet as they 
sat together at the table, and watched Barry, who ate with the 
healthy hunger of a young girl after being awake and up for two 
hours, with a look of mingled surprise and apprehension. 
When she finished, after eating all the hard toast upon the table, 
he heaved a sigh of relief and regret 

' I am ready now to hear what you have to say to me about 
your father,' he said. 

Barry was very eager to tell her story^ and she told it with a 
good deal of natural eloquence. Once or twice Mr. Lloyd felt 
an unusual sensation of choking in his throat, and a feeble 
warmth at his heart, which he could have remembered, had he 
made the effort, as having once been a healthy glow, when he 
was the age of Barry. But though his thoughts went back to 
the past it was only to recall how rich he had been in health, 
and strength, and energy then. Yes, he could work for long 
hours at a time, and feel only a pleasant fatigue after it. If he 
had only been as prudent in the expenditure of his money in 
those days of youthful extravagance and folly as he was now, 
what a wealthy man he would have been by this time ! He had 
lost himself in these useless calculations when Barry's fresh 
young voice finished speaking, and the pause awoke him from 
bis reverie. 

*■ My wife and I have talked it over,' he said, ' and I have 
promised her to go up to Manchester and see your father, and 
how his affairs stand. We are poor people, very poor ; and I 
shall have hard work to scrape together the money for my fare 
there and back. But I'll go and give Christopher my advice, 
and you can stay here with your aunt till I come back. It will 
save your keep at home, and Nanny will teach you some lessons 
in economy. I dare say you never make use of oatmeal in your 
house ; it is the most nourishing article of diet, and the cheapest, 
as the canny Scot knows. With the proper use of oatmeal, you 
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might do very well with meat dinners only twice a week or so. 
We do it often, and while I'm away you can make a trial of it 
Take my word, your health, and your father's, would be the better 
for it' 

Barry's thoughts reverted for an instant to the hot, dainty 
suppers her father was accustomed to add to his substantial 
breakfasts and dinners. Oatmeal diet would be welcome enough 
to herself, but she shrank a little^ with the natural, wholesome 
pride of a housewife, from placing such lenten fare before her 
father. 

f If Christopher has no work to do,' pursued her uncle, *he 
must stay quietly indoors, and not go rambling about to make 
himself hungry. Idle men generally eat more than busy ones, 
because they will ramble about and talk. Talking too much 
makes you hungry ; so does singing. I've been obliged to for- 
bid Nanny to sing. Your aunt is the only person I know who 
can speak a good deal, and not want something to eat after it ; 
but when she feels as she did last night, she does not care for 
her breakfast in the morning. You had better begin to take 
notice of the things which provoke your own appetite, so that 
you may avoid them. You ought to begin at once.' 

' Yes, uncle,' answered Barry, with a sickening of heart, as if 
she was one of a famished crew put upon the smallest possible 
allowance. 

' When you do walk out,' continued Mr. Lloyd, * you should 
gather blackberries to bring home, and eat as many as you can ; 
they cost nothing, and are very wholesome. The haws are not 
bad either ; I've stayed my stomach with them at odd times. 
You know the little red haws ? But in walking along the lanes 
or the heath be* sure you walk on the grass instead of the stones 
which cut your boots. You must make it your constant study 
to save all wear and tear of your clothes ; for clothes cost 
money.' . 

* Yes, uncle,' repeated Barry, sadly. 

' You'll soon discover a number of ways of being careful,' 
resumed Mr. Lloyd, warming with his subject ' If my girl 
Ellen had only lived I should have trained her into all my plans, 
and Mark Fletcher would have had a fortune in his wife ! Your 
aunt is pretty weU for not spending, but she would give her own 
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clothes away to the poor, if I let her have more than one set at 
a time. So now, Barry, you will have a fair chance of begin- 
ning while I am away ; and I will tell Nanny to be as near as 
she can in her housekeeping as long as you are here. It will 
be a good school for you ; and 111 try to put them into a fair 
way at home for you in Manchester.* 

Mr. Lloyd rubbed his wizened hands together with a faint 
my of benevolence upon his face, which tended in some mea- 
sure to reassure Barry. Her sanguine and unsuspicious nature 
interpreted his instructions into a somewhat particularising effort 
to enjoin upon her a general economy, which she was quite 
willing and anxious to adopt. He was going to Manchester to 
put her father into a fair way of getting on ; and then it would 
be her business to manage carefully their diminished income. 
She would follow her uncle's counsels so far as to learn how to 
make oatmeal the staple of daily consumption for herself and 
the younger ones ; but as for setting it before her father — Barry 
smiled at the mere thought of it. 

For the rest of the day Mr. Lloyd was as busy making ready 
for his departure as if he had had a large business to leave. 
He measured out the fuel for each day of his absence, and fur- 
nished the kitchen cupboard with some carefully-weighed allow- 
ances of groceries and butter, entrusting the key to Nanny, 
with whom he held several prolonged and earnest conversations. 
The bread he was compelled to leave almost wholly to her 
fidelity and discretion, and he impressed upon her the impor- 
tance of the trust. Having thus set his house in order, and 
provided for its daily necessities until the expected period of his 
return, he bade them farewell, and proceeded alone to the 
station. 

It seemed to have been very near the truth that Mr. Lloyd 
had experienced some difficulty in scraping together the money 
for his fare ; for the small sum was composed of various thin 
and worn coins, including, to the great disgust of the ticket 
clerk, two mouldy green farthings, which were not a little doubt- 
ful in their appearance ; but as it was difficult to establish their 
worthlessness, and Mr. Lloyd was well known to be extremely 
obstinate for himself, the clerk swept them scornfully into 
tilL He was pushed unceremoniously into a carriage, an< 
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his seat beside a woman three times the size of himself, who 
was travelling with two remarkably fine children. The three 
were being conveyed for a single fare, and paid no more than 
he did ; an injustice and monstrous anomaly which weighed 
heavily upon Mr. Lloyd's spirits. He could not refrain from 
brooding over it, and seeking some mode of redress ; but in 
vain, for it could not be hoped that the railway company would 
take him and his light luggage by weight He grew more and 
more irritated with his sense of loss, and grudged the four 
shillings and ninepence which this journey Mras costing him. 
He entered Manchester with the determination to get his ex- 
penses paid by some means or other. 



CHAPTER IX. 

HARD TIMES FOR MR. CHRISTOPHER LLOYD. 

Mr. Lloyd surveyed the exterior of his brother's house with a 
critical eye. It was the largest in Lloyd Terrace, and still 
wore the handsomest appearance. Any stranger, regarding it 
as attentively as Mr. Lloyd did, would have unhesitatingly pro- 
nounced it the abode of a family who were not in the habit of 
looking twice at their money before it passed out of their hands. 
The entrance-hall, with its well-painted door, looked as if it 
never opened but to admit well-to-do people. The plot of gar- 
den in front was trim, and still bloomed with a few late flowers ; 
the low iron railing, separating it from the next garden, was 
green and unbroken. In no part of the exterior was there any 
rust or decay, or sign of shabby thriftiness ; and Mr, Lloyd 
knew full well that it was the same within the dwelling. 

Mr. Lloyd rang the front-door bell, and saw Mab, through 
the clear panes of the half-glass door, shake her head at him as 
she passed through the lobby on her way upstairs, and the 
words, ' We don't want anything,' reached his ear. Mr. Lloyd's 
rufHed temper was not smoothed by this, and he rang again 
more violently. This time Mab looked more carefully, and ran 
towards the door with a little affected gesture of surprise and 
welcome. 
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' Why, unde, is it yoa ?' she cried, *• and I took you- for no- 
body but a hawker ; they are so tiresome^ and yoa are so hke 
them, uncle Uoyd. Oh ! I am sure papa will be very glad to 
see you, but he is gone into town, and won't be back to dinner 
till six. We dine at six to-day, I think ; but Mary shall bring 
you something nice for lunch. Come near the fire ; it has 
burned low while I've been practising, but 111 soon get a good 
blaze for you.' 

If Mab had studied a speech ^diich should be exasperating 
to her unde, she could not have succeeded better. She heaped 
a quantity of coals upon the fire, and took a pretty little toy of 
a bellows to blow them into a flame, while Mr. Lloyd looked on 
grimly, feeling all the pangs of an outrage upon his &vourite 
passion. Mab was altogether unconscious of his pain and dis- 
pleasure. She had a vague, girlish notion, that it was necessary 
to propitiate him, and she was doing her best to give him a cor- 
dial welcome. She did more for him than she would have done 
for her father, for she hurried down into the kitchen, and with 
her own hands spread the luncheon-tray with every delicaey in 
the larder. Mr. Lloyd seated himself before this luxuriant re- 
past, with no relaxation of his grim countenance, though he did 
ample justice to it, as he was in the habit of doing whenever he 
visited his brother Christopher. Mab grew more and more 
alarmed at his stem aspect ; and never did a poor, injudicious, 
unobservant dependent do greater damage to his own cause, 
than she did by her prodigal efforts to please and welcome her 
rich uncle. 

Mr. Christopher Lloyd came home at the appointed time, 
with the good but fastidious appetite of a healthy man accus- 
tomed to rich living. The two boys, who had kept out of their 
uncle's way, made their appearance, and as boys will do, des- 
patched an amazing amount of food. Mr. Lloyd's irritation in- 
creased at each moment Everything was on a lavish scale ; 
the amount of plate, the fineness of the table hnen, the cheerful 
light, the comfortable crackling and blazing of the fire. ' And 
Christopher has no more than thirty pounds in his pocket,' 
thought Mr. Lloyd. He despised him in his heart of hearts. 

When dinner was over, Mab and the boys left the room, and 
Mr. Christopher Lloyd fortified himself for the coming interview 
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by drinkiiig rapidly two or three glasses of wine, taken under 
the fire of his brother's eyes. Perhaps the only thing which 
could have made Mr. Christopher Lloyd not upon good terms 
with himself, was the very calamity ^diich had now befellen 
him. As long as he could put his hand into his pocket, and 
bring it out filled with glittering coins, he felt himself what he 
was accounted to be, a clever man, sagacious, and ready-witted. 
For many years he had been the orade of Devonshires* ware- 
house, and the ^vourite occupant of the best state-room on 
board the steamers which had carried him to and fin> across the 
Atlantic He was younger by several years than his brother, 
but he had always assumed a superiority over him in everyway, 
yet a pleasant, genial superiority that was not without its ele- 
ment of afiection. After an irksome silence of some moments 
he glanced at his brother's £ice, who had banished every ex- 
pression from it, and said in a questioning tone, ' Well, brother ? ' 

' Well, brother ? ' repeated Mr. Lloyd, widi a shajp snap of 
his thin lips over the two words. 

' I suppose Barry has told you what a fix Tm in,' continued 
Mr. Christopher ; ' she's a good girl, is my Barry, the very 
image of her poor mother, God bless her ! Between ourselves, 
I don*t know whatever I should do without her. She is worth 
two of Mab ; though Mab is a child to be proud of. Mab is 
sure to marry well.' He was only talking to gain time, and per- 
haps to find out some weakness for his nieces in his brother's 
heart ; but Mr. Lloyd remained impenetrable and utterly un- 
moved. 

< I should be very glad of your advice, David,' he added 
briefly. 

*How much do you suppose our dinner cost us to-day?' 
was the unexpected rejoinder, spoken in a dry tone. 

< IVe not the least idea,' answered Mr. Christopher Lloyd. 

* Not the least idea I ' repeated his brother, testily, * and 
Barry tells me you've only thirty pounds left.' 

< Quite true,' he replied, < and no chance of earning more 
\ this horrid war is ended. Half of us will be dead by that 

le. So I am in Othello's circumstances, my occupation's 
ae.' 
He attempted to speak airily, but it was in vain, and his 
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trembling voice warned him that it was time to cease speaking. 
His brother's rigid features did not unbend. 

' You remember, Christopher/ he said, ' that I aheady hold 
a bill of sale upon your furniture.' 

' Yes, but what of that ? ' asked Christopher, opening his 
eyes widely, and arching his sandy eyebrows. 

* Does Barry know it ? ' inquired Mr. Lloyd. 

* I don't know that she does,' he answered, with a short un- 
easy laugh. * It was a mere matter of form, you know. I 
gave you the bill because you became surety for me to the 
Devonshires for 500/. They will give up the bond, of course, 
now, and that will be all about it. We will go down to-morrow, 
if you like, and see about it ; but really there is no necessity. 
They could not enforce it, unless they could prove that I had 
defrauded thenL* 

' Well, well, well ! ' murmured his brother, rubbing his thin 
hands together. 

The brothers fell into silence again, with now and then a 
furtive glance at each other. The sound of Mab's harp reached 
them from the other room, and her father's face lighted up with 
pride and pleasure. She was pla}'ing the ' March of the Men of 
Harlech,' and the Celtic blood grew warm in his veins, and the 
Celtic fire burned in his eyes. He had forgotten his impending 
difficulties altogether. Mr. Lloyd watched him curiously, and 
with the same subtle smile which had startled Barry an evening 
or two before. When the strain ceased, and his brother's glow 
of enjoyment had subsided, he addressed him again. 

' I have another little business to see after,' he said ; * one of 
your city missionaries owes me three pounds, and I'd better be 
looking it up. I can find him out through Mark Fletcher, so I'll 
go down to the bank in the morning. I can't afford to lose three 
pounds.' 

' You're very likely to do it,' answered Mr. Christopher ; 
* why ! man alive ! we're all at starving point, and if your mis- 
sionary ever had the money to pay you he has given it away 
before this. It is no time to press for debts. You'd better 
make up your mind to lose your three pounds.' 

The sallow skin of Mr. Lloyd grew a shade paler, but he 
set his teeth together^ and knit his grey eyebrows, with an 
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and now and then a fitful gleam of humour played across the 
serene austerity of her manners. The house itself was full of a 
sacred hush and silence, which seemed to set it isx apart firom the 
rest of the noise-filled world ; and the rare and precious gleams 
of the November sunshine glimmered in through the old 
diamond panes of the windows, like the few words of pleasantry 
uttered by the aged lips of its mistress. To Barry she opened 
her heart as she had never done to any one else, excepting Mark 
Fletcher, and the daughter whose death he had so faithfully 
lamented. Barry was eager to learn from her those mystic 
secrets which were made known to her in her frequert and 
prolonged meditations. ^ Oh ! the peace ! ' she said, with a 
light upon her face which told that she spoke of that which she 
knew herself, ' the profound peace, the calm tranquillity, there is 
in that soul which has no more will of its own, which has no 
more thought for itself than the babe asleep in its mother's arms ! 
I know it, Barry, 1 know it, it is no idle dream. When 1 can 
find myself alone with God, 1 am no longer myself, a feeble 
dying woman, for he takes full possession of me, soul and heart, 
brain and will, and 1 no longer live, but he lives in me. There 
is no joy like that joy ; there is no union like the union of the 
Divine spirit with my mortal spirit* 

* But, aunt,' said Barry, fearfully, ' I do not understand it at 
alL 1 have known many Christian people, but never one who 
lost themselves to all the outer world as you do in meditation. 
I went into your room the day 1 came here, and you neither saw 
me nor heard me. What is it like ? How do you set about it ? ' 

A faint austere smile beamed for an instant on the grave face 
of Mrs. Lloyd, and her sunken eyes, which looked the darker 
for the purple circles beneath them, were lifted up to the dull 
iky, with a solemn light shining through them. 

* I cannot describe it to you,' she answered. * Only this I 
know : it is a feeling sweeter and more solemn than any words 
can tell, and my soul is caught away, and carried whither 1 

not, only that it is in perfect rapture and peace, and it is 

n it, apart fi-om everything earthly; until it is time for me 

^um to this life. It is surely a foretaste of that heavenly 

where no wave of trouble shall beat against me for ever- 
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* Aunt,' said Barry, with trembling lips and throbbing heart, 
' I should so like to feel something of this. Do you think I 
could ever feel this peace ? How could I gain it ? I believe 
that I love God sincerely, and I am sure I could bear any 
trouble or suffer any loss, rather than lose the faith that he loves 
me. How can I get as near to him as you do ? ' 

' Child child,' replied Mrs. Lloyd, ' it is no easy matter for 
the young like you to empty your hearts of all but God ; and 
yet it may be, if you are true of heart before him, that he will 
vouchsafe to reveal himself more fully to you than to me. Your 
cousin Ellen had a richer and higher life in him than I have 
ever enjoyed.' 

' And what must I do ? ' cried Barry, with intense earnestr 
ness. She glanced for a moment at the relationships and ties 
which made up the sum of her life ; at her father, her sister her 
twin brothers, and then, with a light blush which no eye detected, 
she summoned the image of Richard Crichton before her mind. 
Yes: at that instant she was willing to renounce all, to give up 
even this latest but closest love, if by any means she could attain 
to the sanctity and devotion of the aged woman before her. ' I 
believe I could do it,' she added, with bowed head and clasped 
hands — ' I believe I could give up everything if God would only 
visit my soul as he does yours. Oh, aunt ! tell me what I shall 
do!' 

' He cannot come,' said Mrs. Lloyd, ' into a heart that is full 
of the din of the voices of the world. You must set yourself 
before him as I do, and drive away all the chattering birds of the 
air that would flutter down upon your heart, and devour the 
good seed sown in it. It is a hard task to set yourself. You 
know not whence they come, the noisy, and oft-times noisome 
creatures ; and often at the moment when you think your mind 
is most free and empty for the reception of the heavenly guest, 
then some foolish thought swoops down, and the timorous dove 
of peace is scared away by the flapping of his foul wings. It 
seems to me at times, Barry, that one must needs drink at every 
broken cistern, and find out for one's self how hot and brackish 
the water is, before we shall be satisfied with the taste of the 
waters of life.' 

' But you are satisfied? ' said Barry. 
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' Satisfied !' echoed her aunt, with another upward and solemn 
glance ; ' there is no word for that satisfaction. When I am 
waiting for him, he comes to me ; I feel the nearness of his 
presence ; " he wraps me in his crimson vest, and tells me all 
his name." I feel in myself what he has borne for me. I share 
all his mortal anguish, and I am as if crucified with him. This 
is rapture. But what is it when I feel his divine joy, his eternal 
blessedness ? Oh ! child, it is a poor word to use, is the word 
satisfied.' 

' But what must I do ?' repeated Barry. 

' I will describe to you the first time I enjoyed this union 
with him,' said the mystic. ' Like you, I earnestly desired it, 
but I was at the time in great sorrow and heaviness of heart. I 
resolved to empty it of all, of every care or pleasure or hope of 
this life. I seated myself under the sycamore-tree in the garden, 
and fastened my eyes upon the turf at my feet, resolving to see 
nothing, and listen to nothing that might distract me. Every 
thought that arose I chased away ; I did not even pray for any- 
thing, for prayer is not meditation. I strove to make my mind 
a blank for God to write upon. And then came to my soul at 
last the Divine presence ; my inward ear heard the still small 
voice, which speaks only in perfect solitude and recollection of 
spirit. So was the secret of the Lord revealed to me.' 

After this conversation they sat in silence for the rest of the 
morning. Barry was filled with the keen desire of a young and 
enthusiastic nature to verify for itself this experience of some- 
thing beyond the ordinary joys of religion. Her awed fancy 
was fired with strange imaginations, and she waited impatiently 
for the hour of her aunt's mid-day meditation. When it arrived, 
and Mrs. Lloyd withdrew silently to the unfurnished room, where 
her chair was set in a special place, that no change might dis- 
tract her thoughts, Barry attired herself hastily in her bonnet 
and shawl, and hurried out to find the seat under the sycamore- 
tree. 

It was a fine old spreading tree, growing in the hedge be- 
tween the garden and the heath beyond. A few broad yellow 
leaves were still left upon its lower branches, but the rest lay 
mouldering upon the turf, which was green with grass 
mosses. The seat under the tree was close against the ? 
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trunk, and Barry found a comfortable resting-place for her 
head, as well as the soft carpet of the turf for her feet The air 
was still soft and mild, especially at the noontide, when all 
breath of frost had passed from the atmosphere ; and a gentle 
breeze rustled among the few leaves overhead with a quiet and 
monotonous murmur. Barry half closed her grey eyes, until the 
long lashes lay as a screen between them and the spot of green 
moss upon which she fastened her gaze. It would have been 
a pleasant picture to see, had there been anyone to see it She 
was very much in earnest ; very ambitious to enter upon this 
new and mystical phase of spiritual life, and her colour came 
and went with her irregularly drawn breath. She felt all her 
senses pretematurally quickened for every sound and sight of 
outward life. She could hear the geese in the stubble-fields far 
away, and the rooks flying over the heath, and the pigeons in 
the dovecot behind the house ; even the clicking of Nanny's 
pattens about the kitchen floor reached her attentive ear. The 
little spot of turf upon which she was gazing seemed full of 
attractive wonders ; the flickering sunbeams seemed to choose 
it for a place to dance about, and the late flies of autumn buzzed 
round it But she persevered in her effort to set herself free 
from every distracting influence, and she shut her eyes, and 
closed her ears steadily against these sights and sounds. Still 
it was no easy task, as her aunt had said. Her thoughts, like 
her senses, appeared to be stimulated to an unwonted activity, 
and above all her father's difficulties haunted her imagination. 
These were the chattering birds, of which she had been warned, 
and she drove them away with energy and gradually brought 
herself, as she believed, to the desired condition of mental 
emptiness. Sounds died away, and sights vanished, and the 
thoughts which had troubled her grew fainter. A sensation of 
profound rest and quietness was breathed through her frame ; 
and before Barry knew it, she had fallen asleep under the 
old sycamore-tree, like a child weary with its play. 

She was awakened from a pleasant dream of her lost mother 

standing before her, and laying her caressing hand softly upon 

her forehead, by a movement close beside her, which caused her 

"" ~" — " up in something like alarm, to meet the eyes of Mark 

bent smilingly upon her. Barry rubbed her own, and 
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looked round her in bewilderment, uncertain whether she could 
really be at Clunbury if Mark was there. But the sight of the 
sycamore^ and the little spot of turf before her, brought back to 
her mind the meditation upon which he had intruded, and she 
looked at him regretfully and reproachfully. ' Oh Mark !* she 
cried, ' you ought not to have disturbed me. I had just got my 
mind free from other thoughts, and I should have felt what my 
aunt feels.' 

* You were asleep, Barry,' answered Mark laughing ; ' so 
sound asleep that you never heard my footsteps on the walk. 
Then you too were trying to have your hour of trance ? ' 

* I'm afraid I was asleep,' said Barry, getting up from her 
comfortable seat and looking round her sorrowfully. 'Yes, I 
was trying to meditate like my aunt, but I fell asleep instead.' 

* The most natural thing in the world to do,' said Mark, ' in 
a place so quiet as this. Don't take it to heart, Barry. You are 
intended for another kind of Christian life, I hope. I am afraid 
it is but a spiritual indulgence after all ; and not worth as much 
as the active cheerful service of a true heart. It is no necessary 
part of real religion. This mystic experience may be very 
pleasant, but it is not so profitable as the more practical faith, 
which impels to active benevolence instead of personal enjoy- 
ment But you do not ask me why I am here.' 

* Why are you here, Mark ? ' she asked quickly, laying her 
hand upon his arm, and looking up into his face with a sudden 
expression of fear upon her own. * Is there anything the matter 
at home ? ' 

* No, no ! ' he cried, ' what a simpleton I am ! They are all 
right ; but I thought I would take my holiday, and come down 
here for a few days to see if I could use my influence with your 
uncle for you and your father. I could say more to him than 
you can.' 

' My uncle is gone,' said Barry. 

* Gone ! ' echoed Mark, in a tone of amazement. 

* Gone to Manchester,' continued Barry, * to see what he can 
do for my father ; and I am to stay here with my aunt till he 
returns. I am very glad you are come though ; it is very Ion 
here.' 

* Even if I disturb your meditations ! ' said Mark, si 
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' So your uncle has gone to see what he can do for your father ? 
Well, he can help him if he wil],' 

' Is he a rich man ? ' asked Barry. 

'Certainly he is a rich man/ he answered, inadvertently; 
'his income cannot be less than 1,000/ a year. He can help your 
father without hurting himself.' 

' I had no idea he was so rich ! ' exclaimed Barry, joyfiilly, 
as a cloud of bright hopes rose before her mind. She forgot her 
interrupted meditation, and as it yet wanted half an hour to din- 
ner-time she walked toandfrowithMark under the leafless trees, 
altogether regardless that she was sharpening her appetite bythe 
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CHAPTER XI. 

ANOTHER UNEXPECTED GUEST. 

While Mark and Barry were walking about the garden, 
loitering to look at the clusters of crimson berries on the moun- 
tain ash, and the bright coral of the hips upon the briars, Nanny 
was lost in perplexed thought over her handful of fire in the 
kitchen grate. Mark's yearly visit had been a kind of annual 
feast, when Mr. Lloyd had, in his favour, softened somewhat in 
his hard parsimony. But in the master's absence, Nanny's 
perplexities were overwhelming. If she laid extravagant hands 
upon the carefully-measured allowances for the household, she 
would come to the end of her supplies in three or four days at 
the longest. She opened the cupboard, and looked disconso- 
lately at her store ; for what was barely enough for three would 
be far too little for four. It was useless to apply to her mistress, 
who. would have bidden her use the provisions she possessed, 
' taking no thought for the morrow ; ' but Nanny had a very large 
share of worldly prudence, and she shrank at the idea of meeting 
■ master If she was unfaithful to the trust he reposed in her. 
A^rr turning ovef the difficulty in her mind, she ascended to 
1 she slept, where all herearthly possessions were 
jnk, with a rounded lid, and covered with a gay 
ncd paper. It was the only gay thing in the 
low bed was brown and wonn-eaten, and the 
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single chair, upon which Nanny had propped up a bit of broken 
looking-glass, was worn out in the seat, and had lost one of its 
legs. Nanny's trunk was secured by a padlock as strong as if it 
held all her master's hoards, and she carried the key in the bosom 
of her dress for safety. She knelt down before it, and lifted its 
lid with caution, taking out one by one her well-kept and scanty 
clothes, until she came to a little tortoiseshell box, upon which 
was a thin silver lozenge, bearing the initials of M. F. and £. 
L. Nanny, almost trembling, touched a spring, and looked in 
upon ten five-shilling pieces, the gifts bestowed upon her by Mark 
after each of his yearly visits since the death of lier young mis- 
tress. She turned them over fondly, and rubbed them one after 
another upon the short sleeve of her gown, and after choosing 
with great deliberation the dullest of her treasured coins, she re- 
locked her trunk, and went slowly and sadly downstairs. 

It was her intention to go to the village butcher and make a 
bargain with him for some joint of meat which she could set be- 
fore her master's unexpected guest; but as she regained the 
kitchen, she started back with a shrill cry of surprise and alarm. 
The kitchen hearth was no longer unoccupied as Nanny had 
expected to find it, but seated upon her own favourite three-legged 
milking stool was a tall, tkin, meagre man, whose face was hag- 
gard and unshaven, and whose long bony hands where stretched 
over the smouldering embers in the grate. On the floor beside 
him was a stick and bundle, and across his knees lay a lai^e 
book, covered with green baize, which resembled a family Bible. 
It was the sight of this last object which restrained Nanny from 
uttering a second shriek, and violently breaking in upon her mis- 
tress's meditations. At the first cry the intruder had risen from 
his seat, and turned round to meet her with an expectant look 
upon his toil-worn face. 

' Why ! aw reckon yo' dunna' know me agen, missis,' he said. 

' No, I don't,' answered Nanny, sharply ; ' and as who you 
are, youVe no rights to make free with my kitchen and my fire 
a-this-ns.' 

' Aw beg pardon, missis,' he said humbly, ^ but aw made sure 
of a welcome. Yo're a kind o' kin to me. Aw'm fra' Manches- 
ter, a throstle weaver by trade, and Reuben Clough by 
Yoll know me agen now/ 
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* Well, to be sure ! ' cried Nanny, clasping her hard hands to- 
gether with a surprise as genuine as if they had been soft and 
white, like Mab's ; * you never mean to tell me you*re Mary's 
husband. What in the world has brought you here, Clough ? 
How ever, in the name of wonder, did you find your way down 
to a place like this ? ' 

' Hoo'sdeed,' answered Clough, disregarding Nanny's question 
— * hoo deed o* clenmiing last Sunday neet It's a hard death to 
dee o'. My ould dixionary says, " He that starves of hunger dies 
feverish and delirious." Aw reckon the poor lass mun ha' been 
delirious, for hoo bade me come here till there were better times, 
and hoo said yo'd do yore best to get me work wi' the farmers. 
It's a poor hand aw'd be at farming as how it is ; and maybe 
aw'd ha' done wiser to ha' stayed at home and clemmed among 
th' ruck.' 

The latter sentence of Clough's speech was dictated by a feel- 
ing of resentment at the want of welcome in Nanny's manner. 
She was a little dull of comprehension, and could not be touched 
to the quick at the first mention of sorrow ; but the news of her 
sister's death was making sure progress towards the heart of 
her sensibilities. She leaned her red elbows upon the dresser, 
and the tears began to gather slowly in her eyes, and to trickle 
one by one down her coarse cheeks. 

' And Mary's dead, poor dear ! ' she sobbed, * and she died of 
hunger, while I had plenty. Why didn't you send me word?* 
she asked, turning angrily upon hinL ' I've a box full of money 
upstairs, beside two years' wages due to me, that master is tak- 
ing care of. Why didn't you let me know, man ? Here am I 
living in plenty, and poor Mary, my own sister as was, was 
clenmied to death ! ' 

The tears were falling quickly now, and Nanny laid her head 
upon the dresser and sobbed aloud. 

^ Aw didn't know how bad hoo were, ' said Clough, in a broken 
voice; 'there were a babby come, and it lay pining and 
pining by her till it deed, and hoo never said hoo were hungry, 
never a word. And aw tried not to think on it, for aw hadn't a 
sup or a bite to give her, yo see, and aw were too proud to go a 
beggin'. But if aw'd known ' 

Clough paused and rubbed the back of his hand across 
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his eyes, and sank down again like one wearied and heart- 
sick. Nanny continued to sob and sway herself to and fro 
upon the dresser for some minutes, and then she wiped away 
her tears with a ragged duster which lay handy for her 
use. 

* How did you come from Manchester ? ' she asked. 

*Aw came wi' th' young mester,' said Clough, nodding 
towards the garden; 'he paid my fare, and came with me 
himself.' 

* Well ! ' continued Nanny, ' Mary wasn't wrong when she 
sent you to me. She weren't delirious, I tell you. Ay ! Ill help 
you, and you needn't think nothing of it, ' she added, with a touch 
of true delicacy in her simple words, * for you're the same as my 
brother, you know, and youll do as much by me when I need it 
I think I've got a silver piece about me this morning. Ay ! here 
it is ; it's only five shillings, but it'ill help you on a bit, and I've 
plenty more where that came from.' ' 

She gave him the money with an air of indifference, as if 
five-shilling pieces were as conmion as pence with her, and 
Clough changed it from one palm to the other, with awkwardly 
mumbled thanks. The morning had been full of excitement to 
Nanny, and her head was bewildered with a multitude of thoughts. 
She had not time just then to yield to her natural sorrow for her 
sister's death, for there was still Mark's dinner to be provided, 
and a lodging must be found for Clough. 

'You can't stay here,' she said ; 'master is very particular 
about nobody harbouring the house' (by which word Nanny 
probably meant haunting), 'but there's old Mr. Trevor, that 
rents the end of the house, and maybe he'll fipd a lodging for 
you till we can look round us. You follow me, and I shall know 
in a jiffy.* 

Nanny took care to lock the kitchen-door after her as they 
started to go the distance of the house ; but she did it furtively, 
and, as she believed, unseen by her visitor, who paced on with 
heavy steps and downcast mien^ At the other end of the old 
mansion, an oak door, thickly studded with nails, opened into a 
vast stone-paved servants' hall, one side of which contained a 
grate that in former days had held half a load of fuel at op' 
old infirm man sat within the shelter of the chimney janr 
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bent, blear-eyed old man, whose eyelids blinked as he turned his 
face towards the opening door. 

' Mr Trevor/ said Nanny, who felt the importance of intro- 
ducing a stranger from a great city, 'this gentleman is Mr. 
Clough of Manchester, my brother-in-law, who's come a visiting 
to me, only I've no accommodation at all, being in service, and I'm 
forced to ask you if you'd find a spare place for him for a bit. 
And you and me 'ill settle betwixt ourselves some of these first 
days ; and tho least said the soonest mended.' 

Nanny's application of the proverb was not altogether ap- 
propriate ; but neither she nor her hearers were conscious of it. 
The old mole-catcher nodded his head as accepting her propo- 
sals, and stretched out a withered hand, with nails like claws, 
to welcome Clough, while Nanny looked on with great satisfac- 
tion at the speedy solution of one of her problems. 

' I've got a son in Manchester,' said Trevor ; 'he's a sort of 
a parson, though you wouldn't think it, and look at me. They 
call him a town missionary, and he can preach and pray 
wonderful. He's preached here in this house, and mester Lloyd 
himself came to the preaching. He wears a black coat, and a 
black handkercher, and he looks like a bom parson, though I 
say it as shouldn't. But he isn't half as fine a man as his 
brother Dick. Dick's a prize-fighter, he is, and stands six foot 
in his stocking-feet. Ay ! he's a fine chap, and a comfort to his 
old father. He's fout the Leeds Slasher and beat him. Stay— 
I've got the newspaper with it in somewheres. My son James 
sends me a tract in big letters, and the " British Workman " 
every month ; and Dick never lets me go without a paper when 
he's had a fighting bout. I'll find you summat to read while 
you're here. You needn't be afeared of his not enjoying hisself 
Nanny.' 

Thus reassured, and finding her guest made so welcome, 
Nanny hurried back to the house. She mounted to her attic 
a second time, but she had no leisure to linger over her treasures, 
or dally in her choice of a coin. The second was taken with 
but half the hesitation and pang of the first ; and she snapped 
down the lid of the money-box in haste, and left her padlock 
lying beside her big trunk. There was a vague feeling about 
her that as soon as she had time she would sit down and think 
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over her sister's sad death ; but at present the claims of hos- 
pitality were too urgent upon her^ and she hastened away to the 
nearest farm-house, while Mark Fletcher and Barry prolonged 
their pleasant stroll out of doors in the fresh autumn air. 



CHAPTER XII. 

A BEQUEST. 

A VERY Strong attachment existed between Mrs. Lloyd and 
Mark Fletcher, though each looked upon the other as inclined 
to carry their religious practices to an extreme. Mark, in his 
restless energy, and active, muscular Christianity, as it has of 
late been the fashion to call it, regarded with considerable dis- 
trust the ecstatic and quietist contemplations of Mrs. Lloyd ; 
while she dreaded for him lest the noise, and push, and self- 
reliance of a worldly spirit should creep in to tarnish the bright- 
ness of his religion, and -make shallow the springs of his personal 
piety. But when, at the close of her meditations, she came back 
to the interest of common life, and saw through her window 
Mark in close companionship with Barry, an irresistible gleam 
ofthis world's light shot across the serene, heavenly noon-day 
in which her soul dwelt Saint as she strove to be, a woman's 
instincts awoke within her, as she watched these two beings 
both dear to her, loitering to and fro in the faint and fleeting 
sunshine ; and a wonder, soon shaping itself into a desire, took 
possession of her as to whether the Divine Providence, in the 
minute care and ordering of which she surely trusted, could have 
destined them to pass through life together in the closest of 
earth's companionships. The tears sprang to her eyes for an 
instant as she remembered her lost daughter, for whom Mark 
had mourned so loyally and long ; but she returned with delight 
to the new thought which had dawned upon her. If Mark's pro- 
longed sorrow could be compensated by a life of happiness with 
Barry, she would do all in her power to further the union. 

It was no doubt this little breath of earthly interest wafted 
across her soul, which awakened in Mrs. Lloyd a most unusual 
concern about dinner. One o'clock had long since passed, and 
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neither had she been disturbed in her meditations, nor had Mark 
and Barry been summoned from the garden. She drew her 
shawl tightly about her small frame, and ventured timorously 
towards Nanny's domains. Nanny's difficulties were at a climax, 
but she was contending against them with the courage of an 
almost forlorn hope. The large grate, with bars wide enough 
to need great lumps of coal to fill them, was half piled with clumps 
of wood, round which Nanny was thrusting prickly branches of 
gorse, which burned up quickly, and died out after scorching 
and blackening the thicker fuel A large round pot hung by a 
chain to a bar of iron at some heiglit in the chimney, and with 
all her efforts Nanny could only keep it on the simmer, not dar- 
ing to leave it for a single minute. Her face was red with blow- 
ing at the green wood, and an occasional tear strolling down her 
cheek, partly at the thought of her sister's death, and partly at 
the futility of her exertions, had marked out its channel on her 
dingy skin. As Mrs. Lloyd gained the kitchen-door, she fell 
back in a crouching attitude upon her heeb, and flinging her 
apron over her head gave way to the bitterness of defeat and 
sorrow. 

* Why, Nanny, my woman !' said Mrs. Lloyd, less calmly 
than usual, ' what is the matter now ? ' 

* Everythink,' sobbed Nanny, too engrossed in trouble to be 
amazed at the apparition of her mistress. * There's my sister 
dead, and Mr. Mark come unexpected, and no dinner for him, 
and the master gone away unexpected, and left nothing extra to 
eat and drink, and me obliged to part with two of my crown- 
pieces, with my sister's widower as is coming here clemmed, as 
well as buying a fowl and a piece of bacon for Mr. Mark's dinner. 
And now the pot won't boil.' 

This mention of the last stroke to her trials roused Nanny to 
fresh exertions, and she once more applied her mouth to the 
business of blowing the smouldering fire. 

* I'd call Miss Barry in,' she said, between her efforts, ' but 
she looks so pretty side by side with Mr. Mark, and he's looking 
happier than ever I seen him since we lost Miss Ellen. You 
just throw a eye, m'em, out of that window, and see what you 
think about it.' 

*I have seen them, Nanny,' answered Mrs. Lloyd, a deli- 
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cate flush upon her pale face. ' No, don't call Barry in ; 111 
help you. But what do you mean about your sister and her 
husband ! ' 

'She's dead/ said Nanny, with new tears — ^*died in the 
famine up in Lancashire. God forgive me for having plenty to 
eat and drink, and a good fire and bed, while poor Mary were 
starving to death ! But 111 find out some way of pinching my- 
self a bit, and send it to the poor folks who are dying of it.' 

It would be a hard matter for Nanny to find any way in 
which she was not pinched by her master ; but her mind was 
already busy, cutting smaller her allotted slices of bread, and 
diminishing her scanty wardrobe in favour of the sufferers, of 
whom Mary was the melancholy representative. She looked 
almost regretfully at the chicken sinmiering in the iron pot ; but 
it was for Mark and Barry, and hospitahty also demanded some 
sacrifice from her. 

' A tender little chicken it is,' she said, triumphantly, for a 
languid fiame was playing coquettishly about the wood, as if it 
meant to make it bum up into a brisk fire, ' and a pretty bit of 
rhoded bacon, like a picture. If s going on all right now, ma'am, 
and I'll put the potatoes into a net and lay the cloth, and Mr. 
Mark shall have a good dinner for once in a way. He's looking 
a deal thinner than he was ; but I suppose they're all half starved 
now in Lancashire. It 'ud never do for me to go making a guz- 
zling brute beast of myself, while Mr. Mark and Miss Barry, and 
thousands of other folks better than me, don't know where to turn 
to for a meal's meat.' 

After Mrs. Lloyd had returned to the sitting-room, Nanny's 
labours went on prosperously. The fire burned without any 
further attention, and the pot boiled gently and satisfactorily. 
She completed the rest of her preparations with a calmer mind, 
taking her own poor allowance of butter to make the necessary 
sauce. Setting aside her private grief, never had she enjoyed 
cooking a dinner as she did this one. She chose the whitest 
and the least darned of the table-cloths, and rejected the cracked 
glasses that generally adorned the dinner-table. Once or twice 
her voice was uplifted in a stave or two of a hymn, the only sing- 
ing Nanny indulged in ; but a timely recollection occurred to 
her that Mary's widower might be within hearing, ar' '" 
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contented herself with occasional peeps at Mark and Barry^ ac- 
companied by mysterious nods and smiles. 

It was a proud moment to Nanny when she placed the 
largest dish in the house before Mark, containing the chicken, 
boiled to the tenderest point, and the piece of bacon, well browned 
before the fire, with a thin sprinkling of bread crumbs. She 
persisted with dignity in ignoring Barry's glance and gesture of 
amazed inquiry, and the placid satisfaction of her mistress. As 
Mark thrust a fork into the breast, she watched with anxious 
interest the two little drops of gravy which trickled down from 
each prong, as if the chicken shed a tear or two over its own 
untimely fate. 

' Mr. Mark,' she said in a loud and agitated whisper, ' 111 
thank you to see that Miss Barry makes a hearty dinner ; and 
if you'll do the same sir, and finish it up atween you and the 
missis, you're as welcome to it as flowers in May ; for I can 
guess what a famine is.' 

Nanny did not wait for any reply, but rushed away precipi- 
tately into the now desolate kitchen. The brief fire was quenched 
and the charred wood lay among its own white embers. The 
iron pot had ceased to boil, and hung empty in the wide chimney 
and the cupboard which she had rifled stood open, displaying 
its bare shelves. The hour of Nanny's fugitive triumph and 
exultation had flitted by ; and now, sitting down, like the ancient 
mourners, amongst the ashes, she gave full course to her post- 
poned grief. 

It was not until night, and after Barry had gone to bed, that 
Mrs. Lloyd had the opportunity for any close and confidential 
conversation with Mark. For some time before her daughter's 
death she had regarded him in the light of a very dear and only 
son ; and often, when they were alone together, Mark called 
her mother, a name grown strange to her ears, yet the more pre- 
cious because of its rarity. There was no fire lighted yet, for 
Nanny had not dared to infringe further upon her master's orders; 
and the single candle gave but a dim light, as they sat close to- 
gether, Wtrs. Lloyd's small cold hand lying fondly in Mark's. 

*You are looking better, mother/ he said, g^ing steadily and 

iovingly into her pale face, which was scarcely lit up by the 
eeble light. 
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'No, my boy/ she answered, smiling^, 'the end is coming 
very near. Soon I shall be lost in the ocean of God. Every 
day there is given to me a pure drop of his love, but it fails to 
satisfy my soul now. Every day the mystic name is revealed 
more and more to me, but it only increases my hungering to 
look upon Him whose name I am learning. And the hour 
is coming quickly. It was shown to me to-day that I should 
behold my husband's face no more, and that you, and perhaps 
Barry, will see me depart in peace .' 

There was no tremour or agitation in her tone, and the calm, 
grave features were stirred only by the quiet smile with which 
she met Mark's gaze. 

* It is only a troubled fancy,' he said sharply, yet lifting her 
thin fingers to his lips. * I tell you, mother, your life is too 
solitary, and too full of reverie. It begets sickly fancies which 
disturb you.' 

* Disturbs me !' she repeated : *nay, Mark, it only disturbs 
me with unspeakable gladness. It is but the voice of the bride- 
groom who claims his bride. I have no more to do than to 
cross the threshold of the vestibule, where I have waited so long, 
into the full glory of his presence.' 

' But you leave us in the vestibule,' said Mark, in a tone of 
remonstrance and discontent. 

* Yes ! ' she answered ; * you and Barry, the two beings I 
love best on earth. Mark, I bequeath Barry to your care. You 
must be all in all to her.' 

The strong hand of Mark Fletcher trembled in Mrs. Lloyd's 
light clasp, and she looked keenly into his face in the dull light. 

* Could you love Barry, Mark ? ' she whispered. 

He hesitated in answering. There had been a subtle pride 
unknown to himself, in his own constancy to one memory, and 
one grave, which had been working in his heart for years. It had 
made part of his reputation, and given him half his prestige. 
It had set him apart, and in one way ^bove all the other men of 
his age and standing ; and procured for him in the estimation 
of his Sunday-school a position which no ordinary and mar- 
riageable man could have attained. Yet Mark's heart beat the 
quicker for Mrs. Lloyd's question ; and a vision of Barry's 
sweet face stole before his mind. It would be a pleasanter 
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thing to have that face smiling upon him on his own hearth, 
than to pass solitary hours in comfortless lodgings, or even in 
watching beside sick-beds, where an hired nurse might fill his 
place as well. 

* I cannot marry/ he said, evasively. * When Ellen died — 
our Ellen, mother — I purchased an annuity which will come to 
me when I am sixty, and since then I have given all the residue 
of my income to the poor. I have not a penny beside my 
current salary.* 

* But if that is your only hindrance,' answered Mrs. Lloyd, 
' I can remove it. I have two thousand pounds which I have 
the right to will as I please ; and I will leave it to you and 
Barry after my husband's death. You love Barry, my boy ? ' 

Once again Mark hesitated, though his pulses beat, and the 
blood burned in his face. He scarcely knew till this moment 
how dear Barry was to him. He had stood far enough away, 
and high enough above her, to see how she had grown into the 
sweet, sound, sensible womanhood, whose charms she now pos- 
sessed ; and all the time imperceptibly and unconsciously she 
had been strengthening her delicate hold upon his esteem and 
love. He recollected little thrills of fear, and unrecognised 
jealousy, which had run through him, almost unknown to him- 
self at the time, whenever he had seen Barry surrounded by a 
band of the male teachers in the Sunday-schooL He shrank a 
little at the thought of the nine days' wonder which would follow 
the announcement of his betrothal, but the next instant he felt 
ashamed of the poor regret ; and pressing Mrs. Lloyd's hand, 
in an unconscious grip which made her face grow paler, though 
it did not drive the placid smile from her lips, he answered, 
* Yes, I love her with all my heart. She shall be dearer to me 
than anything else — on earth,' added Mark, reverently, with 
bowed head, and lowered voice. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

MR. LLOYD IN SEARCH OF HIS DEBTOR. 

The debt owing to Mr. Lloyd by the town missionary, James 
Trevor, was one of long standing, and it seemed very probable 
he would still be unable to pay it Mr. Lloyd put off from day 
to day his journey to Blackburn in pursuit of him, hoping that 
he might be coming over to pay a visit to his family, who were 
still living in Manchester, and thereby save him the expense of 
his railway fare. He felt no scruple about taking his full share 
of the lavish expenditure of his brother's house, which at the 
same time provoked his anger ; a silent and covert anger a 
hundredfold more dangerous than more open wrath. He was 
always a smooth-tongued, soft-spoken man away from his own 
home, so that poor Mab suspected nothing of his smothered 
indignation, and continued her lavish endeavours to please her 
rich uncle. His hopes as to the return of the city missionary 
were however doomed to disappointment, and having almost 
completed what other business he had to transact in Manchester, 
he was compelled reluctantly to decide upon one of two alter- 
natives — either to leave his claim to the conscience of his debtor, 
or spend the few shillings necessary to convey him to Blackburn 
and back. After a profound and protracted deliberation he 
resolved upon the latter. 

It was a close, soft, murky day of November, and the sun 
shone but dimly behind its thick curtain of cloud and fog. It 
might have been that in the country the day possessed a melan- 
choly and gentle tenderness of its own, which made it sweet and 
beautiful in its kind ; but in the dark streets of Manchester an 
unmitigated gloom prevailed, more depressing than any violence 
of storms, or the downright pouring of rain. Mr. Lloyd had no 
eye or thought for the weather, beyond that of taking his 
brother's good silk umbrella, in place of his own worn and 
shabby one. It was a small advantage gained, and a small 
saving effected, very much to his taste, and he walked down to 
the station with more pleasure than would have been his, if his 
own umbrella had been exposed to the occasional gusts of thick 

F 
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driijhng rain. The train for Blackbura was on the point ot 
starling, and he had only time for one short, sharp pang as he 
paid the money for his return-tickeL 

At that time — I do not know how it may be now — the trains 
between Bolton and Blackburn ran at a funereal rale, which 
seemed somehow in keeping with the bleak and desolate country 
through which they passed — a country lying inactive in a forced 
holiday. Everywhere along the route were seen deep dales, 
with a swift stream running down them, and cotton-mills built 
upon their banks; but though the waters were flowing on with 
helpful and busy swiftness, the machinery of the mills was all 
silent, and the tall chimneys were free from smoke. Through 
the midst of these dull and sluggish dales the train carrying 
Tames Trevor's creditor passed very slowly, as if the officials of 
the railway were themselves mastered and borne down by the 
universal calamity. Mr. Lloyd made no complaint, as some of 
the other passengers did, for he was a man to whom time was 
of no value, excepting when he was receiving and counting over 
money. His brain was busily engaged in going through his 
approaching interview with his debtor, and in steeling himsell 
against any plausible appeal which might be used to prevail 
upon him to postpone his claim. 

At length the train reached Blackburn, and he turned out 
into the streets. There was something utterly indescribable 
about the town. It was not deserted, for there were great 
numbers of persons passing to and fro, and the shops were open ; 
yet there was something in the atmosphere of the place, and in 
the aspect of every face, which would have given a stranger, 
ignorant of the circumstances of its distress, the impression that 
a great calamity was brooding over it. There were forty 
thousand souls in it destitute of the sheer necessaries of life. 
The shop windows were negligently and scantily set out, and 
the owners stood idly at the doors with their arms folded, as if 
looking out for the customers who could not come. The 

"rs who thronged the pavements were many of them 

iimt, with the ghost of a brave smile looking out of 
e heavy eyes. The greatest number were either 
poorly clad, or wore clothes which were manifestly 
T them. There was no sign or sound of work in the 
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streets, though probably they were more crowded than when the 
operatives were in prosperous employment. As it was, Mr. 
Lloyd was jostled by an importunate band of street-beggars — ^. 
professional beggars who were making hay in this grim harvest 
while the sun shone; but his sole notice of their worrying 
appeals to his charity was a frown, and a gesture of the most 
decided refusal. 

It may be that this day was about to be the last testing-day 
of David Lloyd. He had been brought down by the working 
of his own covetousness to the very heart of suffering and want 
There was nothing here to draw away the attention or distract 
the thought. On every hand want, with its hideousness laid 
bare, presented itself face to face with him, and compelled him 
to recognise its ghastliness. It was a calamity against which 
there could have been exercised no foresight, and which could 
not have been averted by any effort If his eyes were not alto- 
gether blinded by the Mammon whom he served, nor his heart 
deadened to the hardness of the nether mill-stone, he would be 
made to see suffering, and feel enough of pity for it, to open 
some channel by which the grace of God could reach once again 
the withering core of his soul. He came down to the town upon 
a mean and paltry business ; but who can tell what patient 
angel was at his side directing his steps, and turning even the 
poor niggardliness of his errand into a last possible opportunity 
for conquering his besetting sin ? 

Mr. Lloyd sauntered slowly through the streets, looking 
keenly about him, in the hope of seeing Trevor, without having 
to apply to the vicar for his address. He had a natural dread 
of the clergy as being licensed and honourable beggars, always 
ready to dip their hands into any purse open to them, and more 
especially so at the present crisis. In view of this possibility he 
had only brought with him sixpence above the amount of his 
fare, with which he intended to buy enough bread and cheese to 
serve him for his lunch. He began to regret having taken 
Christopher's umbrella, with its handsome ivory handle, which 
might cdnvey the impression that he was wealthy enough to 
choose to dress like a poor man. He caught, or fancied 
he caught, many an eye scanning him inquiringly, as if to c?^ 
culate his worth in money ; and he chuckled at the recollec^ 
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of his discretion in having no more than sixpence in his 
pocket 

Strolling along thus leisurely and observantly, he came upon 
a scene which puzzled him. The pavement upon the opposite 
side of the street into which he had rambled, was filled by a long 
and closely-packed procession of men standing three or four 
abreast. There were men of all ages, and with all kinds of faces, 
but every one wore the self-same expression of patient trouble 
and uneasy shame. That this close crowd was in motion it was 
scarcely possible to tell, for it was only by a step or two at a 
time that they could make any progress. As far as Mr. Lloyd 
could see, the sad procession — a procession with neither music 
nor banners— stretched along the street, gliding patiently and 
mournfully towards some unseen point. It was more melancholy 
and depressing than a funeral, and the faces of the men were 
as sad as those of mourners. A policeman who was passing 
told Mr. Lloyd, in answer to his inquiry, that these were the 
starving operatives waiting to go in turn before the committee 
of relief, and that those who were near the end could not get in 
before late in the evening. ' These were hard times,' said the 
policeman. 

' Do you know anything of a town missionary of the name 
of Trevor ? ' asked Mr. Lloyd, anxiously. 

* Can't say I do,' he answered, * but he's sure to be about 
somewhere. The missionaries are getting no idle times. Have 
you looked into the Town Hall ? ' 

' No,' said Mr. Lloyd. 

' You'd better try there, then,' was the reply, ' and if he's not 
there go to some of the schools. There are a lot of schools 
going, church and chapel. Is he church or chapel?' 

' Church,' answered Mr. Lloyd. 

' The Town Hall's the place then,' said the policeman, ' or 
Mrs. Gladstone's Industrial School, perhaps. You ask at the 
Town Hall, and ten to one somebody knows.' 

Mr. Lloyd wasted no time in gazing longer at the procession 
of downcast but patient men, who were waiting for the food 
their children were crying for at home. He turned his steps 
quickly towards the Town Hall, mounted the broad staircase, 
and following the murmur of many voices somewhere near at 
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hand, he found himself at one of the doors of the Hall itself. 
It was a large and lofty room with an orchestra at one end for 
the * accommodation of the musicians when a concert was held 
there. But the assembly now gathered in it was altogether 
different from the fashionably dressed audience at a concert. 
The seats were arranged in squares, and filled with classes of 
women and girls, busily occupied in learning to sew, under the 
superintendence of a number of ladies. There was more talk- 
ing among them than among the quiet and depressed host of 
men before the relief office ; but the murmur of voices had no 
tone of merriment, and no sound of laughter mingled with it. 
Now and then some class would start a hymn that seemed to 
die upon their languid lips, faint with want of food ; but before 
the measure fell into silence it was caught up by other voices, 
and borne on for a minute or two, till it passed to a third band 
of singers. There was a more pathetic music in this fitful and 
sighing song than in any concert scientifically executed from 
the emblazoned orchestra ; and Mr. Lloyd, who had a fine ear 
for melody, especially that of human voices, which cost nothing 
and need no tuning, forgot for a minute the errand which had 
brought him to the door of the Hall. 

* Are you come to see our school ? ' asked a pleasant voice 
beside him, which recalled him to the business he nad in hand. 

' No, madam,' he answered, uncovering his grey head (for 
politeness is cheap, and wins favour, which may be worth some- 
thing), ' I am in search of a town missionary called Trevor.' 

* I know him very well,' was the reply, ' and where you can 
find him. I will send one of our women to show you the way.' 

* I'm much obliged to you,' he said, wondering whether he 
should have to pay his guide, and half inclined to ask the lady. 

' You are a stranger in Blackburn,' she said, pleased with his 
manner, *■ and I think it only "right to warn you against the beg- 
gars in the streets. The most deserving poor come to these 
schools, and we find work for them, and pay them so much a 
week. If you have anything to give, let me recommend you to 
entrust it to some of the committees.' 

* I will. I never give to beggars,' said Mr. Lloyd truthfully, 
* I'm but a poor man myself, but my wife and I mak^ i^ ov "^i** 
to give away a tithe of our sul?stfince,' 
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* It is a good rule/ she answered, 'and you will have the 
blessing of God for it.' 

She spoke cordially, and offered him her hand before going 
away. Conscience smote lightly the heart of the miser. He 
wished he had not uttered the falsehood, which he had repeated so 
often to his wife as almost to believe it himself. For the moment 
he balanced the seven or eight pounds a year, extorted from 
his greedy hands by his wife, against that larger sum which was 
due to God's poor from him, according to the conditions of his 
vow. He felt a little troubled, and half resolved to seek out 
some worthy way of discharging his accumulated debt to God. 
It would never do to defraud Him, said his conscience ; and 
he could not .help but hear the inward whisper. Yes ; he 
would pay up the long score in full some day ; but not just now ; 
he had no money in hand at this time. But it should all be 
paid. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

JUDAS ISCARIOT. 

The woman who was commissioned to act as guide to Mr. 
Lloyd was a scared and cowed-looking creature, who had been 
so long since trampled down into the deep mire of poverty, that 
she found the present state of famine rather an improvement 
upon her former circumstances. So far she was not a fair repre- 
sentative of the women of Blackburn, who had earned largely 
and spent freely during the prosperous times of trade ; but she 
was perhaps the more fitted to knock loudly and strongly at the 
miser's heart. Her hair fell in thin, tangled locks about her 
yellow forehead and lean, hollow cheeks ; and the skin upon 
her lank arms and hands hung loose in thick folds which were 
as hard and tanned as leather. She had been so long poor 
that she was imable to cherish a passing hope of receiving a 
possible sixpence, when her guidance of the stranger was over ; 
for a sixpence extra would have been a treasure to her. Mr. 
Lloyd scrutinised her closely, and with interest. He had found 
a human being whose actual expenditure must be at the lowest 
rate possible in our civilised country ; and he felt that he might 
himself profit by a lesson from her. 
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'You look a little poorly off, my good woman/ he said, in 
his most benevolent tones. The woman cast a timorous glance 
at him, and drew her shawl tighter over her arms, but she did 
not answer a word. 

* Now, I wonder how much a week youVe got to live upon,' 
he added, inquiringly. 

' I'm getting as much as three shillings a week, now,' she 
answered, with a doubtful, sidelong look towards him. ' I'm 
better off nor I used to be when my oud mon were alive. I'm 
middling well off now.' 

* Three shillings a week is seven pounds sixteen shillings a 
year,' said Mr. Lloyd, musingly : * we spend a great deal more 
than that, my wife and I. I should like you to tell me how you 
manage upon three shillings a week.' 

' Manage !' cried the woman, with a feeble laugh of derision. 
' I dunna' know if yo' could ca' it managing. Bless yo' I there's 
no more use to think o' managing than to think o' wearing a silk • 
gownd. I scarce know how th' brass goes, but I'm welly clem- 
med at times. Folks talk about keeping oursen clean, but I'd 
like to see them buy swop on three shillings a week. They've 
offered a prize for the best way o' laying out two shilling a week, 
and if I'd the head I had once, I'd have a try tor it. But I've 
lost my head now. I've lost ever>- think.' 

She shook her head despondingly, and let it droop again in 
an abject fashion, as if she had wearied herself out with the 
effort of giving utterance to so long a speech. Mr. Lloyd was 
lost in deep reflections upon the distribution of three shillings a 
week among the necessaries of life, and saw but little of the 
mournful streets through which they passed. Perhaps to any 
other eye dulled by self there would have been little to see. His 
guide at length stopped at the entrance of an old mill, the door 
of which was reached by a few wooden steps. She ascended 
them, and beckoned to him to follow. The first-floor was in 
separate rooms, where classes of men were at work, learning 
various handicrafts from skilled artisans, some mending their 
own shoes, others making their own jackets, and others engaged 
in carpentry. Mr. Lloyd passed from one class to another, 
giving to each a silent approbation, but disappointed in not 
being brought into contact with Trevor. He ascendf " 
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second-floor after his guide^ but his search met with the same 
result This floor formed one vast low-ceiled room, in which 
were congregated several hundreds of men, some of them white 
headed and wearing spectacles, who were learning, it being the 
first school-time of , their lives, to read and write. A clergyman, 
whose hat was battered and unbrushed, and whose hands and 
face were not of the usual freshness, as if he had been kept too 
hard and too long at work to maintain his clerical dignity un- 
tarnished, was walking about the great room, and seeing a 
stranger standing at the door, came down to speak to him. He 
told Mr. Lloyd that Mr. Trevor was generally engaged at this 
school, but that he had been drafted off to preside over the 
* penny readings.' 

' We are all busy people in Blackbiun just now,' he said, * and 
some of us are a little overworked. It is generally a Bible 
. woman who undertakes the penny readings, but she read aloud, 
. with only very short intervals, for twelve hours yesterday, and 
she has lost her voice to-day. Mr. Trevor is supplying her 
place. He is one of our most useful and active men, is Mr. 
Trevor.' 

^ Is he a poor man, sir ? ' inquired Mr, Lloyd. 

' He has his weekly salary,' replied the clergyman. * At 
present it is only eighteen shillings a week, and he earns it 
nobly ; but of that I know he gives away more perhaps than he 
ought to spare, for he has a wife and child at home. Nobody 
knows how great the temptation is to fling every penny into this 
great g^lf of poverty, and go share and share alike.' 

The face of the speaker kindled with an expression which 
bore testimony to the truth of his feeling this temptation ; but 
Mr. Lloyd took no heed of it, keen as his penetration was. 

* But Trevor is in debt,' he said, angrily ; ' it is not his own 
he is giving away. I call it dishonesty, not charity. A man 
ought to p9,y his just debts before he gives away a farthing.' 

Mr. Uoyd struck his brother's umbrella heavily and sharply 
upon the bare floor, and spoke in the tone in which he intended 
to address his debtor, and all the men within hearing lifted up 
their heads to listen. 

'Perhaps the creditor is not a poor man,' suggested the 
'^i'»rgyman. 
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' He is not a rich man/ answered Mr. Lloyd ; ' but that is no 
part of the question, sir. What blessing can he expect to rest 
upon him ? But I will see him, and speak to him myself.' 

* One word more,' said the clergyman. * This is no time to 
be severe about money matters. Look about you as you pass 
through the streets, and your judgment of James Trevor will be 
softened.' 

It would need a good deal to soften Mr. Lloyd's judgment of 
his debtor, for the three pounds stood before his imagination in 
increased value. It was more than a thiid of the whole annual 
income of his guide ; her miserable life could subsist on it for 
twenty weeks. Trevor was consequently depriving him of 
twenty weeks' maintenance, the expenditure of five months ; he 
might live on what the missionar>' owed him until the next month 
of April. It seemed a monstrous injustice that he should run 
any risk of losing such a sum from a man who was in the re- 
ceipt of a salary of eighteen shillings a week. He hurried away 
from the presence and remonstrances of the overworked clergy- 
man, and urged the woman, who had received the necessary 
directions, to make haste to the place of the penny readings. 
She could scarcely keep up with the quickened pace with which 
he sped along the streets. 

' £h, maister ! ' she said, after a time, in a plaintive tone, as 
they passed an archway which led into a court^'ard surrounded 
by the buildings of a mill ; ' if yo'd nobbut twopence about 
you, we could get a gradely good basin o' soup here for both on 
us, and Tm welly clemmed.' 

Mr. Lloyd paused and looked up into the court It was an 
out-of-the-way place, not open to observation from the street ; 
and he was a stranger in Blackburn. He glanced down at his 
rusty and over-large suit, and his mended shoes, and bethought 
himself that he had seen many of the starving operatives as well 
clad as himself. Like his guide, he was getting somewhat 
pinched with hunger, and a basin of good soup would be very 
agreeable to him. It was past middle-day and he had tasted 
nothing since breakfast ; so, after a moment's hesitation, he 
slipped his sixpence into the woman's hand. 

* You know how to get it,' he said, ' and 111 treat you to a 
basin of soup too. Youll have fourpence to give me back,' 
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* Come along wi' me, and ITl show yo'/ she answered, and 
Mr. Lloyd followed her up into the court There was a little 
stream of people coming and going, mostly women and children 
with pitchers and tins of all sizes in their hands, to carry home 
the soup which they bought at a penny a pint. His guide led 
Mr. Lloyd to one room of the mill, which was furnished with 
benches and tables, where sat a number of men, with a woman 
amongst them here and there, waiting to be served with their 
pints of soup. A cheerful bustle pervaded the place, and the 
atmosphere was redolent with the savoury smell of the hot soup. 
A crowd of bystanders blocked up the door, as if endeavouring 
to prove the truth of Bacon's assertion, that ' Odours do, in a 
small degree, nourish.' Mr. Lloyd's thin figure glided through 
them unnoticed, and the woman's thinner figure after him, and 
they took their places at the table, side by side. He looked 
round shamefacedly, but nobody was paying particular attention 
to him, and he took care to keep his brother's troublesome 
umbrella well concealed under the table. The soup was brought 
hot and savoury, and better than he had expected to find it ; 
and the fourpence change was safely in his pocket. He was 
swallowing his lunch with much contentment, when one of the 
men near to him said angrily to his neighbour, — 

* I'd liefer sit down wi' Judas Iscariot than wi' a mon like 
him.' 

It could not be meant for him, yet Mr. Lloyd's sallow face 
darkened, and his hand trembled. Judas Iscariot I He was 
never very fond of thinking of the traitor, who sold his master for 
thirty pieces of silver. He lodked round the table at the dark 
and anxious countenances of its occupants, and his njemory re- 
called a picture of the Last Supper which he had often seen 
where the cunning, covetous face of Judas showed plainly the 
devil that possessed him. He was no longer at his ease with this 
strange company ; and he had finished his last spoonful of soup. 
The woman beside him was taking hers more slowly and luxuri- 
ously, but he hurried her towards the end of her feast, and told 
her that he was in haste to be gone. The distance between the 
soup-kitchen and the house of the penny readings was not great, 
yet Mr. Lloyd found the time long, and the way weary, while he 
ran over in his mind the chances of getting or losing his money. 
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Underneath these upper thoughts ran a strong current of memory 
about that old story of Judas^ so unpleasantly recalled to him. 
He had nothing to do with it ; he was no thief ; and certainly he 
would never betray the Lord. It was one of his wife's fanciful 
meditations pursuing him ; or there might have been something 
not quite wholesome in his basin of soup. He almost regretted 
having gone ; and yet he had had a cheap repast, which would 
carry him on till his dinner, upon his return to his brother's house. 
Besides, he had done the woman a kindness, and she walked 
beside him with a stronger step and more satisfied face. There 
was nothing in conmion between him and Judas Iscariot, who 
cared not for the poor, but was a thief, and had the bag, and 
bare what was put therein. 



CHAPTER XV. 

DAVID LLOYD'S DEBTOR. 

At length the guide paused before a door, one of a long row of 
similar doors in a street where the mill-hands dwelt. A drizzling 
rain had come on, and Mr. Lloyd had opened his handsome 
umbrella, but the woman seemed inured to the damp and dis- 
comfort, and did not attempt to shelter herself, even in the door- 
way. She only drew her shawl a little more over her head, and 
her thin clothing seemed to cling to her the better as it grew wet 
with the rain. She knocked loudly several times, without getting 
any answer, and Mr. Lloyd's heart grew heavy with the fear that 
his prey had again escaped him. He looked through the front 
window, and saw nothing but a room wholly void of furniture. 

* Why ! the house is empty,' he said sharply to his guide. 

' Ay ! empty downstairs,' she answered, * but there's heaps 
of folks above to open th' dur if they chose. Only they think 
'at it's th' other women want letting in. Hi ! Mr. Trevor ; hi, 
sir ! It's a gentleman as wants to speak wi' yo' .* 

The feebly shrill note to which she raised her voice brought 
two or three women's faces peering out through the window 
above ; they might have been her sisters, so strong a likeness 
was there between their anxious and poverty-stricken faces. In 
a minute afterwards Mr. Lloyd heard the door carefully unlocked, 
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and saw it open only sufficiently to admit himself. He felt a 
little uneasy at the strange precaution, but this appeared to be 
the last chance of meeting with the town missionary, and with 
a courage worthy of a better cause, he pushed himself in at the 
small aperture, and found the door closed immediately behind 
him, in the face of the woman who had guided him there. He 
was at least delivered from her importunity, if she considered 
herself entitled to any further reward for her services. 

The place he had entered was a narrow lobby, with the 
empty room on one side of it, and leading into an equally empty 
kitchen beyond. But as Mr. Lloyd stepped into it he almost 
fell back against the squalid creature who was following 
him. The kitchen was empty, but the window looking into a 
small yard behind was crowded with faces, pressed against 
the panes, and glaring in upon him with the ferocious glare of 
famine in their eyes. It was not here as in the Town Hall, 
where want was soothed into decorum, and could raise a song 
now and then to wile away its hours of sadness ; nor like the 
sober depression of the men in Mrs. Gladstone's school, who 
plodded bravely through their unaccustomed tasks. Here 
famine had the mastery, and triumphed with rude boldness. 
The weakest were flung to the wall, while the strongest fought 
their way to the front, and clung to the handle of the door, and 
the wood-work of the window, with a tenacious grasp. There 
was a low growl, too, rather than a groan or a sigh, which jarred 
painfully upon Mr. Lloyd's musical ear ; but as the hungry eyes 
caught sight of him the growl changed into articulate begging, 
mingled with low threats and grumbling. 

* What is the meaning of all this ? ' he cried, as soon as he 
had recovered from his first shock. The woman who had ad- 
mitted him, had passed before him into the kitchen^ and now 
stood on the lowest step of a staircase leading to the floor 
above. 

'It's nobbut th' next batch waiting their turn,* she said, 
'there's a room full o' th' like upstairs. It were like yon at 
four o'clock this morning, and the reading don't begin till eight. 
We're let in in our turns, and they read us out o' the Bible for a 
bit, and then we get a penny a- piece, and are let ofl*, and another 
lot comes in. We ca' it a penn'orth o' Bible-reading. They 
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do say some women get in twice a day, but it's hard work fight- 
ing in that way for a penny.' 

Mr. Lloyd lingered, and looked again at the crowd of hag- 
gard faces pressed against the window-panes. They grew more 
clamorous as he hesitated, and thrust his long, thin fingers into 
the waistcoat pocket, where there lay the fourpence change he 
had received at the soup kitchen. The ravenous eyes caught 
the gesture, and those who were behind pressed more strongly 
upon the foremost rank, who battered the casement with their 
meagre hands. As Mr. Lloyd's fingers touched the coins, % 
sudden and welcome reflection arrested him. 

* They would fight one another to death for it,' he said to 
himself ; * I wish I had enough to give every one of them a 
penny ; but it would be cruel to give this among so many.' 

He dropped the money back again, and went on in the 
wake of his new guide. A low yell of disappointment and fury 
followed him, which made his ears burn, and his heart beat 
quicker for a throb or two. The noise did not anger him, but 
it strung him up to the business he had in hand, for which his 
mood had been a little too soft the instant before. The fault 
of not giving was not his, but that of circumstances. If he had 
had ten shillings he would have divided it among the famine* 
stricken women. Now he would make a promise to them, a vow 
to be faithfully kept. If Trevor paid him the three pounds 
down, in good coin of the realm, he would give the tithe at once 
to these famishing wretches who were yelling after him. He 
was stumbling up the steep and narrow staircase, and to fall up- 
stairs is a prognostic of receiving money ; so with a half-smile 
upon his withered face, Mr. Lloyd reached the last step, and 
found himself in the presence of the missionary. 

The two chambers of the upper storey had been made into 
one by throwing down the middle partition. Thus enlarged it 
held about a hundred women, packed closely together upon a 
range of benches, with another row of women crouching upon 
the floor at their feet. It was impossible for Mr. Lloyd to do 
more than to set his foot within the door of the crowded room, 
and Trevor was at the other end of it, near an open window. 
His voice was rough and husky, for he had been reading aloud 
since morning, and it was now afternoon. Perhaps some hope 
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had arisen within him that the stranger was a visitor who would 
take his place for a little while, and address some words of con- 
solation to the poor people before him ; but when his eye fell 
upon Mr. Lloyd his face grew downcast. He made his way 
with some difficulty down the room, and descended with his 
creditor to the empty room in the front of the house. The wild 
creatures at the window gave another savage yell as Mr. Lloyd 
passed through the kitchen again. 

* I know what you are come for/ said Trevor, in an excited 
tone; 'but indeed it is impossible that I can pay you now. 
Look around you wherever you go, and you will not need to ask 
the reason. I have no money. I give away every farthing I 
can spare. Have patience till these hard times are over, and 1 
will pay you alL* 

* But when will they be over ? ' asked Mr. Lloyd, with a 
sneer. 

' God alone knows that,' answered the missionary ; ' but I 
beseech you not to press me for the money now. Look about 
you, I say, and see the misery I live amongst. I believe myself 
justified in continuing to owe you this sum, and I cannot, and 1 
will not snatch it from the poor, to give it to a rich man like 
you.* 

Trevor had grown more and more excited as he spoke, and 
Mr. Lloyd felt afraid of him, and was in no hurry to answer. 
He looked at him askance, thinking that if he did not get his 
money, or some equivalent for it, his expedition to Blackburn 
would have been a useless expense. A narrow black ribbon 
across Trevor's waistcoat caught his keen eye. 

' At any rate,* he said, * you are not justified in withholding 
from me some security for my three pounds. You are wearing 
a watch, I see. That is no necessary of life either for you or 
your poor people. I never wear one. Let me have it in pledge, 
and I will not press you for the money.' 

The missionary gazed steadily into the face of the old man 
for some moments, and then he took a small silver watch from his 
pocket, and handed it over Xp him. 

Mr. Lloyd,' he said, in a tone of respect which had some- 
thing of sorrowful regard in it, * I have known you all my life, 
and I have seen many changes in you. If you'd only suffer me 
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to speak plainly to you this once, PlI thank you, and God, who 
is bearing with us all, and caring for us to the end. You were 
a poor man once, sir ; perhaps not of very poor parents as I am, 
but you were poor, and God blessed and prospered you, and 
money increased ; but you've let it harden you more and more, 
till that which makes our hearts bleed, leaves yours as cold and 
hard as a stone. But God's grace can warm it, even yet, if 
you'll open it to him. When youVe been lending money, have 
you never thought of lending any to the Lord ? You can make 
him your debtor, instead of a poor fellow like me, and he'll pay 
you back more than a hundredfold interest. Only do you bear 
in mind that verse, "He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth 
unto the Lord ; and that which he hath given will he pay him 
again." ' 

He had opened the door as he spoke, and Mr. Lloyd went 
out, holding the watch in his hand, and with the words of the 
wise man sounding in his ears. They seemed to follow him 
along the streets, and during the slow journey home. The beat 
of the engine repeated them, and the church bells chiming for 
week-day service rang them. * Lendeth to the Lord.' It was a 
loan he had never thought of; but the more he thought of it, 
the firmer grew his resolve to make this investment of his wealth 
some time or other. The day closed pleasantly for him. He 
had secured the value of the debt owing to him by Trevor ; 
and he had determined upon executing a deed which would 
make the Lord himself his debtor ! 



CHAPTER XVL 

MARK FLETCHER'S SECOND LOVE. 

Mark's love for Barry had been growing, as I said before, un- 
conscious and imperceptibly, even to himself, since the time she 
had left school upon the death of her mother, and come home to 
take the management of her father's household. He had been 
received into the family of the Lloyds exactly as if be filled the 
relationship to them, which would have been his had he married 
Ellen Lloyd. It is not possible for grief to remain always at a 
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white heat of anguish ; and Mark's sorrow had cooled down into 
little more than a pensive regret, which was kept alive only by 
the resolution he had formed and announced during the first 
keenness of his bereavement ; a resolution which had been re- 
ceived with unusual faith by the knot of friends and admirers 
who had gathered about him. It was without doubt the unac- 
knowledged charm of Barry's companionship which had caused 
him to follow her so immediately to Clunbury Heath House ; 
and now that he had received the release and sanction of Ellen's 
mother, the most saintly, and, next to Barry herself the dearest 
woman whom he knew, he gave himself up freely to blissful 
dreams of the future. He did not mean to abandon any of his 
schemes of benevolence ; on the contrary, he felt sure of her 
pleasant association and interest in them all. Life had all at 
once put on a great brightness ; and he thanked God for it 
heartily, and with a resolve to devote himself more fully to his 
service. It is a rare thing for any man to doubt really his own 
power of winning the woman whom he loves, and Mark was 
not troubled with one dark foreboding of failing to find favour in 
the eyes of Barry. 

It was a dull, sunless morning of November when he asked 
Barry to go a walk with him across the heath, now brown and 
sere, with the last touches of purple and gold faded away from 
it, to a great coppice of fir-trees, which stretched a mile or two 
from end to end, and was silent and solemn as some vast cathe- 
dral. Barry assented with gladness, and said, her uncle's lessons 
being fresh in her mind, that they must take some baskets with 
them, and pick up the fir-cones for burning on the fire, which, 
had been kindled at dusk for the last evening or two. Mrs. 
Lloyd was ill, and suffered from strange shivering fits ; and 
Mark had taken upon himself to order some extra comforts for 
her, and to call in the village doctor. She bade them good-bye 
now, with a significant glance at Mark, and then watched them 
until they were lost to her sight behind the swelling ground of 
the heath. Both of them walked recklessly over the short 
knotty stems of the heather, and the stiff wires of the bflberry 
roots, which scratched their boots in a manner that would have 
pricked Mr. Lloyd to the quick. But Barry, in spite of the 
q^loom, was brimful of girlish animation ; and Mark was heed- 
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less of everything but the pleasant, sparkling face lifted up so 
often to meet his eyes^ and the sweet, gay laughter which burst 
from Barry's lips, startling the moping sheep astray upon the 
barren heath, and stimulating the languid birds into a feeble 
twitter of song, and a short flutter of their wings from bush to 
bush of the flowerless gorse. They reached the fir-coppice in 
time, and roamed in and out among its slender, bronze-coloured 
shafts, and under the thick dark canopy of its spreading branches. 
Barry grew quieter now, and was coming gradually to such a 
mood of soft gravity, in which. Mark might venture to ask her 
the serious question, which all the morning had been trembling 
on his lips. He recollected for a moment, half sadly, the boyish 
rhapsody he had poured into her cousin's ear, when he was but 
a lad of twenty. But all that was altered now ; he was a man 
who had put away childish things, and his addresses to Barry 
must be spoken with a man's dignity, and a man's reticence. 
He spread his overcoat under a tree, upon the ground brown 
with tiiie needle-like leaflets which had fallen from the pointed 
boughs above, and bade Barry sit down to rest herself for a few 
minutes. The overcoat was not a large one, and it was neces- 
sary to sit close together. Barry's head was not far from his 
shoulder, and her unf loved hand was within easy reach ; nor 
did she seem at all to shrink from being so near to his side, 
but looked into his grave face with a bright smile in her honest 
grey eyes. 

*You like me, Barry?' he said; but these were not the 
words he had intended to speak — * you feel at home here at my 
side ? ' 

' Quite,' she answered, frankly, and laying her hand upon 
his. * I like to be in your presence, Mark. I feel more safe and 
happy. I know that you would always keep me right if I were 
tempted to go wrong. I like being here with you in this solemn 
wood. I should like you to sing some soft, quiet, peaceful 
hymns here, quite in a low voice ; and I believe I should feel 
better than I do often and often when I am striving by myself. 
Haven't I told you over and over again that you are my model 
man, and that if you should make shipwreck in any way, I 
should go down with you, for I could never more believe in the 
goodness of , any man ? 

G 
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Barry was smiling still, but there was a ring of heartfelt 
sincerity in her voice, and Mark felt a tremor of disquietude 
cross his spirit. 

' You ought not/ he cried — ' You ought not. It is unwise to 
trust yourself thus to any human being. But I could help you, 
Barry ; God helping me.' 

' You do help me/ she said, gently, with her eyes turned 
away from him to an opening among the trees, where the sky 
towards the horizon shone white and cold. 

* Barry/ murmured Mark, * you know how much I loved your 
cousin Ellen ? ' 

It had never been his habit to mention her name, though at 
times he had referred to the great loss he had sustained, and 
Barry was surprised to hear it uttered in a tone so firm. 

' Ah, yes ! ' she answered, with a sigh and a blush, ' I only 
wished somebody loved me as truly and constantly. But you 
belong to a past and chivalrous generation. Cousin Mark.' 

Mark hesitated and stammered, and his face grew crimson ; 
but Barry's eyes were still dreamily fixed upon the cold gleam 
in the horizon, barred and streaked by the dark branches of 
the trees. It was indescribably embarrassing to see her thus 
unconscious that the next moment important words would be 
spoken, which would startle her to her very heart's core. He 
wished that she would but turn to him, and read his meaning in 
his eyes. Still Mark had no shadow of a doubt that it was his 
future wife who was sitting so contentedly at his side. 

* Barry/ he said taking her hand gently within his, and 
spreading out its slender fingers upon his own broad palm — 
*■ Barry, I love you as dearly as ever I loved Ellen ; ay ! and 
better a hundredfold, for I am a man now, and I was but a boy 
then.' 

For a minute Barry gazed full in his flushed face, her eyes 
dark with amazement and incredulity. She did not draw away 
her hand, but let it remain in his clasp ; yet there was an air of 
perplexity and pain in her expression which would have checked 
any hope budding in his breast. 

' Mark ! ' she cried — ' Cousin Mark I I don't know what you 
have been saying. I don't understand you. I was thinking of 
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something else while you spoke^ and misunderstood you. Say 
it again, my dear Mark.' 

But to gain the whole world Mark could not have said it 
again, with her large, astonished eyes meeting his own so incre- 
dulously. Barry drew away her hand slowly, and very deliber- 
ately put on her gloves, stroking down one hnger after another, 
and stealing furtive and questioning glimpses at his gloomy 
face. 

Mark sat still and speechless, feeling very miserable and 
embarrassed, until she rose to her feet, and looked down upon 
him with downcast eyes, which he could just see shining through 
their lowered lashes. 

' Mark,' she said, meekly, ' did you say something very ex- 
traordinary, and quite impossible ? I don't like to repeat what 
I thought you said, but did you say it ? ' 

Barry's question was not expressed in the most correct terms, 
but Mark comprehended it only too well. He fancied he had 
made himself ridiculous in her eyes, and his teeth fastened upon 
his under lip with more savageness than was altogether consis- 
tent with his character. Barry was not unobservant of his 
strong but suppressed emotion. 

' I said, Barry,* he answered, in a dry, hard tone, ' that I love 
you a hundred times better than I loved Ellen. Your aunt 
knows of my love for you, and sanctions it She will not live 
long, and it is her dearest wish to know that you have pro- 
mised to be my wife.* 

* Oh Mark ? ' answered Barry, with tears in her eyes, * I am 
so sorry, more sorry than I can tell you. But I never thought 
of you in that light, nor anybody else. I am sure not one of the 
teachers at school would believe it. We all believed that you 
would never care for anybody again, and were going to give up 
all your life to doing good. I am sure my father thinks so.' 

There were several things in Barry's tearful speech which 
jarred against Mark's self-esteem ; but he was not gomg to re- 
treat from the field at the first repulse. He took a step nearer 
to Barry, and laid his hand upon her shoulder, and bent down 
his head to hers. 

' But could not I yet hope to win you ? ' he asked. ' Now 
you know I am not the romantic, sentimental, chivalrous donkey 
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you took me to be, could you not learn to love me ? Only tell 
me there is a little chance beginning from now.' 

* No, no/ answered Barry, with atremour in her voice. * If I 
had known it twelve months ago, perhaps it might have been. 
I don't know, but I think I should have loved you. Oh Mark ! 
I am very proud that you love me, but I am very sorry. You 
are very dear to me, but not like that ; and not now.' 

' And why not now ? ' persisted Mark, with the obtuse obsti- 
nacy of manhood. 

It was Barry's turn to hesitate, and stammer, and feel her 
face bum. She looked up and looked down, never looking more 
charming in Mark's eyes, and then she spoke to him in a steady 
voice of sincerity and candour. 

' I think it is only fair and kind,' she said ; ' I think I ought 
to teU you now that I care for somebody else, very dearly.' 

The last words were spoken in the lowest of whispers, but 
Mark caught them amid the moan of the wind in the tops of the 
trees. A great chillness and darkness fell upon his spirit. 

* Surely,' he exclaimed, * you are not engaged secretly ! ' 
'Oh, no ! ' she said, with a rosy blush. ' He has never said 

anything decided yet, but I am sure he — ^he cares for me, I am 
quite sure, dear Mark.' 

'And who is he ?' asked Mark. ' Shall I guess ? Is it young 
Crichton ? ' 

He had hit the truth with the unerring accuracy of a rival. 
For a moment, in spite of his long and carefully cherished 
religious spirit, Mark Fletcher felt as intense a dislike and 
jealousy of Richard Crichton as if he had been the most unre* 
generate of lovers ; but he had conquered the sin before it had 
done more than lift its crest. 

' He is showy,' he said, hastily, in the first moment of rancour, 
as he smarted under the blow, * but he is clever,' he added more 
generously, ' and he will make one of the first physicians in 
the city, if he is industrious and persevering. I will try to 
know him better for your sake, Barry ; and may God bless you 
both.' 

He spoke sadly but earnestly, and with a tender cadence in 

his voice which thrilled Barry's heart, and made her half wish 

Hat she had not been so deceived as to his decision with regard 
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to his future life. She could have loved him^ as she had owned^ 
but it was too late now. 

* You are very, very good, ' she answered, ' and we will forget 
all this morning, Cousin Mark. We will leave it behind us here 
in this fir-coppice. Come, let me take your arm to go home 
again, for I am tired.' 

She chatted to him perseveringly on their way home, and 
was more dependent upon his help, in climbing stiles and cross- 
ing brooks, than she had been in going. It was Barry's way of 
showing that no difference was to be made in their frank and 
friendly relationship to one another ; but it was rather perilous 
and torturing to Mark. He could not bear to go in and tell Mrs. 
Lloyd, who had watched them coming over the heath arm in 
arm : but it had to be done. She greeted his entrance with an 
imusually bright smile upon her grave face. 
* Is all well, my boy ? ' she asked. 

' All is well, ' he answered, calmly, ' but Barry is not to be 
my wife. She loves some one else. She is the truest, sweetest, 
dearest girl in the world. Well ! I am but where I was before.' 
But where he had been before seemed a dull, desolate, gloomy 
region, stretching before him to the grave in a wearisome mono- 
tony of solitariness. In the secret comers of his heart there was 
lurking the unformed thought, that God might have kept for him 
this good gift,, for which he had returned thanks so prematurely. 
Mrs. Lloyd's face lost its smile, but retained its old composure. 
' It is best so, Mark, ' she said ; ' the gospel demands of us to 
hate even our husband or wife for Christ's sake ; and it is a hard 
lesson to learn. Thou art appointed to a higher condition, my 
son. It was but the vain wish of an old woman, who had not 
ceased from man, even at the edge of the grave. I am satisfied.' 
Mrs. Lloyd's lawyer came down to Clunbury Heath House 
in the afternoon, and executed her will, in which she bequeathed 
all she had without reserve to her husband. She did not see 
any necessity for making a special provision for Mark or Barry, 
and she left the future distribution of her small fortune entirely 
to Mr. Lloyd's discretion. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

THE TEMPLE OF MAMMON. 

Though Barry had promised to forget what had passed between 
herself and Mark, it was difficult for her to keep her promise. 
Surprise and regret haunted her^ and could not fail to produce a 
slight difference in her behaviour, though she found some excuse 
for the change, in the increasing illness of her aimt, to whom 
she devoted all her time. Mark felt it keenly, and repented un- 
availingly of his folly ; for he called it a folly now, in the sharp 
mortification and humiliation of a refusal He contrasted him- 
self at the age of thirty-three with the handsome and gay medical 
student of three-and-twenty, who possessed so many attractions 
likely to win the love of a young girl like Barry. Yet in his 
* heart of hearts he was disappointed to find that Barry could 
prefer tlie superficial and meretricious qualities of Crichton to 
his own sterling character ; for Mark, like most other men of 
real worth, was conscious of his own value, and realised the 
truth of Solomon's proverb, in its literal sense, that ' a good man 
shall be satisfied from himself.' 

It was about ten days after Mark's arrival, and a fortnight 
after the departure of Mr. Lloyd for Manchester, that Barry 
received the following incoherent note from Mab : — 

' Dear Barry, — You must come home instantly, for I don't 
know whatever is the matter. Papa has had a quarrel with 
uncle, and he fainted, or something, and looks very queer. Uncle 
says he is going to sell off all the furniture, and I can't do any- 
thing but cry, and R. C. says I shall have a nervous fever. I 
think papa is going to die, if you don't come home at once. Do 
start the minute you receive this letter. 

* Your affectionate sister, 

*Mab Lloyd. 

' P.S. — R. C. says he has had a little stroke ; nothing much. 
You know who I mean.' 

This letter burst like a shell upon the serene quiet of the 
peaceful household. The meaning was not quite as clear as was 
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desirable, but there was enough to excite alarm, and require an 
immediate departure. Mark was divided between contending 
claims. He. wished to go with Barry, being certain that his 
influence with Mr. Lloyd was real and great ; and yet he knew 
better than any one else, except Mrs. Lloyd herself, that for her 
the end was drawing very near, and that by staying at the Heath 
House as long as his term of holiday permitted, he would probably 
close her eyes for their last long sleep. But Mrs. Lloyd took 
the decision into her own hands. For the last few days she had 
not left her bed until the evening, when the fire was lighted in 
the sitting-room, and now she bade Barry sununon Mark to her 
bedside. 

* Children,' she said, when they stood beside her together, 
and her voice took a tone of mingled strength and sweetness, 
* you are in perplexity and distress now, and can only see dimly 
in the future new clouds arising. Say, both of you, " O righteous 
Father, and ever to be praised, the hour is come that thy servant 
is to be tried. Behold, dear Father, meet it is that in this hour 
thy servant should suffer somethii^ for thy sake. O Father, 
evermore to be honoured, the hour is come, which from all 
eternity thou didst foreknow should come, that for a short time 
thy servant should outwardly be oppressed, but inwardly live for 
ever with thee ; that he should be a little despised, humbled, 
and made abject in the sight of men, that he may rise again 
with the morning of the new light, and be glorified in heaven." ' 

Mrs. Lloyd's face was kindled with a light which gleamed 
through the austere placidity of her aspect, and Barry, looking 
with dinmied eyes upon it, sank down on her knees beside her, 
and hid her face from the light. Mrs. Lloyd laid her hand 
tenderly upon her head. 

* Mark, my dear boy,' she said, ' I told you I should leave 
Barry to your care. Promise me, that, come what may, as long 
as you both hve, you will be true friends to one another. You 
cannot win her love, Mark, but you may bless her with your 
friendship — the friendship of a good man.' 

' I promise it solemnly, mother,' answered Mark, with a great 
yearning of his true heart towards Barry, as he looked down 
upon her bowed head, and the thin hand which rested upon her 
bright curls. 
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* In every strait/ continued Mrs. Lloyd, ' through every mis- 
understanding, until her marris^e and after, you pledge yourself 
to be a constant, self-forgetting, and, as far as may be, a wise 
friend to her. You will take Mark for your friend, Barry ?' 

Barry lifted up her head, and looked into Mark's face, who 
met her gaze with a frank, earnest, tender regard, such as had 
not looked out from his eyes since the day of his folly and hu- 
miliation. Her heart leaped with relief and gladness, and she 
rose from her knees and put her hand into his. 

* We will be friends always, as we have been before,' she said. 
' If I lost Cousin Mark I should lose more than I could telL He 
has helped me often, and he will help me still. And I, if a time 
should ever come, will be a helper to him.* 

' Kiss me, both of you,' said Mrs. Lloyd, faintly, ' and then 
go quickly. Good-bye. It wiU not be long before we see one 
another again. Children, I am afraid I have not been the active 
Christian I ought to have been. I begin to think I have been 
too intent upon my own soul to care enough for the souls of 
others. All I can say now is "God be merciful to me, a 
sinner.* ' 

She spoke humbly and regretfully, and her wan eyelids closed 
over her shining eyes, but opened again with a smile, as they 
bent over her, and kissed her. There was no more time to spare, 
and Clough had already gone on to the station with the luggage. 
Mark alone knew that this was the last farewell of the dying 
woman ; but he kept down his emotion in order to spare Barry 
any needless pang, and after a hasty ^ good-bye ' to Nanny, they 
left the Clunbury Heath House. 

But Mark was not destined to accompany Barry on her 
homeward journey ; for before they had crossed the heath a 
loud cry behind them reached their ears, and they saw Nanny 
in the distance, waving her apron at arm's length above her 
head to catch their attention. Mark looked at his watch. 

' You must go on, Barry,' he said, hurriedly, * I'll overtake 
you when I hear what Nanny wants. Don't loiter and don't miss 
the train on any account.' 

Barry possessed a habit of promptitude, aind she walked on 
at a rapid pace to the station. The train was already in sight 

she gained the gate ; but Mark was not to be seen along the 
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straight, new road leading to it. There was only just time to 
get her ticket and hurry into the carriage opened for her, with 
feelings considerably depressed and disappointed. It was 
scarcely noon when she reached Manchester, and she walked up 
to the Exchange to take an omnibus which would set her down 
at her own door. She was about stepping into one when she 
caught sight of the spare and shabby figure of her uncle, walking 
briskly along the flags in front of the Exchange. She darted 
across the crowded street to join him, but he turned down by 
the side of the building, and before she could overtake him he 
was mounting the broad flight of steps leading into the Exchange. 
Barry followed him quickly, and succeeded in getting to his side, 
as he stood transfixed with admiration and reverence, gazing 
upon the scene within. It was Tuesday morning, and the 
merchants were assembled in great numbers, but were apparently 
engaged only in exchanging salutations with one another, or 
indulging in a little lively conversation. The peaked face of Mr. 
Lloyd, his eyes glistening with delight, was stretched out eagerly 
towards this well-dressed crowd, and he did not see Barry, until 
she pressed her hand strongly upon his arm. He shook it off 
with a gesture of peevish impatience. 

* Leave me alone,' he said, ' I can't see a sight like this every 
day. Some of these men are worth a million, a million of 
pounds, Barry Lloyd. Oh ! what a thing it is to be as poor as 
I am I I wish somebody would point me out the richest man 
here. Oh ! how rich they are ! How rich they are ! ' 

' Oh, uncle ! ' implored Barry, ' only come away for one 
minute.' 

' I tell you, no ! ' he replied, obstinately, * I like to look at 
rich men ! Ah ! if I had only all the money that all of them 
possess ! What a man I should be ! Would that I was a 
young man again, and could but get my foot upon these 
flags ! ' 

Mr. Lloyd moved forward a step or two, and Barry hurried 
away with burning cheeks, and a troubled heart. She had 
caught another glimpse of her uncle's nature, which made her 
shrink painfully from him. All the way home she thought of it ; 
but upon crossing her own threshold fresh anxieties met her. 

The house seemed very silent when she entered it. * Miss 
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Mab was having a nap on the sofa,' said the servant, 'and 
master was not up yet.' Barry ran directly upstairs to her 
father's bedroom, and opened the door noiselessly, but with a 
trembling hand. She had time to see him, to get the image of 
him impressed upon her memory, before he was aware of her 
presence. There was a strange alteration in his appearance. 
The father whom Barry had left a fortnight ago was a hale, 
strong man, still comparatively young and vigorous, with a genial 
life in him which bid fair to see many long years of enjoyment 
The face which lay turned upwards upon the pillow was shrunken 
and yellow, with the florid hue of health faded from it, and with 
a general air of vacancy and imbecility of thought pervading it. 
Barry stood motionless for a minute with her hand pressed 
against her heart ; and then she went calmly forward, with a 
brave smile upon her face, as he opened his languid eyes and. 
recognised her. 

' Why I it's you, Barry,' he said, feebly. * I'm glad to see 
you, my love. Fm a little out of sorts, and stayed a-bed this 
morning. But 111 get up now you are come home, my girL' 

' No, lie still a little longer,' said Barry, kissing him, and 
straightening the crumpled quilt. ' Tell me what has made you 
ill. You were quite well when I went away.' 

I don't know that I can tell,' he answered, with a confused 
look of distress crossing his face. * I've been trying to think it 
over, and understand it ; but there seems something amiss with 
my head. I'd a quarrel with David, and I recollect feeling as 
if I should die ; and I've not been myself since.' 

* But what did you quarrel about ?' asked Barry. 

*It was something about him being my surety with the 
Devonshires,' he said, ' and I gave him a bill of sale on my 
furniture to secure him from loss ; and he says it is all his, and 
he has the right to sell it. But I cannot make out how it is, my 
dear.' 

Neither could Barry make it out. She sat beside her father, 
gently stroking his hand with her own, and knitting her pretty 
eyebrows over the matter. Mr. Christopher Lloyd dozed away 
for a few minutes, but he soon awoke again, with his mind a 
little clearer. 

* He has sold it, my dear,' he said, ' to a broker in London 
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Road ; all but a few of the commonest things, which he says he 
will leave us to go on with, because I am his brother. But for 
the life of me I cannot understand it' 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

DAVID LLOYD'S RESOLUTION. 

As Mr. Lloyd spoke, a slow, cautious ring was rung at the front 
door, just loud enough to make itself heard, though more by a 
grating jar along the wire than by any peal of the bell itself. 
Mr. Christopher Lloyd's features contracted, and he turned 
himself about uneasily. 

' There he is ! ' he cried, ^ that's David ? I wish he'd only pull 
the bell properly ; but he's afraid of breaking the wire, I suppose. 
Go down, Barr}', and come to some sort of understanding about 
this business if you can. It baffles me.' 

The shrewdness and capacity of a man of business were gone 
from Mr. Christopher Lloyd's face, and the features, which had 
been formerly firm, though pleasantly rounded, had fallen into 
weak and flabby lines. Barry looked down at him in speech- 
less trouble ; and her father's enfeebled mind caught some glim- 
mering insight of her bewilderment and grief. He drew her face 
down to his own, and kissed her fondly. 

' You are the only one of us with any head now,' he whispered ; 
*it is your turn to think for us, Barry. I trust myself and the 
children to you.' 

What a feeble reed it was to lean upon, thought Barry, as 
she went slowly downstairs, upon a second jarring summons of 
the bell-wire. She had had nothing to manage hitherto, except the 
economy of her father's house ; and that economy had been 
simply a distribution of expenses, without any thought of frugality. 
But a very different future loomed before her ; and both heart 
and feet were leaden, as she descended from stair to stair, and 
opened the house door to her uncle. He bore no appearance of 
irritability at having waited so long for admission, but received 
her apologies, with a chill patience and indifference, more omi- 
nous than any flash of anger. 
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* Please to come in here/ she said, opening the door of the 
drawing-room, in which she had taken so much pride. The 
ottomans and sofa-pillows were her own tasty needlework, which 
she had worked with miwearied perseverance and pleasant in- 
dustry ; she wondered whether he had sold these things of hers. 

* Uncle/ she said, in as steady a voice as she could conmiand, 
* I find my £aither very ill, but more ailing in mind than body 
He has a very extraordinary notion in his head. He says — 
don't be angry or vexed, please — ^but he &ncies that you have 
sold all our things to a broker.' 

Barry spoke falteringly and apologetically, as if fearful of 
hurting her uncle*s feelings ; but he remained wrapped in imper- 
turbable composure ; and after glancing round the room with a 
keen, detective look which nothing could escape, he fastened 
his cold, small eyes upon her. 

* Quite true, niece Barr>'/ he said ; * I have held a bill of 
sale on your father's goods these fifteen years ; and now it is 
above your means, I considered it best to dispose of it' 

^ I want you to explain it to me if you please/ said Barry. 

* When your father- became the American traveller for Devon- 
shires/ replied Mr. Lloyd, * they required some security for the 
large sums of money which would necessarily be entrusted to 
him ; and I became surety for him for 500/. But to secure me 
from loss, Christopher gave me a bill of sale to that amount. It 
is that bill which I have put into execution.' 

Mr. Lloyd spoke so softly and deliberately, and with such 
ineffable composure, that Barry, amid all her perplexity, felt a 
preternatural calm possess her, like the calm which precedes a 
hurricane. 

* But you never had to pay the 500/. to Devonshires/ she re- 
monstrated. 

* True, niece/ he said, ' but I was surety for it, and I might 
have had to pay it any day of the fifteen years ; 500/. and twenty- 
five pounds per annum interest ! 1 cannot get more than 460/. 
for this furniture, as the times are so bad. 1 hope it is clear to 
you now.' 

* No/ cried Barry, ' if you did not pay the money, I don't see 
why you sell our things for it.' 

* But 1 was surety for it/ he repeated, ' and your father gave 
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me the bill. There is no flaw in it. Your father consulted a 
lawyer, and he looked it over, and said there is no condition or 
limit against my claim. The things have never been yours ; 
they are mine, and Pvc sold them.' 

' But, uncle,' said Barry, with intense earnestness, * do you 
not see that you can have no right whatever to do this, unless 
you had had to pay the money. If my father had been a dis- 
honest man you would have had this claim, but he never defrauded 
the Devonshires of a farthing. He gave you that bill to 
secure you against the possibility of any loss ; but you have lost 
nothing by him,' 

Mr. Lloyd's imperturbable face wore for a moment such an 
expression of the secret cruelty and cunning of a miser that Barry 
paused to look at him with alarmed astonishment ; but he met 
her riveted gaze with an immobility that appalled her. From 
that moment she knew that no arguments or entreaties could 
move him. 

' I have my bill,' he said, doggedly, and with a feint of anger 
intended to frighten her into silence, * and I've acted upon it. I 
suppose it would not be pleasant for you that I should stay 
here another night, so I've taken a bedroom at the broker's, and 
I shall go home to-morrow. He will be here at dusk to take 
away some of the things, for I wish to spare you the pain of 
being watched by the neighbours. I told Christopher so, and 
as I've said I'll act. I'm not so hard upon you as I've a right to 
be, for I've left you enough furniture to go on with in a small 
house suited to your means. I am not going to let you go into 
debt by living here. I shouldn't mind giving you a ten-pound 
note, which will keep you ten or twelve weeks with economy ; 
and 111 see what I can do more for you when that is gone, if 
your father has got nothing to do. A pound a week is ample ; 
many families live on less.' 

* I will not take a farthing of your ill-gotten money,' cried 
Barry, in a glow of indignation ; you rob my father of it with 
one hand, and give it back as alms with the other. No ; keep 
the money if you persist in taking it.' 

' Very well, niece Barry,' answered her uncle, buttoning up 
his pocketbook again, ^ it is your own doings, remember. You 
put off your nose to spite your face, J am going away now ; 
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but if youll beg my pardon, and promise to keep your temper, I 
might make you the offer again.' 

* Never ! ' said Barry, in a voice trembling with great anger, 
' Well, well, well,' he ejaculated, taking up his old hat, * then 

I'm going. I have such a thing to make as my will, you know.' 

* I do not care ! ' cried Barry ; ' your money has been a 
curse to us, as well as yourself. My father has spent every 
shilling as he earned it, and we have been brought up idly and 
extravagantly, because you had a fortune to leave, as we were 
taught to believe. Your money is a curse to everybody about 
you. It has brought my aunt to her grave, for she is dying for 
the want of comforts which any artisan's wife would have here. 
And it has made your heart as hard and cold as a stone. I 
wish you had been a poor man, for then instead of being ruined 
ourselves, we could have shown you what brotherhood and re- 
lationship meant. It is your wealth that has ruined us all, and 
yourself with us, for you are the poorest and most miserable 
amongst us, and I pity you.' 

Mr. Lloyd had made his way to the front door, and Barry 
had followed him, giving utterance to her farewell speech in ex- 
cited tones, and with glances and gesture of a vehement indigna- 
tion ; but her last -words, *I pity you,' were spoken in a softer 
and saddened key, as the old man, grey-headed and bent, was 
about to close behind him the door of his brother's house. He 
heard them, and his ear, more sensitive than his heart, caught 
the tone of sad compassion in which they were uttered ; but he 
smiled to himself at the notion of the girl's romance. A penni- 
less girl, with the burden of a family upon her shoulders, pitying 
him who could count his money, all saved and hoarded by him- 
self, by a number something over a thousand of pounds a year ; 
and every day he lived, every hour that he was waking or sleep- 
ing, he was growing richer and richer. He hoped he should 
live as long as his forefathers, who had attained to eighty and 
ninety years of age ; and as he went along the streets his brain 
was busy over its calculations as to what wealth would be his 
when he should reach his ninetieth year. 

Barry watched her uncle down to the gate, and then she 
turned away with a sob. She looked very pretty just then, re- 
taining all the glow and sparkle of her late passion, but subdued 
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by the new-bom pity which had been awakened by the sight of 
her uncle's look of age. For Barry thought he looked very worn 
and aged indeed, and her heart had softened towards him on 
that account solely. She walked slowly back across the lobby 
to the door of the sitting-room, and opening it, saw Richard 
Crichton there, with Mab» With an exclamatioii of surprise 
and deUght Richard rushed to the door to meet her, and taking 
both her hands in his own, bent down his handsome face till it 
almost touched hers ; and Barry forgot in a moment that her 
uncle Lloyd was gone away in wrath. 

' I know all about it, my dearest Barry,' whispered Richard, 
* but you must not trouble your dear head about it. This will 
prove who they are that love you. It will bring out your real 
friends.' 

His voice had never taken a tone so tender, nor had his eyes 
ever looked quite so closely into her own before ; and Barry was 
fully satisfied that never had girl bestowed her love more wisely 
or more worthily. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE LAST SHADOW. 

When Nanny, breathless and panting, gained the spot where 
Mark awaited her, with many a glance after Barry's receding 
figure, she could only clutch his arm, as if she was afraid of his 
escaping from her, and gasp out some inarticulate syllables. 
When she recovered herself sufficiently she told him her mistress 
felt that she was dying, and desired to see them once again. As 
soon as she had delivered her message, with many sobs and 
tears, Nanny sped back again as fast as her ill-shod feet per- 
mitted ; while Mark hesitated for a minute as to whether he 
should hurry on to the station to arrest Barry's departure ; but 
the shrill whistle of the engine assured him that he would be too 
late to do so, be his haste what it might. 

He was scarcely more leisurely than Nanny herself had been 
in racing after them, upon his return to the Heath House, 
and his thoughts hastened before his steps. There is always a 
merciful doubt of de^th in our minds until he confronts us indis- 
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putably ; and though Mark had acknowledged to himself that he 
was probably receiving the last fareweU of his beloved friend, 
there had been, at least in Barry's presence, other thoughts 
and impressions dominating over the sorrow of a final parting. 
The engrossing solemnity and utter sublimity of the end had 
been lacking ; he had not seen life sinking low down, and fading 
behind the earthly horizon which bounded his vision. He was a 
little angry with himself, and jealous for his adopted mother that 
this should have been the case ; and when he caught sight of the 
curtained window of the room in which she was dying, he felt 
himself, as was his wont at times, lifted above the trivial feeling 
of ordinary moods, and up-borne into a region of strong and 
passionate emotion, over which he had but little control. 

Mrs. Lloyd's chamber presented a scene of composed pre- 
paration for death. Nanny, under her mistress's direction, was 
removing the small looking-glass from the toilette table, and 
arranging upon it a white flannel shroud, which had been deli' 
cately and carefully stitched by the fingers now stiffening in death, 
and a small plain muslin cap and white thread gloves. Nanny 
was just giving a finishing, smoothing touch to this array, and 
was gazing upon it with mingled admiration and distress, when 
Mark entered ; but he saw neither her nor the grave-clothes. 
What he did see was the face upon the pillow, over which had 
come the inexpUcable change of approaching death ; and Mark, 
with a cry of pain, threw himself on his knees beside her, and 
clasped her hands passionately in his. 

' What is it you see, mother ? ' he cried ; ' you look as if you 
were seeing something.' 

' I see nothing, ' she answered, softly, in the mystical strain 
she had so long indulged ; ' but a purer joy is entering into my 
spirit. I am being lost in God. Wave after wave, billow after 
billow breaks over me, but it is a sea of light and love. There 
is a little pain still in the joy, and a little shadow upon the glory. 
When those are gone I shall be with the Lord.' 

After she had spoken, that strange stillness which can be felt 
only in the chamber of death fell upon the room. Sounds from 
out of doors found their way in through the closed and curtained 
casement, and the old house itself seemed full of tiny noises, 
which grew from low whispering and rustlings into sudden loudf 
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ness. But the human hearts and lips kept silence, until the dying 
mouth spoke again. 

'Mark/ she said, speaking feebly, but without effort, 'the 
last pain and shadow are that I fear I have mistaken the Lord's 
will. He did not desire me to cut myself off from all earthly 
loves and cares. He is not so jealous that he is afraid of our 
other affections. I might have loved you all, and pleased him 
better. Above all, I might have helped my husband to be a 
holier and happier man. Tell me, Mark, is he rich or poor ? ' 

' He is rich, ' answered Mark. The shadow deepened upon 
the growing light in her face, and eclipsed it for a moment ; and 
she continued to speak in a low and troubled voice. 

' I have done wrongly, ' she murmured ; ' I have suffered his 
soul to be taken in a snare. I ought to have watched for him, 
instead of living only for myself. Alas ! there has been great 
selfishness in my devotion. You must try to soften his heart, 
which has grown hard with the love of money. Have patience 
with him, and never give him up ; for his sole chance now is his 
love of you. You will never cease to be friends with him, while 
he lives ? ' 

' Never ! * said Mark. 

' Try every means to soften him, ' she continued, with eager 
and dying earnestness. * I wish he could be here to see me die. 
I wish I could know what he is doing now. And yet, no ; I wish 
for nothing. The pain is passing away, Mark ; little by little the 
waves are washing it away. I am learning the secret of God.' 

The death-like stillness filled the room again, and once more 
the tiny sounds of the almost inaudible life which surrounds us 
came clearly to the ear. At last Nanny sobbed, and her mis- 
tress opened her eyes with a sad but sweet smile in them. 

' Another neglected friend ! ' she said. ' Are you sobbing for 
me ? Yet I have been but a poor and careless mistress towards 
you, Nanny.* 

* Oh, no ! no ! ' cried the servant ; ' but I shall never get to 
heaven if I am to live and die like you. I have not time for it. 
ThereTl have to be another kind of heaven for poor folks Hke me. 

' Mark, ' said Mrs. Lloyd, ' you hear ? Teach her better. I 
leave to you my faults and shortcomings to set them right It 
is the last pain, and the last shadow. Good-bye, Nanny. C 

H 2 
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bye, my dear Mark. " Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart 
in peace."* 

The words fell from her mouth one by one with a measured 
music in them, as if they were already set in harmony to some 
unheard chanting ; and the dying face shone with a light before 
which Mark closed his eyes reverently. But when he lifted up 
his face again a minute afterwards, the light had died away into 
a cold, grey shadow, which spread over the expressionless fea- 
tures ; and with one long lingering kiss of the lips that had 
called him ' son ' he left the chamber, which still seemed sacred 
with the presence of the angel of death. 



CHAPTER XX. 

A BILL OF SALE 




There was no train for Manchester stopping at Clunbury be- 
fore six o'clock in the evening, and Mark's time was well filled 
up in making a few necessary arrangements ; though he was 
anxious to follow Barry, and to communicate the intelligence of 
his wife's death to Mr. Lloyd. Nanny, amidst her tears, as- 
sured him positively she dare not stay all night in the house, 
without some man sleeping in it. There was no great perplexity 
in meeting this difficulty. Clough was still lodging with the 
mole-catcher, living upon any odd jobs, and Nanny's hoard of 
crowns ; and Mark went to ask him if he would sit by the kitchen- 
fire during that night, and the next, if the master of the house 
should not have returned. As Mark opened Trevor's door he 
stood still fbr an instant, looking at the quaint scene in the large 
old fire-place before him. A fire of logs was burning in the grate, 
and cast broad gleams of light upon the mole-catcher's furrowed 
features and the gloomy and heavy face of the weaver, who sat 
in the comer opposite to his host. Clough was reading from his 
favourite book in a loud, clear, emphatic voice, intended to reach 
the dull ear of Travor. Mark started a httle as the words 

greeted him upon crossing the threshold of the stone-paved 
hall-- 

Death, a necessary end, 
Will come when it will come. 
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'Shakspeare, Julius Csesar/ added Clough, in a deliberate 
tone. ' Eh ! he's about reet, is Shakspeare, Julius Caesar. Of 
a' the queer, uncertain things i' this world, death's the queerest. 
There's folks deeing at this moment o' time as 'lid be better 
alive ; and there's me alive as 'ud better be dead. Aw only wish 
aw could swap wi' 'em.' 

' Clough,' said Mark, advancing towards the fireplace, where 
the mole-catcher greeted him by pulling the front lock of his 
scanty hair, and Clough by a short nod, * your neighbour, Mrs. 
Lloyd, is just dead.', 

' Dead !' echoed both the men. 

* Yes ! ' answered Mark, softly, ' or rather her mortal body 
died. It is not we who die. It is no more than the house being 
pulled down, and the tenant taken to another home. You under- 
stand that, Trevor ? ' 

' Ay ! ay ! ' answered the old man, cheerfully, and smiling 
at Mark with his weak, blinking eyes, and toothless mouth; 
* you talk just like my son that's a town missionary in Man- 
chester. That's just how he talks. " We don't die," says he. 
But I don't altogether agree with him ; nor you won't neither 
when you've stood by, and seen your wife and children die out 
like a snuff of a candle. No, no. What was that you was 
reading, Mr. Clough.' 

* Death, a necessary end, will come when it will come,' read 
Clough. 

' Ay ! ay I ' said Trevor, nodding his palsied head, and 
smiling feebly again ; ' so it will ; so it will ! And the missus 
is dead, is she ? Well, well ! she was a good liver, and Nanny 
says she could read and pray powerful. To my wish it 'ad been 
the mester in her stead. He's a tight-fisted un, and maybe his 
gold 'ud do some good in the world if he was gone. He's took 
my son's silver watch /rom him in pledge for three pound as he 
owes him ; and he such a rich man ! ' 

Hs he a rich man ? ' asked Clough, with an air of interest.. 

'Haven't I told you?' said Trevor, impatiently, 'he's got 
pots and pots of gold hidden about somewheres, up the chim- 
bley maybe, or in the kitchen hess-hole ; there's not fire enough 
to hurt them. I've known him these twenty year, and he's bf 
skinning flints all the time. The old mester is a rich old ^ 
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curses on him ! Begging your pardon, Mr. Fletcher,' he added, 
pulling his front hair again. 

' One thing you are wrong about, said Mark, passing over 
the imprecation ; ' Mr. Lloyd keeps no money in his house ; he 
deposits it all in the bank where 1 am clerk, so I know allabout 
that, and you had better contradict that report whenever you 
hear it spoken. Clough, I want to know if you'll sit up by the 
kitchen fire to-night ? Nanny has got a woman to stay in the 
house with her, but they are both afraid to be without a man on 
the premises, and I am in haste to get back to Manchester. I 
dare say Mr. Lloyd will be home to-morrow.' 

'Awll go, and welcome/ answered Clough ; 'don't yo" put 
yo'rseU out about it, maister. Awl} take my dbaonary wi' me, 
and Nanny'il give me a bit o' candle and firewood, and awll 
make a neet □" it. 

The solema deatb-walch clicked the hour she died ; 
ay ! but aw'm no man to be scared by a death-watch ticking.' 

This matter being settled, Mark left the house with a heavy 
and disturbed spirit. This old man had lived near to the dead 
woman for many years, and yet all the sympathy and interest 
he felt had been manifested in the single sentence, ' She was a 
very good liver.' For Clough, and his pedantic indifference, 
Mark felt no sort of surprise ; for Mrs. Lloyd's illness had pre- 
vented her coming into contact with him. But old Trevor's 
unconcern touched him to the quick. On whose side did the 
fault lie? Was it possible that the sainted, spiritual life that 
had just passed away had been rendered barren by its solitary 
and selfish holiness P Were all her prayers, and fastings, and 
lengthened meditations, to be no part of the savour in the salt 
by which the world was sahed? Was the very sacredness and 
separateness of this ascetic life the bushel under which the 
candle had been hidden, so that it had given no light to them 
that were in the house ? 

Mark pondered sadly over these questions as he went about 
'•"■ise during the next hour, which intervened before the 
' the train. Nanny was busy, but her tear-stained 
ested her sorrow. Yet when Mark asked her about 
^s's conversations with herself, it was evident that 
A'clt altogether apart, these two souls which had been 
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brought into so close contact in the providence of God. Nanny 
loved her mistress faithfully, but there had been no fellowship 
between them. Mark visited the death-room, and looked long 
upon the serene and smiling face, which had lost the shadows 
and furrows of time, and his doubts were stilled, if not answered. 
Whatever errors might have been hers, her spirit was now pre- 
sented blameless, without blemish or spot, in the presence of 
the Father. Mark wished that Barry was standing beside him 
to take her farewell look of the face they had loved so dearly. 

Mark thought much of Barry as he journeyed down to 
Manchester. He had been both softened and elevated by the 
death he had witnessed, and all paltry stings of disappointed 
love, or self-love, which had been rankling in his mind since 
Barry's rejection of his suit, seemed to be quite healed now ; 
and he felt himself equal to fulfilling his pledge of simple friend- 
ship towards her, whatever sacrifices it might demand from him. 
On reaching Manchester he proceeded at once to Mr. Christo- 
pher Lloyd's house ; but he was astonished beyond measure to 
see every window alight, and a large furniture van half packed 
standing at the gate. Mab's harp, protected by its baize cover, was 
being borne carefully down the garden-walk, and a lantern upon 
the van displayed the well-known, han.dsome furniture of the 
drawing-room already stowed in it. Surely the family could not 
be moving from the old home ! and yet no other explanation 
seemed possible. Mark hurried up to the open door, and walked 
in without ceremony. Three strange men held possession of the 
ground-floor, but none of the family could be seen. He 
addressed himself to the least occupied of the strangers, and 
demanded the meaning of what he saw. 

* That is my name,' he answered, giving Mark a business 
card. * I have bought this furniture from Mr. Lloyd, and we 
are taking it away by night, you see, to avoid hurting the feel- 
ings of the family unnecessarily. We shall packTa second van, 
and leave the rest till to-morrow.' 

Mark had no clue to the meaning of this answer, and he 
looked round him in amazement at the scene of confusion. 
The broker had resumed his energetic superintendence of the 
moving of the furniture, but Mark interrupted him with another 
question. 
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•Where are Mr. Lloyd and his family ?' he asked. 

* The Mr. Lloyd with whom I have to do/ answered the 
broker^ • is lodging for the night at my house in London Road ; 
but the occupier of this house is in the front room on the second- 
floor, which we shall not meddle with till to-morrow. Mr. Lloyd 
made that a condition.' 

Mark scarcely heard the last sentence, for he was hastening 
upstairs three steps at a time. There was a murmur of voices 
in the front room, which he knew to be the bedchamber of Mr. 
Christopher Lloyd, and he knocked excitedly at the door. 
There was an instant pause, a hesitating step across the floor, 
and then he heard the door cautiously unlocked, and Barry's 
face, pale and agitated, gazed out upon him. 

' Mark ! Mark 1 ' she cried, flinging her arms round him, and 
clinging to him with nervous and trembling force. * Oh, Mark ! 
you are come at the right time. I am so glad to see you, dear 
Mark!' 

It was a pleasant thing to Mark Fletcher, standing there in 
the half light which came up from the hall-lamp below, to feel 
the confiding pressure of Barry's arms, and to hear the tones of 
relief and gladness in her faltering voice. He would not have 
released himself from her clasp, or made her conscious of it for 
worlds, and he refrained from drawing her closer to him, or 
caressing the dear head which had fallen upon his shoulder. He 
did not even speak, lest she should move the sooner ; yet it was 
but for a moment, and then Barry recovered herself. 

* Come in, Mark,' she said, releasing him from her clasp, and 
shaking her head .at her own behaviour. ' I did not know what 
I was doing ; I never was so foolish before. But this has all 
come upon us so suddenly ; and if anybody in the world can 
help us, you can.' 

* Whatever is the matter ? ' asked Mark, holding her back as 
she was re-entering the room. 

* Oh ! it's a long story, and I don't quite understand it yet 
myself,' answered Barry ; * but come in and we will tell you 
all.' 

The room they entered retained all the old comfortableness, 

'^h had formed so essential a part of Mr. Christopher Lloyd's 

nent of life. But he himself still lay in bed, stricken and 
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shrunken^ with a face which had displayed all its wrinkles so 
suddenly, and with a look of perplexity so painfully graven 
on its features, that Mark could scarcely recognise him. Mab, 
in a creased and tumbled dress, and with tangled hair and 
reddened eyelids, was crouching on the hearth ; while the two 
boys, in the impatient helplessness of boyhood, were lolling over 
the foot-board of their father's bed, and staring at him with a 
bewilderment as painful as his own. Every face brightened as 
Mark appeared ; and Mr. Christopher Lloyd stretched out his 
nerveless and shaking hand to him. 

* Thank God you are come, Mark ! ' he exclaimed ; ' you will 
explain everything to me, for my poor head feels puzzled ; and 
I don't think Barry understands it at all, poor girl ! ' 

He smiled a weak, melancholy smile, looking fondly at Barry, 
who gave Mark a<:hair, and sat down herself at the fopt of the 
bed, where her father could see her without moving, for he 
seemed restless when she was out of his sight. He was leaning 
upon his daughter now, and she was feeling the first pressure of 
the burden which must fall upon her. 

* I can't understand it altogether,' she said to Mark. * Uncle 
Lloyd has sold all we have, because my father gave him a bill 
of sale to the value of 500/. when my uncle became his security 
to the Devonshires. I cannot make out any more than that.' 

' But you have not had any money from Mr. Lloyd ? ' asked 
Mark, addressing Mr. Christopher. 

* No, I think not,' he answered in a bewildered manner ; ^ I 
can't recollect having any. I don't see why I should want any, 
for I've always had plehty ; and I shall soon get plenty more, 
when I'm well again and these hard times are gone. Perhaps 
I may be obliged to borrow a little from David for a time ; but 
I never have borrowed from him so far. He has only been my 
security.' 

* Did you give him a bill of sale ? ' asked Mark. ' 

' Oh, yes,' he answered ; ' you see he was troubled to death 
lest he should be called upon to pay the money, and he gave me 
no rest tiU he got the bill. I gave it to him just to satisfy him, 
for I really thought he would go out of his mind. I believe he 
thinks he paid the 500/. down. But it was all a mere matter of 
form, you know.' 
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* Did you make no condition with him ? ' inquired Mark. 

' Let me see/ he said, ' why, of course we both knew it was 
only to secure him from loss supposing I defrauded my em- 
ployers. That was in the very nature of the case. You don't 
suppose IVe defrauded the Devonshires ? ' he added, turning 
angrily upon Mark. 

' I am quite sure you have not/ replied Mark ; ' but upon 
what grounds, then, does Mr. Lloyd put this bill into execution ? ' 

* What grounds I ' repeated Mr. Christopher, peevishly — 
^that is exactly what I cannot comprehend. Now, Mark 
Fletcher, you know as much as I do, and if you can make 
rhyme or reason of it, I should be glad to know. Mab has been 
thinking of it all day, and the boys have been thinking of it ; 
and my good girl has worked her clever head over it, and we 
can only come to the conclusion that we are in a miserable 
dream, and the sooner we wake up the better.' 

But the subject was not dismissed in so summary a manner. 
Mark discussed it with them all, till he was sure that he knew 
all they understood or thought about it. It was growing late, 
and the sounds on the ground-floor were less active, as if the 
greatest part of the work was over for the night. Mark thought 
it was time to leave them in the comparative peace and comfort 
his presence had wrought He drew Barry out upon the landing 
to whisper a few parting words. 

* Barry/ he said, ' you will remember the promise you made 
to your aunt this morning ? ' 

' Oh, yes, yes ! ' answered Barry, in a tone that told how 
gratefully she recollected it at that moment. 

* My dear girl/ said Mark, * it was a more solemn promise 
than you imagined. She was dying, and it was her last request 
from you.' 

' Not dying ! ' cried Barry — ' not dead ! Don't tell me she 
is dead, and I loved her so dearly ! ' 

They stood looking at one another, while swift thoughts 
passed through their minds. If Mrs. Lloyd was dead, then a 
true friend was lost to them, who might have been their best 
helper with Mr. Lloyd at this crisis. 

* If I told you she was dead/ said Mark, at length, * I should 
not tell you the truth as we know it. She is not dead^ but arisen 
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and for a little while vanished out of our sight I tell you now 
and here, chiefly to remind you that our promise to one another 
is sealed by her death. I am your friend, and bound most 
sacredly to help you in every difficulty, and comfort you in every 
grief/ 

He led her back into the lighted room, and told the others of 
the sorrow that had befallen her and himself He did not leave 
her until he saw her a little soothed and cheered ; and then went 
down alone to the ground-floor. The broker was about going 
and Mark had only just time to arrest his departure. 

' I should be glad,' he said, ' if you would leave matters as 
they are for the present. I believe some satisfactory arrange- 
ment may be made between those two brothers.' 

* That will make no difference to me,' was the answer ; ' the 
bargain is completed, and I've paid half the money. The furni- 
ture belongs to me.' 



CHAPTER XXI. 

' HARDER THAN GOLD. 

Mark traversed the dark streets with the deepest sense of 
depression he had ever suffered. The death of Mrs. Lloyd, and 
the distress and ruin that had come so unexpectedly upon Barry 
and her family, tried his heart to the very core. There was 
still before him a very painful interview with Mr. Lloyd, to whom 
he had to communicate the news of his loss. Mark's sentiments 
for Mr. Lloyd were of a conflicting nature. He could not, as a 
Christian, yield to dislike or contempt of any fellow-creature ; 
and for Mr. Lloyd he entertained a regretful compassion, bom 
of the ardent love he had felt for his wife and daughter. But 
for that sudden death ten years ago, he would be standing to- 
wards him in the position of a father-in-law, and Mark was apt to 
cling to all kinds of relationships which brought him closer to any 
human heart. Yet his new love for Barry, added to his keen 
sense of wrong, was spurring him on to a most indignant wrath 
against the miser, whose love of money had driven him into so 
dishonest and cruel an act. There was still a little doubt in his 
mind whether Mr. Christopher Lloyd had not received some 
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money from his brother, at the time of the bill of sale transaction, 
for Mr. Christopher had never accustomed himself to any self- 
denial or prudence. Yet to crush the family now, his own family 
too, and with such a girl as Barry in it, seemed an almost in- 
credible act of oppression. Mark could not shake off his 
depression; and the streets, with here and there a shivering, 
half-clad figure skulking away from the light of the lamps, 
appeared a place of doleful shades, a den of miseries, and 
crimes. 

The house of the broker in London Road was gained, and 
Mark was ushered upstairs to a , small, dingy and crowded room 
where Mr. Lloyd was still sitting up, afraid of going to bed and 
to sleep in a strange house. He was in a miserable mood too, 
though he had his notes safely clasped in his pocket-book, and 
that buttoned into his breast-pocket. Barry's strong and plain 
language had entered the old man's seared conscience, and was 
still quivering and rankling there. He was pondering abjectly 
upon the inevitable hour when he must leave his treasured 
wealth, and go away into some dim region where gold was of no 
worth. He had some vague ill^tdefined hopes that his wife's 
prayers and meditations, added to his own early professions of 
religion, might go so far as to keep him from eternal loss and 
ruin ; but even if he gained admittance into the heaven which 
she contemplated, it would be but a bare and loveless place 
apart from his riches ; unless, indeed, he could make the Lord 
his debtor, and get that loan repaid to him in the courts above ! 
With these dim and melancholy notions, which formed them- 
selves into no clear thoughts in his brain, there mingled a very 
distinct dread of the strangers who surrounded him. He re- 
membered with what suspicious readiness the broker, who knew 
how much money he had about him, had offered him a room 
and bed at his house, when he had taken offence against his 
brother ; and now he felt himself a forlorn and helpless old man 
at the mercy of these unknown people. The small imagination 
he had left was strong enough to conjure up some terrible pic- 
tures of robbery, and even murder ; and Mr. Lloyd was in a 
very miserable mood indeed. 

When, therefore, Mark entered the room a few minutes 
•idnight, the thin trembling old man hastened towards 
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him^ and grasped him with his withered and claw-like hands, 
welcoming him with an earnestness that could noi be mistaken. 
A feeling of profound and unutterable compassion filled Mark's 
heart, as he contrasted his own strong and vigorous manhood 
with the feebleness of this stunted and decrepit being, who had 
sunk so low in years, so low also in one of the meanest of all 
human vices. As he looked down upon him, trembling, weeping 
and doting, he wondered why so poor a creature should hold so 
much power in his hands. But he was one of God's creatures ; 
a fellow-creature, and Mark suffered no shade of contempt to 
abide in his contemplation of Mr. Lloyd. 

' I'm so glad you are come, Mark,' he sobbed with drivelling 
tears, ' I've a deal of money about me and this is a: den of thieves. 
I was afiraid to go to an inn, but this is worse. And Barry is 
such a termagant, I dare not go back to my brother's. Her eyes 
looked as if they would strike me dead on the spot, and she said 
such dreadful words. I 3hall not forget them, I can promise 
her ; never ! No, no, no, Barry Lloyd' 

His small reddened eyes grew dry again as he spoke, but he 
did not release Mark from his hold and even kept his hand upon 
his arm when they were sitting together on the hearth. 

* Mr. Lloyd,' said Mark, ^ I have several things to say to you 
to-night. First of all, I left your house at six o'clock only, this 
evening.' 

Mark paused as if to wait for some inquiry which would lead 
to the communication he had to make, but Mr. Lloyd looked 
vacantly at him, and fumbled at his breast-pocket. 

* Well, well,' he said, as Mark continued silent, ' I'm sur- 
prised you could stay so long in such a quiet spot I wonder 
how Nanny managed to keep you all.' 

' Mrs. Lloyd was ill when you left her,' observed Mark. 

* Ailing a little,' answered Mr. Lloyd, ' and hankering after 
a doctor, as all women do ; they've no thought of the expense ot 
a doctor's bill. I suppose,' and an anxious expression crossed 
his furrowed face, ' I suppose you have not called in a doctor to 
see her.' 

' Yes,' said Mark, ' I saw how ill she was ; but he could do 
little for her. She objected strongly to my sending for you to 
return home.' 
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It was of no use for Mark to try to suggest the truth to the 
dull and callous mind of the miser. He shook his head with an 
air of dissatisfaction, and he was about to reach out his pocket- 
book in order to place his money in Mark's surer keeping, for 
he reposed implicit faith in him. 

' Mr. Lloyd/ said Mark, plainly, ' your wife is dead.' 
He turned from the old man as he spoke, not wishing to see 
his face as the few harsh, hard words conveyed to him the bare 
truth so far as this life only was concerned. Mr. Lloyd shivered 
a little, for he had been thinking of death, not knowing how near 
home its stroke had fallen. If she was dead, who was four years 
younger than he, his own turn might not be very far distant. 

* Dead ! ' he echoed, ' dead I ' And then he was silent for 
some minutes. ' Do you know, Mark, if she had made any 
will ? ' he added, anxiously. 

It had been his chief solicitude since his daughter's death : 
for, by her settlement, unless she bequeathed her property to 
some chosen heir, it would return to the family she had left to 
become his wife. It had always been a difficult subject to ap- 
proach with her, for she had steadily declined making her will 
until she felt her life approaching the close, maintaining that she 
would have due time given her for all needful preparation. Mr. 
Lloyd awaited Mark's answer with gnawing anxiety. 

* Yes,' answered Mark briefly, ' she has left her property to 
you.' 

'She was a good wife,' he said 'a good wife. We will 
give her a good buriaL You shall order it yourself, Mark ; a 
suitable sort of funeral, you know. We must do it comfortably 
for her. She was a good wife to me.' 

There was something so ghastly in this tribute to his wife's 
virtues, that Mark turned and gazed curiously into the face of 
the widowed husband. He had assumed an air of respectable 
grief, but the doting tears he was weeping for himself when 
Mark arrived were dry now, and he was looking far less forlorn 
and wretched. He had lost a wife, but he had gained two 
thousand pounds. 

'Now,' said Mark, 'I must talk about your brother. You 
are doing him a wrong which will make your own death-bed 
wretched. I am going to speak very plainly to you. If it be aU 
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true that has been told me, it is the most rascally thing I ever 
heard of. If your brother has had no money from you, it is one 
of the most scandalous robberies that was ever committed.' 

If Mark had wished to drive farther into the miser's con- 
science those arrows of Barry's which were still quivering there, 
he could not with a month's study have chosen more suitable 
language. But Mr. Lloyd could bear it from Mark, though it 
made him writhe uneasily, for he wished to stand well with 
him. 

' My dear Mark,' he said, remonstratingly, ' I've done it all 
for the best. They ought not to live in the extravagance they 
are accustomed to now they have no money ; and Christopher 
would have sold his things recklessly, and at a great disadvan- 
tage. When they've spent what they've got, you know they 
will come upon me, and then there will be this money to maintain 
them, till things come round a bit. I offered Barry ten pounds 
of it, and she tossed it back to me. I shall not forget her be- 
haviour, I can tell you.' 

' Then you thought it best,' said Mark, patiently striving to 
follow the intricacies of Mr. Lloyd's distorted mind, * as you had 
the power to sell your brother's goods, ro do so at once, and 
keep the money to assist him, after you have forced him into a 
less expensive mode of living. Is that it ? ' 

* Exactly,' answered Mr. Lloyd ; * you understand it precisely, 
my boy. Christopher always was a fool and a spendthrift. I will 
give you ten pounds at once, if you like, and you can let them 
have it a little at a time as they need it. If you like, Mark.' 

Mark did not hesitate a moment in taking the note from the 
reluctant hand of Mr. Lloyd, who followed it with hungry eyes, 
and sighed bitterly as it vanished from his sight in Mark's 
pocket-book. 

' Still,' persisted Mark, ' it is a wrong thing, and you will 
repent of it when you come to die. You must refund the whole 
of the money to your brother at once; It is the only way of 
repairing the mischief you have done.' 

* No, no ! ' said Mr. Lloyd, * you don't know the condition he 
is in ; he is not fit to be trusted with money. I couldn't do it, 
Mark. It would kill me to do it. Leave the money in mv 
hands, and let them apply for it as they want it. They c 
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a year's rent now. Ko^ no, I can't and won't give up the 
money in a lump.' 

There wajs such dogged resolution in his manner that Mark 
felt it would be hopeless at that time to urge his request. But 
once more looking down at the covetous old man, in his mean 
and miserable bondage, his heart was filled again with a rush of 
divine compassion. 

* Oh ! ' he cried, 'if you only knew, at least now in your old 
age, what it is you are casting from you ! what everlasting riches 
you are losing ! The money you have hoarded clogs your soul 
like thick clay, and you can neither see nor understand the true 
wealth you are forfeiting. Listen to me this once. I promised 
your wife never to give you up, never to forsake you, while 
either of us should live. Listen to these words.' 

Mark fastened his eyes upon the dark features before him to 
catch some token of life stirring in the almost dead soul, and 
his heart failed at the rigid and stony gaze which met his own. 
His voice also nearly failed, through excess of earnestness ; 
but after an effort he spoke clearly and authoritatively. 

* They are not my own words,' he said ; ' God give you g^ce 
to listen to them : " Go to now, ye rich men, weep and howl for 
your miseries which shall come upon you. Your riches are cor- 
rupted, and your garments are moth-eaten. Your gold and 
silver is cankered, and the rust of them shall be a witness against 
you, and shall eat your flesh as it were fire. Ye have heaped 
treasure against the last day." ' 

Mr. Lloyd listened with decorous but unmoved attention ; 
and as Mark ceased to speak, a church clock within hearing 
struck the hour of twelve, reminding him to test the accuracy of 
Trevor's watch. It was correct, and with a smile of self-gratu- 
lation be returned it to his pocket. 

* Very true, Mark, very true, and very solemn,' he said, ' ay ! 
I was as religious as you at your age, and I hope the Almighty 
will not forget it But I intend making the best of both worlds, 
I promise you. I'm not forgetful of my latter end, and there'll 
be neither gold nor silver to rise up in judgment against me at 
the last day. Poor wife ! poor wife ! she never quite understood 
me, but she will know me better by-and-by.' 

Mark knew it as a fact that Mrs. Lloyd never had understood 
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him^ having always supposed him a poor man, struggling under 
difficulties, and giving, as she believed, a tenth of his income to 
the poor, according to a contract they had made with one another 
at the time of their marriage. The depression that Mark had 
suffered increased a hundred fold. He felt a profound gloom in 
this old man's presence, impervious to every bright ray which 
could gild the future. This heavy and sordid soul, which was to 
be specially his care, was a leaden weight upon his hopefulness, 
and crushed down the charity which longed to hope all things. 
He could scarcely breathe, and yet a great cry of bitterness was 
upon his lips. What could he do ? How could he rouse the 
sunken spirit to life ? 

* You shall have the ordering of her funeral yourself,' said 
Mr. Lloyd, with a repulsive air of liberality. * Come down with 
me to-morrow. And Mark, write me a receipt for this money, 
and take it away with you. I will deposit it in the bank in the 
morning before we start. Good night So my poor wife is gone 
at last' 

The last sentence was spoken as he stood lighting Mark 
down the narrow staircase. His face was more cheerful, and 
his hand did not tremble, though it was stretched out at full 
length with the candlestick in it Mark looked back, and up to 
him, and Mr. Lloyd nodded almost gaily as he once more said 
' Good night' But when Mark stood alone in the dark streets 
again, a heavy sob broke from his lips, and tears, which the 
night hid, fell from his eyes, which had remained undimmed 
beside the deathbed of the miser's wife. 



CHAPTER XXIL 
clough's discovery. 

For the two or three hours which elapsed before it was time for 
Clough to begin his night's watch in the house where Mr. Lloyd's 
wife was lying dead, he and the old mole-catcher talked together 
over the fire about the hidden hoards of gold supposed to be 
scattered up and down in it Throughout the neighbourhf 
Mr. Lloyd had long borne the character of a miser, an 
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popular fancy had invested him with all miserly and sordid 
habits. He was represented as accumulating countless numbers 
of coinsj and secreting them in all the odd holes and comers of 
the rambling old mansion, after the time-honoured fashion of 
his fraternity. According to old Trevor, not a plank could 
creak in Clunbury Heath House without hinting at some trea- 
sure to be found underneath it ; not a cracked piece of crockery 
could adorn Nanny's chimney-piece that was not stuffed with 
bank-notes, hidden amidst rags. All the traditions of avarice 
had gathered about Mr. Lloyd and his dwelling, and Clough 
listened to them with an absorbed interest and belief. 

Clough's mind was just then in a morbid condition, peculiarly 
fitted to drink in these stories of untold wealth. Until the 
famine had fallen upon the cotton districts, he had earned money 
easily and spent it freely, never looking twice at a shilling, though 
it might be the last of his week's wages. It was the custom of his 
class, to very many of which money had no value beyond being 
the medium of the gratification of their present desires. But 
since he had been in straits — starved with cold and bitten by 
hunger — from the sheer want of money, and especially since he 
had seen his wife and his new-bom child perish of starvation, 
money had gained an exaggerated value in his eyes. He longed 
for the sight merely of a piece of gold, and the smooth feel of it 
between his fingers. He felt that he could enter into the miser's 
love of it ; he could understand the joy of having hoards of it 
about him, unseen by any eye, but within reach of his own hand. 
If he had only possessed a hidden bag of gold in his ruined 
home, the famine could not have stricken him so sorely. With 
his elbow resting on his dictionary, and his chin upon his hand, 
he went into a long and painful calculation of the money he 
might have amassed in those good times, which seemed to be 
gone for ever. 

When night came, he repaired to Mr. Lloyd's house, his 
mind full of these thoughts. A better fire than ordinary was 
burning in the kitchen grate, and Nanny had a neighbour sitting 
with her, but there were none of those small festivities going on 
which are usual upon such occasions. Both Nanny and her 
friend were exceedingly silent, but they hailed Clough's arrival 
with some heartiness, giving him the best seat at the fire, which 
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he took as a man's birthright^ and made himself at once at home 
by opening his dictionary^ and reading therein to himself. 

' Is it the Bible ? ' asked the neighbour^ misled^ as Mark had 
been, by its size and cover. 

' No/ answered Nanny^ < it's a book that he calls a dixion- 
ary.' 

^ Oh ! ' said the neighbour, relapsing into silence, with the 
dull inciuiousness of a country woman. Once or twice Nanny 
rose, and stole on tip-toe to the foot of the staircase, listening 
as though there might be some movement in the floor above. 
It was still early, though quite dark, and when in the dead still- 
ness they heard the distant church clock strike eight, Nanny 
could bear her nameless fears no longer. 

*• I canna' bear her being without a light all night,' she said. 
* I never heard tell of a corpse lying in the dark, and there are 
no candles in the house. Mr. Clough, if you didn't mind being 
left alone for an hour or two, Mrs. More and mell go down to 
the village and buy two or three candles to bum in the poor 
missis's room. I should never sleep a wink for thinking of iL' 

* Mind 1' said Clough, indignantly, * what is there to mind 
about? Go thy ways, lass, and welcome. Yoll find me a' reet 
when yo' come whoam.' 

In a few minutes the two women were gone, and he was left 
alone. He sat for a while gazing steadily into the red embers 
of the fire, which had burned away in a brisk flame and then 
sunk into a dull glow, that scarcely lighted the room farther than 
where he sat. His thoughts were brooding over the stories old 
Trevor had told him of the hidden treasures, which might be 
at that moment beneath his feet, or within a stride of his chair. 
If he could only feast his eyes with a sight of them, and run his 
fingers through a chinking heap of gold ! He was no thief; 
his blood would have boiled in swift wrath against himself if the 
bare thought of stealing one of the coins had entered his mind. 
But he longed, with a strange longing, to see again the golden 
glitter of the money which would have saved his wife and child 
from death by famine. He would see it, if he could only find it : 
and he started to his feet in the impulse of that resolution, and 
looked round into the deep shadows behind him. 

The shadows behind him were so black and profound that 
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a creeping sensation of terror at the gloom seized upon him ; 
but in another moment his mind caught at it as a reason why 
he should no longer sit there in the darkness. To cross the yard, 
and borrow a candle from the mole-catcher upon plea of finding it 
lonesome to sit in the dark, was the work of two or three minutes 
only, and then Clough came back to the empty house. 

But he did not sit down by the kitchen fire again. His 
sagacity told him it would be useless to begin his search there ; 
so he secured the outer door, and stepped softly down the long 
passage as if fearful of being overheard. His small candle cast 
but a dim, uncertain light into the spacious and empty rooms, 
upon the thresholds of which he hesitated, wondering whether 
the cracked and worm-eaten panels were merely wainscoting, 
or were cupboards stowed with wealth. The number and size 
of the apartments bafHed him, and made his search more diffi- 
cult. But no room below, he argued, was so likely to be the 
favoured haunt and treasury of the miser as his own chamber 
upstairs ; and Clough with a dogged courage and perseverance, 
mounted the creaking staircase, pausing upon every step as his 
foot sprung the loose planks. He opened the first door he came 
to, passed through, and closed it softly after him. There came a 
vague, undefined horror upon his spirit when he saw, as soon as 
the flickering of the candle ceased, that he intruded into the 
presence of the dead. The sheet which had been laid above 
the corpse had fallen round it so as to display the outline of the 
motionless figure, with the face uplifted, in no posture of repose, 
but in the attitude of death. Clough stood for a moment 
paralysed, but as the panic wore away, he was turning to leave 
the room, when his eye was caught by a wide old-fashioned 
grate, with Dutch tiles about it, and a panelled wall above its 
tall mantel-shelf. In spite of the presence of the dead woman, 
who might have seemed to him to be jealously watching her 
husband's treasures, he trod gently across the floor, and knelt 
down to examine the grate and the chimney carefully. 

But though he searched carefully, there was nothing to be 
found. The damp, sooty breath of the chimney came upon 
his face like the air from some opened vault ; and his candle 
just missed being blown out by it. The Dutch tiles were loose, 
and ready to fall from the plaster in which they were embedded ; 
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but there was nothing at the back of them. His hunger for the 
sight of gold, as well as his curiosity^ seemed likely to be baulked. 
He retreated a step or two, and looked eagerly up and down the 
panelled walls, and the high mantel-shelf, until his wandering 
eyes rested upon a fine, short thread, brown like the oak wains- 
cot, which hung but a little way below the ceiling. He could 
reach it easily ; and as he pulled it, a small panel opened, and 
revealed a little recess within. 

It was all true then! Clough swept his trembling hand 
round the cupboard, and with his tingling fingers drew out a 
brown bag of money. He set do^n his candle upon the empty 
table, which had been cleared to hold Mrs. Lloyd's grave-clothes, 
and poured out the contents of the bag in a golden heap, which 
glistened brightly even in the poor light of his farthing candle. 
Mark Fletcher had been wrong. Not all the sagacity of a man 
of business could destroy entirely the instincts of avarice ; for 
here was the private hoard which the miser kept, forfeiting the 
interest for the dehght of fingering it, counting it, gloating over 
it With a pleasure almost equal to the owner's, Clough rolled 
it under his hand, and let it run between his fingers. He had 
no thought of taking it, yet he felt a new love for the gold at 
work within him. At length there stole over him the remem- 
brance of his dead wife — there was nothing singular in that 
while the stiff and silent corpse lay there just seen by the comer 
of his eye — and falling down upon his knees before the gold, a 
strange passion of mingled sorrow and anger swept across him, 
shaking his soul to the centre. 

When that paroxysm was passed, Clough poured the money 
back into the bag, tied it up with the string as he had found it, 
and replaced it in its hiding-place. He had verified the truth 
of the stories he had heard ; he had discovered the miser's 
secret, and for the time he was satisfied. There might be other 
hoards about, but this was enough for him at present. He had 
only wished to find out the fact, perhaps from idle curiosity. 
He scarcely knew why. He left the room as he had found it 
and crept cautiously back to the kitchen ; and when the two 
women returned, they found him apparently engrossed in his 
dictionary. 

The next morning Mark came down with Mr. Lloyd, and 
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took upon himself the ordering of the funeral^ to the expenses 
of which Mr. Lloyd submitted with suppressed, inward an- 
guish. They were the only mourners who followed the coffin to 
the grave, for Mr. Christopher Lloyd was said to be too ill to 
attend the funeral. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 



' BARRY'S PLANS FOR THE FUTURE. 

When Mark Fletcher found himself once more, on the follow- 
ing Sunday, in his own post at the Sunday-school, he went 
tlirough his duties with a sense of humiliation almost amounting 
to shame. He thought that if his love for Barry was known, 
the bright halo of self-consecration which surrounded him would 
fade in the eyes of the young men and women, who rallied round 
him, and who looked up to him as one that had made sacrifice 
of all earthly ties, in order to give himself wholly to the welfare 
of others. A few keen-eyed teachers fancied they saw a shade 
of self-distrust and shamefacedness in their superintendent as 
he mounted the platform, a place as familiar to him as an arm- 
chair to most men. If he had been compelled to make confes- 
sion why his eyes were downcast, his face overshadowed, and 
his voice a little shaken for the first minute or two, he must 
have owned that it was the sight of Barry sitting at the head of 
her class which troubled him. But he was sure of Barry's reti- 
cence and faithfulness ; his secret was as safe with her as with 
her aunt in the grave. Barry's eyes said so— her dark grey 
eyes, which met his own so frankly and affectionately — and 
Mark was cheered. Nevertheless he felt that, all unseen by 
any other ken, there was something like a blot of hypocrisy 
upon his fair escutcheon. 

Before the close of the school he had a sharp pang to suffer. 
Through the glass doors which separated the central hall from 
the lobby, he detected the handsome and well-dressed person of 
Richard Crichton waiting to escort Barry home. Mark had 
made up his mind what line of conduct he was bound to pursue, 
which was to cultivate assiduously the friendship of Barry's 
' '^ure husband ; and at the first moment of release, he hastened 
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to shake hands heartily with him. There was in Mark's manner 
a peculiar and nameless attraction, which won easily the hearts 
of those about him, and Richard was by no means proof against 
it. He returned his cordial greeting with warmth, and informed 
him unasked that he was going to walk home with Barry. 

* You see,' said Richard, ' all the friends of the Lloyds ought 
to rally round them just now. Something ought to be done for 
them, you know. Mr. Lloyd is not quite himself ; this stroke 
has touched the brain a little. You'll see he cannot talk sensi- 
bly upon any subject for five minutes together ; and everything 
falls upon poor Barry.' 

' And Mab,' added Mark, who winced unawares at hearing 
him single out Barry. 

' Oh, Mab is a lovely little doll,' said Richard, ' positively 
nothing but a fairy ; she could not do anything. But Barry is 
a jewel of a g^rl ; don't you think so, Fletcher ? ' 

' Yes,' answered Mark, briefly. 

' If you want ornament, take Mab,' continued Richard, criti- 
cally. * If I were as rich a fellow as my eldest brother, you 
know, I'd marry Mab ; positively I would. But for anybody 
with a limited income Barry's the ticket, you take my word for 
it. You'll see how splendidly she will bring them all through 
this crisis. How ever she is to do it, I don't know ; but I'd bet 
almost anything she will. I say, is that wretched old curmud- 
geon of an uncle likely to leave them any of his money, after all 
this business ? ' 

' He has no one else to leave it to,' said Mark ; ' he has no 
other relatives. The money is sure to come to them at his death.' 

'Then it is only a temporary trial,' said Richard, 'and 
Barry will show herself equal to it. I tell you what it is, she 
always makes me feel better when she is near me ; if I could 
have her always at my elbow, I should turn out a splendid fellow 
— I should indeed. I wish she had been bom my sister ! But 
I beg your pardon, Fletcher.' 

' What for ? ' asked Mark, whose thoughts and attention were 
wandering. 

' Well I forgot it was Sunday, and not the day for this sort 
of talk,' he answered ; ' I take you for half a parson, you know ; 
and I feel bound to be on my best manners before you.' 
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' Feel nothing of the kind, my dear fellow/ said Mark. ' I 
like you to be only yourself before me. I cannot tell you liow 
much I wish to be on familiar terms with you. I wish with all 
my heart that you would make me one of your friends.' 

Mark sighed as he looked at Richard Crichton, who was 
regarding him with a little surprise and hesitation ; but he held 
out his hand, and Mark grasped it warmly. At this moment 
Barry joined them, her cheeks glowing with a brighter colour 
than ordinary. She understood Mark's cordiality if Richard did 
not 

' We are going to walk home with you/ said Mark, ' both 
of us.' 

It was a very different home from the old one when they 
reached it The lobby and the drawing-room were utterly bare 
of furniture, and the articles collected in the once pleasant 
sitting-room were more useful than handsome. Mr. Christopher 
Lloyd was lying upon an old sofa, which had been banished a 
long time ago to the lumber-room, but had come back again to 
a post of honour on the family hearth. His own portrait and 
his wife's had been left behind, but their massive frames were 
gone, and the pictures hung comfortless against the walL Mab 
was doing nothing, as usual, and presented a pale and tear-stained 
face, lovely in spite of its tear-stains, and Richard gazed admir- 
ingly at it Barry kissed her before kneeling down on the hearth 
to coax the almost extinguished fire to a blaze, which burning up 
brightly, and playing upon her father's closed eyelids, awoke him 
to the fact of guests being present 

' I am very glad to see you/ he said to them, with a gleam 
of his old hospitality, which speedily died out ; ' but I don't 
know that I've got anything to make you welcome to. Barry 
has taken my money, and she says we cannot afford anything 
that I want You see what that brother of mine has brought 
us to, and the money was no more his than yours, sir.' 

He struck his clenched fist upon the arm of the sofa, and 
glanced angrily about him; but the next moment the tears 
came into his eyes, and rolled in large drops down his cheeks. 
Barry seated herself beside him, and stroked his hand caress- 
ingly, as if she were soothing a child. 

^ I cannot comprehend it, you see/ he added^ in a quavering 
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voice. ' Barry says it is all going to work together for good, but 
I don't see how that can be. My own brother has robbed me ; 
and I've lost something here in my head. But be seated, 
gentlemen, I pray you ; you are heartily welcome to chairs, if 
IVe nothing else to offer you.' 

' But they are come to have tea with us, dear father,' said 
Barry, with a light laugh, which made Mark look at her in won- 
der ; ' it is only three weeks to-day since both of them had tea 
with us before. You remember. Cousin Mark ?' 

She addressed herself to Mark, but she glanced softly and 
shyly towards Richard Crichton, who answered her with an 
air of familiar gaiety. 

' To be sure we remember,' he said ; * how the time flies ! 
Who knows what may happen before another three weeks are 
over our heads I The war may be ended, and Mr, Uoyd on his 
way to New York, and Mab's ha/p back again. Why, we may 
be all half out of oiu: senses for joy ! ' 

Barry whispered to Richard to continue this strain of talking, 
and Mark felt a sharp pang of jealousy as he saw the sign of in- 
timacy. She went in and out of the room, busy about getting 
tea, for she had no servant to help, except a young girl out of 
her Sunday-school class, who showed manifest delight upon 
seeing Mark. Richard engrossed himself in conversation with 
Mab and her father ; but Mark had neither eyes nor ears for 
any one but Barry. She was so deft and neat-handed, so quick- 
sighted, and light of foot and heart, that he could only wonder 
in the midst of his sorrowful admiration ; and when she sum- 
moned them to the table, even her father sat down cheerfully in 
a momentary oblivion of his altered circumstances. 

It was a pleasant meal, though a sober one, and a little 
shadowed by some inevitable reminiscence. When it was over 
and they had taken their places round the fire again for half an 
hour, before it was time for the evening service, Barry, from her 
seat beside her father, cast a significant glance at Mark, which 
was intended to implore his support and furtherance of what she 
was about to say. 

' I want you to advise my father and us,' she said. ' I think 
we ought not to stay in this large house, for several reasons. 
We could never pay the rent of it Dou't you think we ^ 
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better leave it for a small one till my father gets to his old work 
again?' 

Barry had little hope that her father would ever be fit for any 
kind of work again, but she spoke so unfalteringly, and with so 
brave a smile, that Mr. Christopher Lloyd lifted up his head, 
and assumed an air of sagacity and shrewdness. 

' Barry,' answered Mark, looking at them both as if he saw 
them through a mist, * you must not leave this house unless your 
uncle gives you notice to do so. If there is any pride at work, 
hurrying you out of your old home, you would do well to con- 
quer it, my dear girl.' 

' I'm not sure that there isn't,' said Barry, thoughtfully. * I 
don't want to be headstrong, and I will do what you think best 
Only think it over, if you please.' 

' I wonder how Barry can think of it ! ' cried Mab ; ' I could 
not bear to live in a smaller house, amongst people who have 
all sorts of low complaints, and fevers, and small-pox. And 
everybody would think we were poor. It would never do at all.' 

* My dear Mab I ' said Barry, expostulatingly. 

' Barry,' said Mark, addressing her pointedly, with a look 
and tone which she understood well, * I have a plan to propose 
which you must approve or reject frankly. I am going to give 
up my present lodgings, and if you will let me come here, I will 
be answerable to your uncle for the rent. You shall not find me 
any trouble. May I come, Barry .•* ' 

He was thinking of how much he could help her, especially 
by talking to and cheering up Mr. Christopher Lloyd. Barry 
knew better than he how sore a trial such a residence in their 
changed house would prove to him, but before she could speak 
her father answered with unwonted eagerness. 

* I should like it above all things, Mark,' he said, ' and you 
would keep peace, if it is possible, between David and me. I 
don't want to quarrel with him, for the sake of the children. 
Barry, my dear, we must make room for your Cousin Mark.' 

It was an evidence of the repute in which Mark Fletcher stood, 
that no shadow of jealous objection crossed Richard Crichton's 
mind to this project of his residence under the same roof as Barry 
and Mab. He declared the idea capital, and only wished they 
would take him in too. 
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' I always thought you would bring them through splendidly, 
Barry/ he said, ' and you are setting about it in grand style.* 

Such a brilliant look as Barry bestowed upon him, Mark had 
never seen before. 

' I have found some work to do,' she answered, half timidly. 
' The ladies at our sewing-school begin to find the work too hard 
for them, and they propose seeking out some suitable person — 
a strong-minded able-bodied woman, you know,' she said, look- 
ing round with a laugh, ' who should always be in attendance, 
and be responsible for everything. I asked if I should do, and 
they said " Yes " gladly ; and they will give me sixteen shillings 
a week.' 

* Oh, Barry ! ' cried Mab and Richard in one breath, while 
Mark shaded his eyes with his hand, and gazed the more 
earnestly and steadily at Barry's beloved face. 

' Sixteen shillings a week ! ' • she repeated, with persistent 
energy. ' What could I do better ? We could never apply to 
the Relief Committee, and we cannot starve. Are there not 
better people than I doing work strange and painful to them 
and others forced to turn out and beg in the streets ? Are there 
not men, soft-handed with fingering cotton, at work in the stone- 
yards } And this is work that I am used to, and fitted for it ; 
and I thank God for giving it me to do.' 

She spoke hurriedly, almost with tears, but when she had 
finished she looked round triumphantly. 

* So I am going to earn sixteen shillings a week, ' she added, 
' and we must make that go as far as we can ; and when we 
want more, father, Mark says he has some money in his hands 
for us. You know I've been learning from Nanny how to keep 
house on nothing a week. You will see how well I can manage.' 

As Mark and Richard were walking down towards town 
together, the latter put his arm through Mark's, and in a voice 
which made his heart ache, said, — 

* Didn't I tell you that Barry was a splendid creature ? ' 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

A MISER'S GENEROSITY. 

Barry's time was very fully occupied with her new duties, 
into which she entered with no hireling's spirit. The sewing- 
school became an object of absorbing interest, which kept her 
from fretting, as Mab did, over their straitened circumstances. 
She felt that her lot was but the common lot just then, and that 
it would be cowardly to sit down idly to lament over it. The 
times must change, there was no doubt of it. Even in this 
darkest hour, the winter of 1862, when near upon 14,000/. a week 
was needed to supply bare necessaries to the starving population, 
there was no stagnation of despair in the cotton districts. All 
England, with all its colonies, was thrilling with pity, and was 
sending in relief to the sufferers. A good deal was entrusted to 
her for distribution, and in the midst of her private difficulties 
this was a source of vivid pleasure and consolation. The empty 
drawing-room of their despoiled house was converted into a species 
of warehouse, in which bales of clothing, sent from every part of 
England, were unpacked and given away. The house in Lloyd 
Terrace became widely known as a place where many comforts 
could be obtained, accompanied by such smiles and pleasant 
words that many a fainting heart took courage, and looked for- 
ward with less gloomy forebodings. Mr. Christopher Lloyd him- 
self, who continued ailing in body, and bewildered in mind, took 
an interest in the new duties of his daughter ; though now and 
then he broke out into bitter wailing over his inability to give to 
the necessities of the poor. 

The streets of Manchester, too, presented strange pictures in 
those days. All day long, and late into the night, they echoed 
with the plaintive song, not to be forgotten in Lancashire until 
the cotton famine is no more remembered, ' Hard times, hard 
times, come again no more.' Now and then, walking upon the 
edge of the crowded pavement, amid the din of wheels, might be 
seen a band of singers, who, with weary but well* tuned voices, 
sang hymns learned in happier days in their churches and 
chapels. The long benches in front of the vast infirmary were 
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occupied day after day by close ranks of idle men, who sat there 
cold and hungry, gazing with stolid but sad eyes at the constant 
shiftings of the throng passing by them. There were many men, 
single men like Clough, who strayed away into the country, and 
were scattered here and there in the hope of earning an honest 
livelihood. Others made their way into Yorkshire to the flannel 
mills ; but the great bulk of the operatives lingered at home, 
living week after week in the disappointed hope of the war 
coming to an end, and the southern ports being opened. At 
Ashton the distress was even more appalling than at Blackburn, 
for there alone fifty-six thousand persons were in utter want of 
all things. It was no time, as Barry said, to single out one's own 
case for useless lamentation ; and the very magnitude of the 
public burden seemed to make her own the lighter to bear. 

Throughout the country, even down to Clunbury, the state of 
Lancashire became the topic of the day. In the village post- 
office at Clunbury, as in many others, a collecting-box stood con- 
spicuously upon the counter; and the postmaster, who was 
almost a literary man in virtue of his office, was always ready to 
give the latest accounts of the famine. Nanny's tender heart 
was sorely stricken by them, and she made strenuous but almost 
futile efforts to save a penny here and there out of her scanty ex- 
penditure. The hoard of crowns was melting away, for Clough 
found few jobs that he could do. It occurred to her after a time 
that a saving could be effected by obtaining her master's permis- 
sion for Clough to sleep in one of the empty rooms of the house. 
There was an old mattress, which, with some straw, and a blanket 
from her own bed, would make a tolerably comfortable bed for 
him ; and then it would come easy to her to give him a good 
basin of oatmeal porridge, and a cupful of buttermilk for his 
breakfast in a morning, without hurting his feelings, she thought. 
Nanny approached the subject cautiously with her master. 

* It's very lonesome now the dear missis is gone, ' said she, 
reflectively, * and the winter's set in, and so many tramps about. 
They all say they come from Lankeyshire, and are clemmed at 
home, but I don't believe 'em all. They're not all honest men, 
■with tfieir hair left growing all over their faces, without they've 
been forced to pawn their razors, which maybe the reason for not 
shaving theirselves clean, but I don't know. I'm pretty scared 
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at night, and can't sleep for thinking of being robbed, and our 
throats cut ; only there's not much in the house, but when men 
are drove to desperation, there's no knowing what they'll do.' 

Mr. Lloyd paid little attention to the beginning of Nanny's 
speech, but the mention of her fears touched a chord which 
vibrated sensitively. He had seen a good many suspicious-look- 
ing people about, who one and all proclaimed themselves to be 
starving Lancashire operatives, and they began now to call daily 
at the door of the lonely Heath House. His dread increased as 
Nanny spoke of hers, but he strove to hide it from her, 

' Why, Nanny, my woman ! ' he said, in the soft and smooth 
tone he always used, ' your poor mistress was no protection to 
the place ; she could not defend us from thieves and mur- 
derers.' 

' Nay, but her prayers did, mester,' answered Nanny. ' I 
never was afeared when I knew she'd been at prayer hours at a 
time. I guess neither of us pray as the dear old missis did.' 

It was an unpalatable truth, but Mr. Lloyd could not deny 
it. Certainly if there had been any virtue in prayer, that virtue 
had been exercised in his wife's lifetime ; and as certainly it had 
ceased. There was no shield or defence for them now. 

' I'm thinking,' said Nanny, ' you could find some decent, 
strong man, as would sleep in the house, without being paid, 
you know, but for the sake of the lodging. It wouldn't cost any- 
thing, and we should feel safer.' 

* I'll think about it, Nanny,' answered Mr. Lloyd, starting off 
on his daily walk to pick up the dried wood which might have 
fallen from the trees during the night. He carried a piece of 
twine in his pocket for tying up his faggot ; and it was a day of 
rejoicing with him when he could gather enough for his scanty 
fire in an evening . He was mourning over the fact that he could 
not go as far, or carry as heavy a burden as he had formerly 
done, when he encountered Clough, who was wandering aim- 
lessly and moodily about the fields, and who touched bis cap to 
him awkwardly, but with a respectful recollection of his bag of 
gold. 

*My man,' said Mr. Lloyd, courteously, 'do you think of 
staying long in this neighbourhood ? ' 

* There's nought to go back to,' he answered \ ' I'd be pretty 
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sharp back if there were any work agate. But they're in a worse 
box nor me up yonder, maister.' 

He pointed northward with a gloomy air, while Mr. Lloyd 
scanned him keenly. 

'And how do you get your living down here ? ' he asked. 

' I dunna' get my living,' answered Clough, despondently. 
' I'm not living ; I'm clemming ; and if it were na' for Nanny 
I'd soon ha' done wi' clemming.' 

' You pay something for your lodging at Trevor's V said Mr. 
Lloyd. 

* Ay do I; me or Nanny,' he replied, 'two shilling a week, 
and many a week I earn no more than four shilling ; me as 
could get my thirty shilling a week easy in the old times.' 

'Could you get a character for honesty?' inquired Mr. 
Lloyd. 

' Eh ? ' exclaimed Clough. 

' Is there anybody who knows you, and would speak for you ? ' 
asked Mr. Lloyd. 

' There's nobbut Mr. Fletcher as yo' know, maister ? ' said 
Clough, with a patient suppression of his rising anger, 'and 
Nanny knows me, as was own sister to my old woman. Nobry 
else.' 

Mr. Lloyd deliberated for some minutes, eyeing Clough fur- 
tively, and with profound anxiety. He wished that he had 
asked Mark more about the man ; but it was not his way to 
interest himself about people who did not concern him. To be 
sure Nanny was a sort of security for him ; and at any rate here 
was a man who would snap eagerly at a lodging which would 
cost nothing. 

' My poor fellow,' he said, ' I feel greatly disposed to do you a 
kindness ; the only one I can do, for I am only a poor man my- 
self. My house is large, and there are empty rooms where 
Nanny could make up a rough sort of bed for you, which you 
can have for nothing. It is all I can do for you, for I can 
scarcely keep Nanny and myself ; but you are welcome to that.' 

' Thank yo' kindly, maister,' said Clough, gratefully, ' as haw 
it is, it 11 be as good as two shilling a week to me. I'm sure 
Tm greatly obliged to yo'.' 

The evident alacrity with which Clough hailed the proffered 
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boon gave Mr. Lloyd some regret for having lost an opportunity 
of making a better bargain with his charity. He hesitated for a 
minute still looking searchingly and inquiringly at Clough^ and 
then he tried to set himself right again. 

' When you have nothing else to do/ he said, you might as 
well use yoiu: time in gathering wood as I do. You are stronger 
than me, and can walk farther, and carry heavier loads. There's 
many a burn of dry gorse and heath for the carrying ; and if 
you bring some to the house, I should not object to you sitting 
by the fire of an evening, and so save you fuel and light. 
Nanny sits with me ; for I cannot afford to keep up two fires^ 
and now my poor wife is gone, there could be no objection to 
you coming in too, after you have had your supper.' 

'Thank yo*, maister. Til do it and welcome,' answered 
Clough. 

' And if you have not such a thing as a piece of twine about 
you,' added Mr. Lloyd generously, ' I will lend you mine imtil 
you can procure some.' 



CHAPTER XXV. 

TWO WITNESSES TO DAVID LLOYD'S WILL. 

Clough considered it marvellous good fortime to be invited to 
become an inmate of Mr. Lloyd's house. His brain had been 
so touched by the sight of gold, that a morbid and extravagant 
idea of its value had taken possession of him. Gold seemed to 
him the withheld good that would restore to him all that life 
had been in earlier and more prosperous days. It was a positive 
pleasure to him to dwell beneath the same roof as that hidden 
bag of gold, with its fellow hoards, which were doubtless con- 
cealed up and down about the house. Mr. Lloyd's covetousness 
was contagious, and the poor, penniless Lancashire operative, 
driven by stress of famine from his native town, and from his 
accustomed work, was in just the unsound, tainted condition of 
mind to be infected by it. In this remote country district, with 
every source of life closed to him, with none of the busy life of 
Manchester, and its changeful events to occupy him, his thoughts 
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were constantly employed in brooding over the sickly character 
of the miser. He had already discovered, by no fair means, the 
secret of one hoard — of one hoard only, for Clough was per- 
suaded that the whole building was rich with similar deposits. 
He could not have torn himself away from the place now for 
any consideration, so tyrannical had grown for him the idea of 
hidden treasures, and even the miser himself was scarcely more 
a slave to the magic power of gold. The money which trickled 
in such scanty droppings into Clough's hand had a spring-head 
close by, rich and full, and he could no more place any distance 
between himself and it, than a fever-stricken traveller could leave 
the fountains of an oasis, for the arid and unwatered wastes of 
the desert. The magnetism of gold held him fast, as it did the 
miserable old man who was amassing it toilsomely. 

Mr. Lloyd was a subject well worth Clough's study at that 
time. He was trying to work out the second half of the problem 
of how to make the most of both worlds. In his own estimation 
he had done well, fairly well, in this one ; though not so well as 
the opulent merchants of Manchester, whom he had seen with 
almost blinded eyes, in the Royal Exchange there. But David 
Lloyd did not know that while he had been gaining with eager 
grasp his share of the world, he had been losing with a slack 
hand his own soul. He was seeking for it now, trying to feel 
some small interest and care for it, but the puny thing it had 
dwindled into almost eluded his search. Yet the poor, paltry 
mean, almost dead germ was all the soul he had left, and Mark's 
warnings had made him anxious to save it — having saved so 
much more during his lifetime. He was growing covetous of 
heaven, and desirous of purchasing a clear title to the mansions 
there. To do this upon terms which would cost himself least 
was the knotty point he had to settle. 

Night after night, in the dimly lighted parlour where Mrs, 
Lloyd had been cheered by mystic dreams of heaven, her hus- 
band now worked out his own scheme of salvation, while Clough 
watched him. It was a perfectly silent battle-field, if there was 
any real conflict between good and evil going on, in the hard heart 
and seared.conscience of the miser. Sometimes Nanny would 
creep out of her corner and put a fresh stick or two carefully 
upon the dying embers ; but no other movement disturbed the 

K 
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utter stillness of the place. Mr. Lloyd sat at the table with a 
few sheets of old yellow paper before him, and' Every manhis own 
Lawyer ' in his hands ; and Clough, near enough to share in the 
light of a single candle, appeared to bury himself in his diction- 
ary, while he kept furtive watch upon the old man's actions. 
Occasionally Mr. Lloyd would lift his bowed head, and lean 
back in his chair to ask Clough questions concerning the distress 
in Lancashire, and listened to his accounts with an odd half- 
formed expression upon his withered face, as if it were the ghost 
of the benevolent smile that might have dwelt habitually upon 
it, had he lived a life of natural loves and interests. To open 
and soul-searching eyes nothing could have been more mournful 
than this pale, vague shade of a pitying smile ; but neither 
Clough nor Nanny had the power to read it aright. 

One evening Mr. Lloyd looked up sharply and spoke peremp- 
torily to Clough. 

' Find me the word testament in your dictionary,' he said, 
' and read me what it says about it' 

Nothing could have pleased Clough better, unless it had been 
to discover the secret of another hoard, and he turned over the 
leaves of his dictionary with alacrity. 

' " Testament," ' he read, '" a will ; any writing directing the 
disposal of the possession of a man deceased."' 

'Very good,' remarked Mr. Lloyd, deliberating over the 
definition ; ' and now read me the quotations under it.' 

' " He bringeth arguments," ' read Clough, ' " from the love 
which always the testator bore him, imagining that these or the 
like proofs will convict a testament to have that in it, which 
other men can nowhere by reading find." ' 

' More fool he,' observed Mr. Lloyd ; ' he will never bring 
any proofs of love to convict my will of having any legacy to him 
in it Read on, Clough.' 

Clough read two or three more quotations, and came to the 
word testamentary. 

' "Testamentary,"' he continued, ' " given by will; containedby 
will." " H ow many testamentary charities have been defeated by the 
fraud or negligence of executors ; by the suppression of a will ; the 
subornation of witnesses ; or the corrupt sentence of a judge 1 "' 

' Read that again, Clough,' said Mr Lloyd, and he listened 
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with furrowed brow and anxious eyes. After that he went back 
to his studies again diligently, and for three or four evenings 
occupied himself with writing out several copies of what was 
evidently the same document. At length his labours came to 
an end, and his small deep eyes grew clearer, and the expression 
of extreme anxiety passed from his face. Clough noticed the 
moment that the work was finished, and Mr. Lloyd met his un- 
conscious gaze of curiosity with a subtle and cunning smile. 

* My will, Clough, my last will,' said he, tapping the sheet of 
yellow paper upon which he had been writing. ' It isn't much 
I have to leave, only a few poor savings, but I've done the best 
with them. I want you and Nanny to witness it by writing 
your names in one another's presence, and by seeing me sign 
my own name at the foot of it. Can you write, Nanny ? ' 

Nanny had left her seat, and drawn near to the table, staring 
at the paper upon the table, which was so folded as to conceal 
the writing, with more curiosity and veneration than if it had 
been some precious scroll of antiquity. She had never seen a 
will, and her hand shook at the bare proposal of witnessing one. 

* I can write, mester,' she said, * a bit : but 1 never could put 
my name to a will ; my hand shakes so. You'd better get 
somebody as is a better scholard than me to be a witness — the 
parson, or the doctor, or some of the bettermost sort of folk. 
I'd be sure to make some sort of a blot or a mess on it.' 

' Nonsense, Nanny my woman,' answered Mr Lloyd, blandly, 
' your name's as good as any other, and I don't want my will 
talked about. I hope vou'U stay in my service till I'm gone, and 
then you'll be on the spot to witness to it. If you don't leave me 
>ou'll find yourself well taken care of, I promise you. Mr. Mark 
is the executor. And I've provided for you, Clough ; I've not 
forgotten you here.' 

' Me, maister ? ' cried Clough in a tone of extreme astonish- 
ment. 

' Ay ! ' replied Mr. Lloyd, with a passing gleam of cunning 
in his eyes, ' ay, my friend. If you stay here, though it is little 
I can do for you as long as I live, you'll find I've remembered 
both you and Nanny by this will. Mark my words, and think 
well about them. I wish to do you, and people like you, more 
good than I could have done by giving you a few shillings now. 

K 2 
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I have done something permanent and lasting for you, and 
children yet unborn will bless old David Lloyd, after his own 
relatives have forgotten him.' 

He leaned back in his chair, and looked at them both with 
an expression which made Nanny's flesh creep, she did not know 
why. He poised his pen carefully between his thumb and finger, 
turning away from them to the paper he was about to sign, still 
with the same sardonic and treacherous smile ; and then, with 
a sudden swoop, he planted his wrist firmly upon the table, and 
wrote in clear, bold characters, the name ' David Lloyd.' 

He bade Clough sign his name as the first witness, and 
Clough knelt down on one knee, rested his left arm upon the 
table, and set his unaccustomed fingers laboriously to the task. 
He looked discontentedly at his own performance when it was 
completed, but he had done his best, and Nanny would do no 
better, if as welL It was her turn, and he pushed her forward 
as she held back. 

' I can do it,' she said, ' but not as well as one of the better 
sort of folks. Only I want to ask you one question, mester. It's 
all right and fair, and won't bring me into any sort of trouble 
with Mr. Mark and Miss Barry? You've remembered Mr. 
Mark and Miss Barry, sir ? ' 

' To be sure, to be sure,' answered Mr. Lloyd soothingly, ' it's 
all right and fair, my woman ; and you'll find yourself provided 
for, if you don't leave my service. There, get your name written, 
and let me seal it up.' 

Nanny signed her name with as much care as Clough had 
done, heaving a deep sigh of relief when it was over, Mr. 
Lloyd wrapped up his will with another closely written paper of 
which he said nothing to his witnesses, and having tied the 
packet with a piece of narrow white ribbon which he had found 
amongst his wife's clothes, he sealed it carefully in two places. 
Clough watched the whole of this proceeding with an intensity 
which engraved it indelibly upon his mind — the old man's 
features, the sealed packet, the dim candle flame growing dimmer 
as Mr. Lloyd melted the wax by it — all was stamped upon his 
memory with a distinctness which would not be effaced for years. 
It would be impossible to forget it. 

' Yes, yes ; I've done something permanent,' said Mr. Uoydi 
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'instead of squandering my money away in little driblets of 
almsgiving. YoUll be all the better for it, Clough ; you and 
your comrades. Your book will say something about alms. 
Look it out, my man, and let us have it.' 

He wished to free himself from Clough's searching eyes, 
which were riveted upon his movements, as he was stowing 
away his will in the large old leather pocket-book he always 
carried in his breast-pocket. Clough turned to his dictionary, 
but none the less he saw where the packet was deposited. 

***Alms,'" he read, *"what is given gratuitously for the 
relief of the poor." " The poor beggar hath a just demand of 
our alms from the rich man ; who is guilty of fraud, injustice 
and oppression, if he does not afford relief according to his 
abilities." ' 

* A foolish book ! ' cried Mr. Lloyd, indignantly ; * a silly, 
childish book. If the man was here I would prove his folly to 
him. I have done something to last beyond my day. To give 
to beggars is the worst use a man can put his money to.' 

From this epoch Mr. Lloyd grew more sharply avaricious 
than before. The influence of his accomplished act wrought 
only evil upon himself, whatever future good it was destined to 
produce. The small charities of Mrs. Lloyd, dispensed from 
the pitiful sum he had given her as the promised tithe of their 
income, were altogether discontinued ; and the decent appear- 
ance which had been maintained during her lifetime was neg- 
lected, both in his own aspect and in that of his dwelling. It 
had seenied to Barry impossible to reduce the household expen- 
diture to any lower scale ; but if she had visited the desolate 
house now, she would have found the sordid misery of unbridled 
covetousness reigning there with absolute sway. There was 
scarcely a home in all famine-stricken Lancashire more bare of 
the common necessaries of existence ; and the meagre pittance, 
doled out from day to day, would have appalled even those who 
were getting their bread from the hand of charity. Mr. Lloyd 
had entered into a harder bondage, and put his neck under a 
heavier yoke. Whatever good his last will might bring to pass 
for others, it was working like a curse in the house of the tes- 
tator. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

SUDDEN DEATH. 

As the second winter drew on, with its increased expenses, ex- 
penses altogether beyond her scanty resources, Barr/s brave 
heart was strained to the utmost. She was compelled reluc- 
tantly to take from Mark the ten pounds he had extorted from 
Mr. Lloyd ; and then he boldly demanded more from him. The 
old man's answer was a crafty letter, containing indefinite delays, 
, and excuses made in the dread of offending him by a direct re- 
fusal. Mark resolved to Supply the necessities of Mr. Christo- 
pher Lloyd's family from his own purse, until he could go down 
and see their rich uncle face to face. 

The dreary house at Clunbury had grown still drearier since 
Barry visited it. The house-leek and the yellow stone- wort upon 
the roof, and the moss and nettles in the garden, had flourished, 
but every other thing, dead or living, had fallen into deeper 
decay. Some of the upper casements had been blown in, being 
rotten and crazy before the autumn winds beat against them ; 
and the battered window-frames had been secured by nailing 
over them old planks taken from the flooring. The cracks in 
the ceiling and wainscot had extended in every direction, and the 
weather-stains had taken darker hues of mould and mildew. 
Nanny herself was growing more gaunt and haggard of face, and 
more ragged in dress ; while her master was visibly more spare 
and bent, as if from the constant habit of picking up paltry wind- 
falls. Clough was firmly domiciled at the Heath House; as 
firmly as if he had been a Jewish slave, whose ear had been 
bored through with an awl that he should be a servant for ever. 
He was held there by his wild dreams and fancies of the gold 
which lay about him unseen, as plentiful as the cobwebs which 
tapestried the stained beams and cornices of the ceilings. He 
had never been able to penetrate again to the miser's chamber ; 
but fironi time to time Mr. Lloyd dropped pregnant hints to both 
him and Nanny of the great things his last will would do for 
them, if they did not forsake him ; and dough's diseased and 
morbid imagination fastened upon them, until he, from his new 
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greed, as Nanny from old habit, submitted to a tyranny which 
grew harder from day to day. 

In little more than twelve months from Mrs. Lloyd's death, 
the small household had descended to that grade of parsimony 
below which there only lay starvation. The Lloyds of Lloyd 
Terrace, in their hard struggle for a bare living, fared almost 
sumptuously compared with Mr. Lloyd and Nanny. As for 
Clough, he had no more than his lodging, and Mr. Lloyd's 
vague promises ; but the neighbours, regarding him as a repre- 
sentative of the Lancashire distress, were forward in finding him 
odd jobs to do, and in welcoming him to their own or their ser- 
vants' tables. At times he used to marvel at himself, and look 
back to his old mill-life as to some former, long-passed stage of 
existence, to which it would be impossible to return. But these 
memories never visited him of an evening, when he sat on the 
miser's hearth, in the dusk, with Mr. Lloyd's withered face and 
its look of secret care opposite to him. Every line of those hard 
features was engraved upon Clough's mind, though he was baffled 
in his attempt to read the meaning of them, as one is baffled in 
gazing upon a page of strange and forgotten characters. 

The bitter winter wore away into a chilly spring, with easterly 
winds which did not spare Barry, as she went about her work 
— work that had grown commonplace now — through the streets 
of Manchester. Down at Clunbury the day came, when, warm 
or cold, fires were discontinued. It was Lady-day, and snow 
covered the ground ; but Mr. Lloyd would not swerve from his 
yearly custom, though he sat shivering in his parlour, waiting 
for the small pleasure of receiving Trevor's rent, which the mole- 
catcher paid down punctually every quarter-day. Mr. Lloyd's 
tenants in Lloyd Terrace had not been as exemplary as Trevor 
for some two years back. 

* Mester,' said Trevor, after paying his one pound five shil- 
lings, * I'm sore put about at a thing that happened to me. This 
morning my son as is a town missionary, he sent me three 
pound in a registered letter, two sovereigns and two half-sove- 
reigns ; and he says you've gotten a watch of his in pledge, and 
I'm to pay you the three pound, and receive it off you.' 

* Very good, Trevor,' answered Mr. Lloyd, drawing the watch 
from his pocket, and looking greedily for the money, as Trevor 
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laid one after another upon the table> two sovereigns and one 
half-sovereign. 

' And that's all,' said the mole-catcher, ruefully ; 'the postman, 
you see, met me nigh the crossing on the line down by Botville, 
and I've lost the other half. I were walking along the line for 
half a mile or so, and it must have slipped someways out of the 
letter/ 

* But have you searched for it, my man ?' cried Mr. Lloyd, 
eagerly — ^ have you searched for it ? ' 

* Searched for it ! ' repeated Trevor, * to be sure have I, up 
and down, up and down ; but I'm getting dark, and I dare na' 
tell about it, for fear of having a lot of lads about, and losing it 
altogether. But won't you take that, and trust me to make up 
the rest, so as I may send the watch to my son ? Do now, 
mester, for old neighbours' sake, for you and me've been neigh- 
bours these twenty years and more.' 

*No, no, Trevor,' answered Mr. Lloyd, putting back the 
watch, but looking lovingly at the gold upon the table ; ' you 
find that other piece, or make it up, and then you shall have 
your son's watch.' 

The mole-catcher took up the money, and went his way mut- 
tering, leaving Mr. Uoyd lost in thought for the rest of the even- 
ing. He was up at dawn of day, as soon as the grey light of morn- 
ing shone upon the snow which the night had frozen into hard- 
ness. Clough, in his vigilant wakefulness, heard him and got up 
also, stealing with bare feet to the stair-head to watch the old 
man's movements. He was wrapping himself in an old brown 
over-coat, and putting on his battered hat, in preparation for going 
out in the keen morning air; a strange proceeding for the 
miser ! Clough hesitated for a minute, doubtful whether to seize 
the chance of looking once again at the hidden bag of gold, or to 
follow the old man, and find out his early errand. He decided 
to follow ; and keeping cautiously out of sight, he dogged his 
footsteps across the heath, and down a lane, till he came to the 
crossing over the line of which Trevor had spoken. 

It was a bleak, frost-bound morning, with that unnatural 
stillness in the air which follows a fall of snow. There was no 
lowing of oxen or song of birds to greet the sun, as it rose coldly 
above the horizon, and sparkled upon the pure cold white of the 
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snow, upon whose soft flakes Clough's heavy steps fell noise- 
lessly, as did the lighter tread of the old man before him. Mr. 
Lloyd was more active than ordinary ; as active as his seething 
brain, which was all astir with the greed of gold. A golden coin 
had been lost within two given points, upon the railway only the 
day before, and no snow had fallen since. It must be lying 
there— like those apples of gold in a basket of silver, for which 
his mouth watered whenever he read of them — and needing 
only a keen eye to fall upon it. Trevor's eyes were dim ; but 
his own were as sharp as ever, and it would be a strange thing 
indeed if he should miss it It would be better for him to find 
it than some stranger who did not know who it belonged to ; 
and he would restore the watch to Trevor for the two pounds 
ten. He had not made up his mind quite to tell him of his early 
search if it proved successful ; but he should have the watch, and 
perhaps he would show his gratitude by doing little neighbourly 
acts. Thinking this, Mr. Lloyd climbed over the stile, but in- 
stead of crossing the line of rails, he proceeded to walk down 
between them, with stooping shoulders, and eyes peering care- 
fully over the smooth, sparkling surface of the snow, upon which 
the rails lay like black lines stretching away into some unknown 
distance. 

Clough divined the miser's errand in an instant, for Trevor 
had told him of his loss, and the disappointment resulting from 
it, the evening before. He hid himself now behind the thick 
gate-post, eyeing the careful search. For the first time he 
hated the miserable, rapacious man^ and hated himself for the 
bondage in which he was held by him. It had grown an in- 
tolerable bondage, cruel and destructive ; yet he felt that he had 
neither strength nor courage to shake it off. He cursed the old 
man's tottering steps and withered figure, as he watched him 
plod sloVly along, stopping at every moment to make sure of his 
survey of the dazzling snow. He was a better man himself, 
thought Clough, notwithstanding his want of learning and his 
utter poverty. If he had hoards of money he would spend it, 
and so send it circulating through the country, instead of hiding 
it uselessly. Such a man was a curse to any family or any 
neighbourhood. It would be good for everybody else when that 
man died. 
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As these thoughts were passing through his brainy though 
less distinctly, in more shadowy shape than I am forced to put 
them, Clough cast a stray glance upon the line behind him. 
There was a small curve at that place, concealing the onward 
course of the road. In the distance, but not more thian three 
or perhaps only two minutes of!^ an engine was coming up 
swiftly, but as yet noiselessly, because of the snow. Clough 
fastened his hands upon the topmost bar of the gate, as if he 
would dig his nails into the wood, and looked from the approach- 
ing engine to the bent and absorbed figure of the old man. He 
appeared very old, with his great-coat dangling loosely about 
him, and his thin grey hair hanging below the loose rim of 
his hat. Clough thought of his death, and what it would do 
for hinL That will which he had signed would provide for him 
at once, as well as for Nanny. It would be a good thing for the 
miser to die ; a very good thing. He was living a wretched life 
himself, a life worse than a dog ; for what dog was there that 
would not eat enough to satisfy his hunger, if he could get it ? 
His life was not worth that of a dog. Clough almost laughed 
aloud as this thought crossed his mind, but he hushed himself, 
and kept his face steadily turned away from the coming engine. 

If God wished him to live longer, went on Clough in his own 
mind, nothing was easier than to cause the old man to turn off 
the rails, as he had done three or four times already, in order to 
look down the drain cut at the sides. He could hear well 
enough, as well as he could see, and he would be sure to hear 
the noise in time to get out of the way, without his calling out 
to warn him. For if he called out to warn him, Mr. Lloyd would 
discover that he was watched, and followed, and dogged ; and 
no doubt he would forbid him ever to come into his sight again. 
Besides, supposing he had not followed him, but had stayed in 
the house, the engine would have come just the same, at the 
same moment, with the same soundless rapidity, and exactly 
the same consequences would have happened, as would happen 
now if he remained stilL Should he remain still or not ? 

The engine answered with a sudden snort, and rushed past 
the gate where he stood. Clough shouted, and threw up his 
arms in a frenzy ; but it was too late now. He tottered back 
against the gate-post with a deadly sweat bursting from every 
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pore. What was done ? What had happened ? The engine- 
driver had given a shrill, piercing whistle, which rang like a 
shriek through the quiet country air ; but it sped on in its swift 
course towards the station, which was but a few hundred yards 
off. Clough opened his stiff eyelids, which seemed loath to un- 
close to the light, and stretched his head fearfully over the gate. 
The spare figure and grey head lay upon the ground, but straight 
between the rails, as if the engine had passed over him, and left 
him uninjured, as it has happened to others. Clough ran to 
him as quickly as his trembling limbs would bear him, and 
stooped to pick him up. The face was unbruised, and had a 
stealthy and subtle smile upon it ; and the fingers were locked 
fast upon the lost coin. But the miser was dead. * Dead ! ' 
cried Clough, in a voice which resounded through the stillness, 
as the shriek of the engine had done the minute before. He 
dragged the light, thin corpse to the embankment, and sat down 
beside it in bewildered terror, until some men from the station 
came up to see what mischief the engine had wrought. 

* He were walking down th' line,' said Clough, ' and th' engine 
came, and aw had na' time to warn him, and he's dead, killed 
by th' engine.' 



CHAPTER XXVJI. 

FIVE SHILLINGS IN COPPER. 

With blanched face and unsteady gait Clough walked back to 
the Heath House, closely followed — pursued, as it seemed to 
him — ^by a knot of men carrying among them a hurdle taken 
from the railway embankment, upon which was borne the corpse 
of the man under whose roof he had dwelt for more than twelve 
months. He felt sick and confused, and from minute to minute 
fell into the fancy that he was still lurking behind the gate at 
the crossing, and saw the engine stealing swiftly upon the ab- 
sorbed money-seeker. It was even with great difficulty that he 
could refrain from uttering a shout of warning ; yet as soon as 
his fancy attained that point, there came with it the condemnine^ 
consciousness that it was too late, and that the guilt of bl^ 
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rested upon his soul. He went on his way doggedly, not daring 
to look behind at the burden borne after him ; and before long 
he came upon the print of the old man's footsteps left clearly upon 
the crisp snow. The bearers spoke of them, and pointed out 
his own, trodden close in their wake. Would any suspicion rise 
against him ? Could the law convict him of murder, because he 
had refrained from warning the dead man of his peril ? The 
solemn procession which he headed reached the Heath House, 
and set down their ghastly load upon some chairs in the cold, 
bare kitchen, to remain there until an inquest could be held. 
Clough caught in spite of himself a glimpse of the corpse, whose 
face was awfully expressionless now ; but the thin, greedy fingers 
had stiffened over the piece of gold, and the glitter of it shone 
within the icy palm. One of the men, a coarse, phlegmatic man, 
tried to loosen the rigid and unyielding grasp, but the rest in- 
terfered, saying the body must remain as it was found until after 
the inquest Clough trembled at the mention of the inquest 

Nanny was still upstairs, for it was yet early, and it was 
the practice of the household to lie late a-bed in the morning. 
Clough shouted to her from the foot of the staircase, for he did 
not dare to mount them, so full of coward fears was he. Nanny 
answered sleepily from her attic, and he called still louder. 

'Nanny,' he cried, 'we wanten yo' down here. Th' oud 
maister's been killed on th' railroad. Dost hear ? Th' engine 
has run over th' maister, and killed him stone dead. Mak' a' 
th' haste yo' can.' 

It seemed to Clough as if all the echoes of the empty house 
were mocking him, and he hurried back to the welcome com- 
panionship of the other men, although the dead formed one of 
them." Before many minutes had passed, Nanny stood in the 
midst of them, scared and bewildered, looking with terror and 
pity upon the corpse of her dead master, and asking a multitude 
of eager questions, which were left to Clough to answer. His 
story ran that he had heard Mr. Lloyd leave the house, and 
thinking it later than it was, he had himself started out with the in- 
tention of seeking for Trevor's lost half-sovereign before the traffic 
of the day began ; but that upon nearing the crossing he had 
seen Mr. Lloyd on the spot before him; and at the same instant, 
before he had time to do more than throw up his arms and shout 
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in warning, the engine was down upon him. Clough's face was 
still blanched, and his voice shook while speaking ; but no sus- 
picion could rest upon him. Before he had quite finished, the 
village doctor and a policeman arrived, and he had to repeat 
his tale to them. It was decided, after some consultation, 
that the house must be secured, and watched from the outside 
by the policeman until some person in authority could come ; 
and that Nanny should go at once by the earliest train to tell 
the news to Mr. Lloyd's family, in such a manner as to soften 
the shock of it to his brother, who was known to be in a feeble 
state of health. The address of Mark Fletcher was not known, 
so that they could not telegraph to him. The locking up of the 
house was considered essential, in consequence of the prevalent 
report of treasures concealed in it ; and it was done with great 
form and security. 

To take a journey, and that a journey to Manchester, was so 
extraordinary an event in Nanny's history, that it well-nigh 
banished the thoughts of her master's shocking death ; or it may 
be that these two unprecedented circumstances balanced each 
other and preserved something like an equilibrium in her mind. 
She arrayed herself in her best clothes, a dark blue print with 
yellow spots upon it, a black shawl with coloured flowers 
broidered at the comer, and a tight plain silk bonnet, with a 
poke long enough to conceal her face from all but a direct view. 
An umbrella and a large reticule basket, both of which seemed 
necessary for a journey, completed her equipment. She called 
at the village shop for a five-shilling packet of coppers, and then 
proceeded to the station, escorted by the porter, who had aided 
in carrying up the hurdle and its burden from the crossing, and 
who hoped to extract some interesting anecdotes of her master. 
But Nanny's heart was too full for speech. She walked down to 
the station in silence, and took her seat in the carriage, with an 
unbending back, and a face of inflexible reserve. 

It was noon when Nanny was set down in the busy station 
at the end of her journey, with a crowd of unfamiliar faces about 
her. The cabs rattled away from their stand, and the omnibus 
drivers made incomprehensible signals to her ; but she had not 
come all this way without forming some plan of procedure in 
her own mind. She would offer sixpence to the first decent poor 
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person she met, and ask them to take her to Lloyd Terrace. 
With such distress as there was in Lancashire, sixpence would 
be a boon to hundreds and thousands of starving folks. But 
Nanny was some time seeking in vain for her decent poor person, 
and at last she had recourse to a boy who was looking out for a 
parcel to carry. 

* Lloyd Terrace where ? ' asked the boy contemptuously. 

* In Manchester/ answered Nanny. 

*Ayl Manchester, but where i' Manchester?' he said, 
* Longsight, or Cheetham, or Pendleton, or Broughton ? ' 

' I don't know,' replied Nanny, foreseeing difficulties. * I 
want to find Mr. Lloyd, of Lloyd Terrace ; and if youll take me 
there, I'll pay you well' 

* How much 1 ' asked the lad. 

' Sixpence,' said Nanny, in a tone of generosity. 

' Not enough,' he answered ; ' there'll be no end of trouble 
about it. I can't do it under a shilling. What are you going 
there for ? To service, eh ? ' 

There was such an impressive air of superiority and patronage 
in his manner that Nanny hastened to satisfy his curiosity. The 
story aroused his interest, and he oflfered to be her guide for 
ninepence, an offer which she accepted hesitatingly, upon which 
he ran off to a policeman for directions, while she stood abashed 
and timid upon the kerb-stone. When the conference was ended 
he plunged into the intricacies of the city ; and before they had 
proceeded far Nanny's reticule was opened, and her first penny 
given out of the five-shillingsworth of coppers. As she continued 
giving as long as her packet held out, she soon gathered a 
clamorous train of beggars, who accompanied her from street to 
street, long after she had bestowed her last penny upon them. 
They grew in numbers as she made her progress, until turning 
down into one of the main thoroughfares of the city, she entered 
it breathless, tearful, and heartbroken by the misery of Man- 
chester, and surrounded by a ragged escort of women and chil- 
dren. At this juncture she caught sight of Mark, and fighting 
her passage through the throng, she rushed to him, and seized 
upon him frantically. 

* Why, Nanny !' he exclaimed, in a wonder-stricken tone. 

* The mester has been killed ! ' cried Nanny, forgetting that 
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she was to break the news gently ; ' he's been run over by an 
engine, and Tm come to tell you alL' 

* Killed ! ' said Mark, scarcely believing that he heard her 
rightly amidst the din and noise. 

* Yes,' she continued, * killed on the railway by an engine. 
He's lying dead in the kitchen now, waiting for the crowner.' 

Mark stood motionless for a minute in the tumult of the 
street, altogether unconscious of it He had intended to run 
over to Clunbury for a day or two soon to see Mr. Lloyd, and to 
try to soften his heart and open his hand towards his brother's 
family. They were suffering sore privations up at Lloyd Terrace, 
and Barry was beginning to fail. But this was no place for re- 
flection, and he hailed an omnibus which would pass by Lloyd 
Terrace. Nanny's guide kept a persistent station at her side. 

* Has this lad anything to do with you ? ' he asked. 

* He wants ninepence for showing me the way to Lloyd Ter- 
race,' said Nanny. 

' The young usurer ! You can ride all the way for three- 
pence,' answered Mark. * And these people, Nanny, are they 
friends of yours t ' 

' I've been giving them all the coppers I had,' she replied, 
sobbing — ' a five-shilling packet from Mr. Price's, at the shop ;. 
but they didn't go very far. I couldn't give them any more, 
and they've followed me all along the streets.' 

* You shouldn't have given them a farthing,' said Mark. 
The words sounded so much like those which Nanny's dead 

master would have uttered, that Mark caught himself up with 
something like terror before he had quite finished the sentence. 
He put Nanny into the omnibus, and took his place beside her ; 
but he did not attempt to hold any further conversation with 
her. For a minute or two he thought sadly of the dead man, 
and his sudden end ; but before long his reflections took an- 
other turn. If Mr. Lloyd was dead, the fortunes of the Lloyds 
of Lloyd Terrace would undergo an abrupt and complete change. 
For an instant it occurred to him that Mr. Lloyd's will might 
not be in their favour, but* only for an instant, there was no 
doubt that the estate would be left to them ; but would it be left 
to Mr. Christopher Lloyd himself, or to his children ? If Mr. 
Christopher Lloyd inherited it, there would be almost certainly 
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a lavish and foolish expenditure of the miser's wealth, for to his 
natural love of profusion, and carelessness about money, there 
was now superadded a positive inability to estimate its value, 
the effect of that slight stroke which had fallen upon both mind 
and body in his terrible quarrel with his brother. Mark dwelt 
upon this question with great anxiety. He knew that he was 
himself the sole executor ; for Mr. Lloyd had often told him so, 
and urged upon him to give up his situation at the bank, if it 
were possible, for at least a time, in order that he might devote 
himself to the office of his executorship, having provided a 
proper equivalent for his forfeited salary. It was purely the 
practical side of the event at which Mark looked, as he sat in 
the omnibus, surrounded by men of business, who were unac- 
customed to the indulgence of sentimental grief. Mark Fletcher 
was of so sympathetic a temperament that all outer influences 
wrought upon him powerfully ; so now he looked solenm but 
calm, and Nanny grew more composed and collected herself. 

The first person with whom they had an interview at Lloyd 
Terrace was Barry, who had just come in from her morning's 
work, and who received the intelligence more quietly than any 
other member of the family would have done. She advised 
Mark to start off at once for Clunbury, and take possession of 
the house as Mr. Lloyd's executor. It was what he had decided 
upon doing, being anxious to see the will before Mr. Christopher 
Lloyd went down to his brother's house. He left Barry, there- 
fore, to break the news gently to her father, and, with Nanny 
for his companion, he set off upon the return journey to Clun- 
bury. 



CHAPTER XXVI IL 

MURDER OR NO MURDER. 

Mark found upon his arrival that some few necessary arrange- 
ments had been made during the day. The inquest had been 
appointed for the' next morning ; and a lawyer's clerk was in 
waiting at the village inn, having been sent down by a Mr. 
Appleby, who had made Mr. Lloyd's will, and kept it under his 
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own care. The date was one of nine years back ; and Mark 
felt a deepening of his anxiety respecting it, for nine years ago 
all was right between David Lloyd and his brother, who was 
then regarded universally as a shrewd man of business, on the 
high road to fortune, while the children were mere children, 
scarcely likely to be appointed heirs to the estate of a careful 
man like their uncle. Mark broke the seal with eager fingers, 
and could scarcely restrain a cry of exultation, as his eye ran 
rapidly over its contents. The whole of the property, with the 
exception of a small annuity to Nanny, was left to be equally 
divided among his four nephews and nieces ; Barry, his eldest 
niece, to inherit Clunbury Heath House over and above her 
fourth of the general estate. As they were to come into pos- 
session of their shares as they severally attained their majority, 
and as Barry and Mab were both over one-and-twenty, they 
would enter into immediate enjoyment of their changed fortunes. 
He hurried back to the station to dispatch a telegram to Barry, 
and then he turned his steps towards the Heath House, through 
those fields, and across the heath by which she had approached 
her uncle's house when she went to implore his help. Nanny 
was waiting for him in Trevor's kitchen with the policeman, who 
would deliver up the key of the house to none but Mr. 
Lloyd's executor. Mark took it, and unlocked the door, enter- 
ing at once into the kitchen, where the chill atmosphere of 
death was blended with the natural cold of the evening air. The 
chairs stood close together, and upon them rested the hurdle 
with its ghasdy burden, as it had been deposited there in the 
morning. Mark and Nanny stopped, but only for a moment, to 
look down upon the familiar features, little changed by death. 
The injury had been caused by a blow at the back of the head, 
where the spinal cord is connected with the brain, and there was 
no apparent bruise, no contortion, no crushed limb. He must 
have been struck down flat upon the soft snow, and but for that 
first blow, causing instantaneous death, as he stooped to pick up 
the coin so fatally sought, the engine would have passed over him 
without inflicting any hurt. Mark and Nanny passed on into 
the sitting-room, and he, shivering with cold, bade her light a 
fire there, though Lady-day was come and gone. In this simple 
command, Nanny felt the full force of the change that had come 

L 
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so suddenly ; and sitting down upon the floor before the empty 
grate, she wept the first, and almost the only, tears which were 
shed over the miser's death. 

All the day, a day of intolerable length for him, Clough had 
been sitting moodily by the mole-catcher's fire, speaking only in 
surly and morose answers to the people, who flocked for the de- 
tails of the accident, the rumour of which had run like wild-fire 
through the country. Speculation had been rife some years 
past as to the extent of Mr. Lloyd's wealth, and the final destin- 
ation of it During the whole of the day visitors came to the 
usually deserted courtyard, to look up curiously at the crazy 
casements and shattered windows, and to interrogate the police- 
man who kept guard upon the premises. Trevor's kitchen was 
thronged, but Clough would say nothing to gratify curiosity. He 
scarcely knew even that strangers were coming and going con- 
tinually, though they tormented him as a buzzing swarm of flies 
torments some harassed and wounded creature. Hour after hour 
he was going through the occurrences of the early morning — 
hearing Mr. Lloyd's step, getting up and watching him wrap him- 
self in his brown overcoat, hesitating whether to follow, or to 
snatch a stolen glance at the treasure — oh ! if he had but chosen 
the latter ! — tracking him cautiously across the heath, and then 
going over and over again the argument he had held with him- 
self whether he would, or would not save him from approaching 
death. He had not saved him, and there was a cry, a smothered, 
secret cry of murder in his heart. Murder ! It could not surely 
be that, for he had not so much as lifted a finger towards doing 
the guilty deed. No judge or jury in England could convict 
him of murder, even if they knew how he had lurked silently by, 
while danger, and death with it, swooped down upon its uncon- 
scious prey. He opened his dictionary at random, and the page, 
one near the middle of the book, bore the words murder and 
murderer. Mechanically he read the long list of quotations ar- 
ranged under them, still repeating to his own heart the two-fold 
cry of * Murder,' and * No murder.' The day appeared inter- 
minable ; and the dropping of the melted snow from the eaves 
sounded incessantly in his ears like the slow drop-dropping of 
blood upon the stone pavement of the kitchen, where the dead 
man lay, stiff and rigid, as he had seen him laid there in the 
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morning. Once Clough dragged his heavy and reluctant feet to 
the low casement of the kitchen window, and peered through its 
dim, green panes, to make sure that he was not in some horrible 
dream ; but there it was stretched, the lifeless and accusing 
corpse, which owed death to him — an awful debt. Long as the 
day felt, when the dusk began to deepen, he wished that it could 
continue day, for in the darkness the ghostly terror grew greater. 
He recalled, with unutterable longing, the old, wholesome life of 
labour in Manchester, when he and his comrades, honest, hard- 
working men, would have laughed to scorn these sickly and 
girlish fears. It seemed to him that if he could only pace the 
old familiar streets again, and live in the shadow of the old mill- 
walls, even if the machinery within was silent, and the chambers 
deserted, he should be able then — ^and only then — to shake off 
the sense of guilt. As soon as the inquest was over, at which 
his presence and evidence were necessary, he would set off on 
the tramp home again to seek the peace of conscience he had 
lost. 

The inquest was held the next morning, and Clough told his 
story again, with stereotyped fluency, before the coroner ; the 
driver of the engine corroborating his statement that he had 
shouted, and tried to warn Mr. Lloyd of his danger, just as the 
engine passed by. No suspicion fell upon him, and his still 
scared and terrified manner was ascribed to the shock his ner\'^es 
had suffered in witnessing the violent death of his benefactor, 
an epithet bestowed by the coroner upon the late Mr. Lloyd. 
The verdict returned was one of * accidental death ; ' and the 
judicial inquest being ended, the corpse and its burial was left 
to the charge of the deceased man's friends. 

When he was left to himself, and the strangers who had 
formed the jury had quitted the house, Mark realised more fully 
the actual change which had come with Mr. Lloyd's death. He 
turned back across the courtyard, where he had been to see the 
last of the intruders take his departure, and entered the kitchen, 
the pavement of which was marked by many footsteps. The 
village carpenter was already taking the measurement for the 
cofHn, with business-like alacrity, and with a wooden face which 
spoke of no emotion towards the corpse he touched. Mark 
stood for some minutes after he was gone, gazing at the ^ 
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cold face, with tears smarting under his eyelids, and an awful 
sense of oppression upon his spirit. If prayer could have 
availed anything, he would have opened the kingdom of heaven 
by violence for the admission of the self-slain spirit ; but no 
force or might or resolution of his could alter by one jot or one 
tittle its doom of condemnation. If he had possessed the whole 
world, he would have given it in exchange for this one soul ; 
gone down to the grave in all the foUy and madness of cove- 
tousness. But the miser's soul had been his own, to do what 
he would with it ; and Mark was turning away, with almost a 
despairing sadness, when a palsied hand was laid upon his ann, 
and he saw the shaking head and blinking eyes of the old mole- 
catcher at his side. 

< Mr. Mark/ he said, 'that lost half-sovereign were mine, it 
were. I lost it on the line, and told the mester, and he went to 
search after it That were how he come by 's death. See thee 
how he grips at it. Dunnot thee, nor nobody else, go to wrench 
it out of 's fingers. It's mine, but I wouldn't go to take it oft 
him now, not for all 's bags of gold. Let him carry it down to 's 
grave with him. Only if thee'U let me have my son's watch. 111 
pay the ten shilling^ honest, as soon as I can scrape it together.' 

' You shall have it, Trevor,' answered Mark, who had heard 
the old man's story at the inquest, where he had persisted upon 
narrating his interview with Mr. LJoyd the night before his death, 
' and the money shall stay in his hand as you wish ; but we wiU 
not take any more in its place from you. Do you know where 
Clough is?' 

' Gone,' said Trevor — ^ started back to Manchester, he says. 
He's shook so, he says, he can't abide to stay anywhere nigh 
the old mester, or the old house. There's a curse upon it, he 
says, and every body as comes into it ; so he started off as soon 
as he got loose from the crowner, with his dictionary and a 
bundle. He were going to search after the lost money, as well 
as the mester, he says. But it's strange, it's main strange.' 

' Clough gone,' said Mark, absently ; ' ah, weU ! there was no 
need for him to stay, and if it has been so great a shock to him 
it wiU do him no harm to get back to his old mates. I'll see 
after your son's watch, Trevor.' 

There was a good deal to be done still. Mr. Appleby, the 
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lawyer, had come down from Thombury to make Mark ac- 
quainted with all that he knew of Mr. Lloyd's affairs ; and 
Mark discovered to his surprise that he had been trusted only 
with a portion of them. From the rough ^siimate they could 
make at the moment, there would be no less than eight or nine 
thousand a-piece for Christopher Lloyd's children. In his most 
lavish calculation of Mr. Lloyd's wealth, Mark had never 
reckoned upon more than 20,000/. ; but he had not counted upon 
the rigid parsimony which had tended to the speedy multiplica- 
tion of his riches. Eight thousand pounds each for Barry and 
Mab, in immediate and full possession ! How could he, except 
when that terrible corpse, clutching greedily and rigidly at the 
coin, was before his eyes — ^how could he help but rejoice ? 

The Heath House was Barry's now ; and Mark, sitting 
alone over the fire, dreamed many dreams about it, mingling 
the past with the future, and in spite of all his thorough and 
unselfish gladness for the poverty-stricken family so suddenly 
endowed with wealth, feeling an under-current of sadness for 
himself and for those who were gone away for ever from the old 
house. Suppose Ellen had lived, and been his wife, and young 
children had climbed upon their grandfather's knees, rifling his 
pockets with their tiny fingers, would they have thus driven 
away the cunning demon who had gained the mastery over the 
feeUe nature which had had to fight single-handed against his 
wiles ? Would they have won Mrs. Lloyd from her sweet but 
unhealthy reveries, and kept her heart alive to the lawful inter- 
ests of this stage of existence ? How different all the circum- 
stances and events of his own life would have been ! And now 
Barry would come and take possession of the mouldering time- 
stained dwelling, and beautify it in all senses ; filling it with her 
sweet, wholesome, busy, womanly presence, making it what 
every dwelling should be, a fair and happy home, where God 
was honoured, and man was loved — but not a home for him ! 
That night Mark could not have told, even his own heart, 
whether more of joy or sadness possessed it 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
RICHARD CRICHTON'S CHOICE. 

The next day Mr. Christopher Lloyd and Barry came down to 
the Heath House, and Mark communicated the contents of the 
will at once to them, for Barry's trial had been too long and 
heavy for him to suffer the burden of it to press upon her one 
hour longer than was necessary. Mr. Lloyd's funeral was 
ordered with aU the pompous outlay that suited his brother's 
taste ; for in that Mr. Christopher Lloyd was peremptory. He 
felt no grudge against him for having left his name out of his 
will, for as long as the property came into the family he was 
perfectly satisfied. 

Barry could not at first credit Mark's assurance that so large 
a fortune was to be hers, and Mab went into hysterics upon 
hearing the amount of her inheritance ; but both fell quickly into 
the pleasant sense of being rich beyond their expectations. A 
thousand pounds had been bequeathed to Mark, on condition 
that he gave his whole time for twelve months to the settling of 
the estate, and took up his abode in or near the Heath House. 

Mark did not wish for any delay in the execution of his 
office. As soon as possible the will was proved in the coUrt of 
probate, Mark as sole executor taking oath that it was * the true 
and original last will and testament ' of David Lloyd. There was 
no person to dispute or doubt it. David Lloyd had had no other 
relatives ; and so far as lawyer, executor, and heirs knew, he had 
made no later will. As for Nanny, who inherited a legacy of 
twenty pounds a year under it, she never asked the date of 
the will, and no question as to whether it was the one she had 
herself witnessed ever entered her mind. 

There was no happiness more graceful or kindly than that 

with which Barry overflowed as the mistress of the Heath House. 

She went in and out of its quaint, wainscoted rooms, and along 

its intricate passages, with the active and springing step of a 

T proprietress. Mark had kept from her and her father 

*umstances of Mr. Lloyd's death, as far as it was possible ; 

ore many days had passed, the buoyancy of her young 
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heart asserted itself. When Mark was shut up with his work, 
and could not see her, he could yet hear her clear, joyous voice, 
talking to her father or Nanny, or singing merrily in the garden, 
amid the singing of the birds in the spring sunshine. It was a 
soft pleasant spring down in the country ; the buds opening 
early, and, being neither nipped by frost nor matured by untimely 
heat, unfolded themselves with a tender and gracious lingering, 
as though they would delay as long as possible the darker green 
and thicker tissues of summer growth. Mr. Christopher Lloyd 
was delighting in the springtide, with a certain childishness 
which was more touching than painful, and Barry became almost 
a playfellow to her father, going out long rambles with him in 
search of primroses and cowslips ; while Mark took his share in 
Barry's cares and enjoyments, and gave himself up to the plea- 
sures of the country after so many years of city life. ' Gather 
the rosebuds while you may,' was Mark's motto just then ; for 
he knew full well that the roses would not bloom for him. 

Mab and the two boys were still at Lloyd Terrace, for the 
Heath House was in too dilapidated a state to afford acconmit)da- 
tion for more than those who already dwelt in it. The boys 
were discontented ; but Mab had no proclivities for country life; 
and she was as happy as she could be in providing herself with 
the most becoming and most costly mourning. Everything 
conspired to place her at the very summit of her wishes. She 
was free from the sisterly criticisnis of Barry — a family criticism 
which is not always indulgent, and but rarely withheld— and she 
could give all her airs and graces full swing. The house was 
once more gay with the congratulatory visits of former friends ; 
and Barry had bought back her harp at once, lest Mab should 
feel dull in the absence of her father and herself. But the crown 
of Mab's happiness was the daily visit of Richard Crichton. A 
change had taken place in his fortunes as well as Mab's; for 
the death of an elder brother had made room for him in his 
father's firm, and instead of being a hard working doctor, he was 
now to become an opulent merchant — 2l change which had 
helped to bring him to a decision between the two daughters of 
Christopher Lloyd. The only point he wished to secure was 
that of strengthening his hold upon Barry, with whom he cor- 
responded regularly, but guardedly, in terms which might 
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constructed into merely the warm interest of a brother. It 
would be a splendid thing for him, he argued, to have two such 
girls belonging to him, and devotedly attached to him. He must 
marry Mab, or she would be sure to take up with some fellow 
or another, and he should lose her ; but if Barry had once loved 
him she would never love again ; and he reflected with pleasure 
that she would possess a very fair income for a single woman. He 
built himself a castle, in which Mab was the thing of beauty which 
should be a joy for ever, and Barry the animating spirit, filling 
it with energy and Ufe, both of them burning incense to him, 
and always ready to minister at his shrine. It was a very fair 
and sumptuous castle ; and Richard did not for an instant enter- 
tain a doubt of his worthiness to be lord of it 

During the absence of Mr. Christopher Lloyd and Barry 
there were not wanting many opportunities for Richard to avow 
his love for Mab. To be sure it was generally understood that 
Mab had some female friend or other staying with her at Lloyd 
Terrace ; but there occurred intervals between their visits, and 
Mab enjoyed these intervals the best, for the boys were seldom 
in the way, and she had Richard all to herself. It was 
scarcely possible that under these circumstances he could steer 
clear of making a declaration of his sentiments ; and one 
evening he found, a little to his own surprise and chagrin, that he 
had made a definite offer and been accepted. The moment he had 
committed himself to Mab the worth of Barry grew a hundred- 
fold in his eyes. What if he should lose her in winning her 
sister ? 

' Richard/ murmured Mab, veiling her blue eyes with their 
thin eyelids and long lashes, * do you know that I am almost 
afraid that Barry is in love with you? And I'm sure papa 
thinks you come to see Barry, for he has said so to me more than 
once ; and he'll be awfully angry, because she is his- favourite. 
Pm afraid they will both set themselves against it But you 
won't give me up, will you ? ' 

^ Never,' answered Richard. 

' It was so foolish of poor dear Barry,' continued Mab, ' for 

anybody who was not blind could have seen which of us you 

admired most But you must not despise her, or think her very 

-*n, and all that sort of thing. I think papa really makes too 
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much of her, and so does Mark Fletcher, and that puts notions 
into her head. Do you know, Richard dear, I think that 
perhaps we had better not say anything about this till they are 
a little prepared for it Tm of age, and I've the right to marry 
whom I like ; though of course I shouldn't choose to marry 
without papa's consent — not for the world. But just for the 
present, perhaps, we might keep it a litde secret between our- 
selves. You will like to share a secret with me, Richard ? ' 

She glanced up into his face, her own bright with the loveli- 
ness which gratified him, and he could only answer her as she 
wished. It mattered very little to him whether his engagement 
to her was acknowledged at once or in a few months' time ; 
while she in her poor girlish folly, thought it more romantic and 
delightful to keep it a secret, and have quiet interviews and 
clandestine correspondence with a lover. Her mind, feeble and 
childish in this as in everything else, was pleased with exagge- 
rating the opposition and indignation of her father ^.nd Barry, 
whenever the time came for an explanation. So she went on 
castle building, as many foolish girls do, little thinking of the 
sore trouble in store for such indulgence. She was recalled from 
her reveries by a question from Richard. 

' Did you say that Barry loves me ? ' he asked, his face flush- 
ing with some feeling akin to shame. 

' Oh, yes ! ' answered Mab. ' She never says much ; but she 
used to listen for your knock of an evening, and such a look 
would come over her ! Poor Barry ! She was very blind in- 
deed. You must be very good to her, for my sake.' 

As he walked homewards, the idea of Barry still cherishing 
her love for him marred the happiness of Richard's successful 
suit to Mab. His was a nature which could never choose firmly 
and definitely, but always looked back with craving and regret 
upon the thing rejected ; and now he felt that if he could not 
retain his hold upon Barry's esteem and affection, all Mab's 
superior grace and loveliness would soon become worthless in 
his eyes. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
A GOLDEN SNARE FOR BARRY. 

Baiiry, as heiress of the Heath House, was heartily enjoying 
her new possession. The place was hers — the overgrown 
garden, and the decayed dwelling, and the crazy old furniture 
within it. It did not seem a very valuable inheritance ; but 
after Mark had brought a builder to look over it, and examine 
its walls and timbers, it was pronounced to be in a very fair 
condition, only needing some considerable outlay for repairs. 
These were to be commenced early in June, but until then Mr. 
Christopher Lloyd and Barry resolved to stay in the old house 
as it was. Now and then Barry would speak laughingly of the 
hoards of gold commonly reported to be concealed in its walls 
and floors ; and old Trevor never failed when he met with her 
to impress upon her the necessity of instituting a strict and 
minute search. This idea dominated so strongly over the mole- 
catcher's brain, that in time it could not fail to make some im- 
pression upon Barry's, and by-and-by a vague disquietude crept 
over the full enjoyment of the first weeks. Her step about the 
house grew less buoyant, and here and there she would arrest 
herself, as Clough had often done, when a plank creaked under 
her foot, to stoop to see how and why it was loose. A morbid 
fancy takes deep root quickly ; and thorns were springing up to 
choke the good seed of gladness and release from sorrow which 
had been sown in Barry's heart. 

* Mark,' she said, one day, coming into the great bare room 
where he sat at work, and speaking with some hesitation, 'is 
everything in the house my own, without reserve ? ' 

* To be sure,' he answered. 

'And if we did find any money.'' she replied, and paused 

there as if she scarcely liked to utter more of her thoughts. 

Mark looked up and read them in her grave and clouded face, 

'^d with a strange dread and anguish in his voice he exclaimed, 

rry !' 

Oh, Mark ! ' she cried, bursting into tears, * I hate myself, 
if you knew all you would hate me. I am growing to love 
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moneyy I am indeed. I am becomii^ covetous. Maik, save 

me from it!' 

' How loi^ liave yoa loved it ? ' asked Maik, tenderly. 

' Oh, not long ! ' sobbed Baoy, 'only since old Trevor has 
talked so much about my uncle's boards.' 

'It is no very deep-rooted affection then,' he answered 
smiling. 

'It soon would be,' she answered, 'and it is dreadful I 
believe it is in the very atmosphere of the house. Or perhaps it 
is because we have been so poor. It seems to me as if it would 
kill me at once if I thought we should ever be so wretchedly poor 
again ; and no money seems enough to secure us from it. Yet I 
know I am very wrong, and not like a Christian ; and I shaU 
grow into a miserable covetous old miser like my poor uncle, if 
you don't help me, Mark.' 

' How am I to help you ?' he asked. 

' Mark, I am going to confess my faults to you,' said Barry, 
seating herself in the low, broad window-sill, ' and if you think 1 
am trying to hide anything from you or myself, please to ask me 
some sharp, stinging question. You see I've been brooding over 
these tales of Trevor's till my head has been turned. Why, you 
will scarcely believe it — ^but I go about tapping at the panels of 
the wainscot when I think no one can see me. I do indeed.' 

Barry hung her head a littie, and turned away her face frt>m 
him in shame. 

' I have seen you,' said Mark, with a deeper tenderness in his 
tone. 

' Oh, Mark !' she cried, turning her face towards him again. 

' And if you had not first spoken to me,' he continued, ' I 
should have talked to you about it, my dear girl. But go on with 
what you have to say.' 

' It is not very much,' said Barry ; ' only the last few days my 
mind has gone on making the treasures greater and greater, till 
I don't know how many thousands of pounds it is just now. But 
what I am most ashamed of is that I begin to feel as if I should 
not like to share it with Mab and the boys, and I was wondering 
whether the terms of my uncle's will would give me the right to 
keep it all. Isn't it a great sin V 

' Yes,' answered Mark. 
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' So I made a plan/ she resumed, looking at him with tears in 
her eyes^ ' and only you can help me. I will persuade my father 
to take us all to Barmouth for a while ; and I want you to stay 
here, and make such a thorough good search before the repairs 
are begun that nothing shall escape you. If it takes you some 
weeks, and if the wainscot and the flooring have to be taken up, 
you will do it for me, Mark?' 

' To be sure I will/ he answered, heartily. 

' And when we come back,' she said, * and you tell me there 
is nothing hidden anywhere in the old house, I shall be satisfied, 
and think no more about these stories.' 

'But suppose I should find great hoards, Barry?' asked 
Mark. 

' Whatever you find/ she replied, earnestly, * whether it be 
little or much, my share shall go to the poor who are still out of 
work at home. I am rich beyond what I ever thought of, with 
eight thousand pounds and the Heath House, and I will take no 
more. Perhaps that will help to cure me of my love of money.' 

She left him hurriedly, and he saw her through the window 
run down the grassy walk to the seat under the sycamore, where 
her father was basking in the sunshine. He watched them for 
some minutes with a sick yearning of the heart towards her, which 
came whenever she gave him some glimpse of her inner nature. 
What a wise, watchful self-knowledge she possessed, and how 
promptly she entered into conflict with the subtle evils of her own 
heart I He could scarcely persuade himself that any germ of 
covetousness could lodge in a soul like hers, but if it had, how 
quickly had her sensitive conscience taken alarm, and how reso- 
lutely had she bent herself to uproot it I Mark had passed more 
time than was quite good for him of late in studying Barry's cha- 
racter ; and now, feeling altogether unfit for work, he took up his 
hat, and strolled across the heath, thinking of none but her, 
until he reached the fir-coppice. 

It was a grand old coppice, with fir-trees as full grown and 
as losg-lived as they are ever suffered to be. The tall slender 
shafts, furrowed and grooved by time and weather, rose upright 
to the support of the thick canopy of intertwining branches, 
which, however, was still dotted with little inlets for the sunlight 

the blue sky that formed a higher roof beyond. The dark 
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evergreen boughs were fringed with tassels of a pale bright ver- 
dure, which caught the light upon their needle-like points, and 
sprinkled it down amidst the dusky gloom of the trees. The 
brown earth beneath them grew dark and light in ever-shifting 
changes as the wind lifted dr let fall the topmost branches ; but 
the place was silent and deserted, as fir-coppices are wont to be, 
where there is no growth of underwood to become the lair of the 
wild denizens of the forest. Mark walked to and fro among the 
trees, and found nothing to distract him from his melancholy 
reverie. He felt himself very old to-day — many years older than 
that day, now eighteen months ago, when he had asked Barry, 
amidst the hush of these listening trees, to be his wife. All this 
time he had kept his love, for her, never speaking of it, but 
striving his best to transform it into the constant and chivalrous 
friendship he had pledged himself to feel for her, It had been a 
very hard task, and was growing harder. They had lived toge- 
ther under the same roof, and he had seen her unfold her cha- 
racter before him with the candour and simplicity of a child in 
the presence of an elder brother. He had been a witness of her 
frank and joyous affection for Richard Crichton ; but he was not 
satisfied witii Richard. He was, on the contrary, utterly dis- 
satisfied with him, and marvelled greatly how Barry could have 
g^ven her heart away to a man so shallow and worldly. But the 
change in Barry's circumstances would, no doubt, bring Richard 
to a positive declaration, and he mjust brace himself up to meet 
the impending trial. They wrote often to one another, he knew, 
foi" it was he who usually walked down to the post-office for the 
letters, and he could not help knowing Richard's letters ; or 
seeing Barry's brightening face when he gave them to hen 
Richard would come down to the Heath House when it was re- 
paired and beautified. Whatever he did to make Barry's dwel- 
ling more fitting for her was done also for him. 

Mark was in a mood to torment himself. He began to think 
he had acted foolishly in giving up his post in the bank. He 
had done it hastily, in his desire to be near Barry, and to be 
useful to her in her new position ; but now he argued that he 
might have done as well, or nearly as well, if he had left affairs 
more in the hands of Mr. Appleby, the lawyer, and retained his 
office. True, he was doing more quickly and more energetically 
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than any one else the business of the estate ; but how would it 
be about iiis g^kvi circumstances when all his duties of execut6r 
should be discharged, and the property of David Lloyd settled ? 
He might take his own handsome legacy, perhaps, and emigrate 
to some colony where it would be almost a fortune ; but at home 
it would not be worth the position he had given up. He did not 
welcome these reflections, but they thrust themselves upon him, 
and not all the play of the spring sunshine, nor the soft moan of 
the south wind in the tops of the pines, could win a moment's 
heed from him. He returned to the Heath House a sadder and 
weaker man than he had set out from it. 

He found that Mr. Christopher Lloyd was already eager for 
the journey to Barmouth, and l^ad fixed an early day for it. 
Mark felt that his golden holiday, his brief halcyon season, was 
drawing swiftly to its end. Barry would never come back again 
to live with her father and him only, in the bare, dreary old 
house, where her footstep and her voice awoke so many sound- 
ing echoes. When they bade him good-night he did not go to 
his room at once, but lingered thinking of the sweet cordiality 
of her tone, and the frank pressure of her hand when she had 
said ' Good-night.' A good night \ — it was not likely to be a 
good night for him. He was agitated, apprehensive, unhappy. 
The world seemed full of cross purposes and disjointed plans, a 
mere ravel of chance and changes, through which one thread ran 
but a little way, and broke off short, having served no end but 
to increase the tangle. He was moving about restlessly, as he 
had paced in and out of the avenues of the fir-coppice, when 
the door opened softly, and a white and scared face appeared at 
the entrance. 

* Oh ! ifs only you, Mr. Mark/ exclaimed Nanny. ' They do 
say the old mester's sure to come back o' nights till his gold is 
found, and I didn^t know you was downstairs still. I was 
scared, I can tell you, but I took heart enough to peep in. Mr. 
Trevor says the mester '11 never rest in his grave as long as his 
bags of gold are hid about the house.' 

' Nonsense, Nanny,' answered Mark ; Mt is a pack of idle 
tales. Yoiu" master was too shrewd a man to hide away his 
money uselessly.* 

* Well, I don't know,' said Nanny, discreetly silent as to her 
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own opinion ; ' it may be so, or it mayn't be so. But Pm heart- 
sorry Mr. Christopher and Miss Barry talk of going. We've 
been as happy as the day, haven't we ? It's been like the hymn, 
" A little heaven below," hasn't it ? ' 

' Yes,' replied Mark sadly. 

' Mr. Mark,' she said, boldly, for the consciousness of possess- 
ing an independent income had given her a pleasant sense of 
freedom, ' why don't you make it a little heaven of your own ? 
If ever I see two blessed folks bom and cut out for one another, 
it's you and Miss Barry. Do, now, Mr. Mark.' 

' No, no, Nanny,' he answered, smiling in spite of his sadness. 
' I'm too old for Miss Barry, and too late in the field as well. 
She is going to marry some one else.' 

* Well, I'm sorry,' she said, with a long sigh. * I'd set my 
heart upon it, and living servant with you both till I've done with 
service. So you think there's no gold hid away in the house ? ' 

' None whatever,' replied Mark, confident in his own judg- 
ment of the miser's character. Yet when Nanny was gone, and 
he had mounted to his chamber, his thoughts dwelt upon 
Nanny's question, and upon Barry's conversation with him in 
the afternoon. He had promised to make a foolish and futile 
search after what he believed did not exist ; a lengthy search 
also, for the house was full of nooks and crannies which might 
have attracted the fancy of a miser of the old school, but which, 
he felt morally certain, would not repay his labour. The image 
of the dead man came before him as Nanny's few words had 
painted it, wandering restlessly about the old haunts to look 
after his bags of gold. This was his bed-chamber, and the 
most likely place to contain his uneasy ghost ; and Mark, sleep- 
less and unquiet still, looked round upon the painted walls and 
the few panels of oak wainscot over the high mantel-shelf. 
There hung, just below the ceiling, and in the angle where the 
centre beam entered the wall, a fine thread of the same colour 
as the brown oak, which might readily escape any eye which was 
not keenly on the search. It looked little more than a stray 
thread of cobweb, but Mark pulled at it sharply, and a small 
recess lay open before him, which contained a bag of coarse 
black linen, and a packet tied round with a piece of narrow 
ribbon, and sealed carefully with two seals. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

MARK FINDS MORE THAN HE LOOKS FOR. 

Mark stood for a minute or two like one ia a dream, almost 
unwilling to stretch out his hand to verify the truth, or prove 
the illusion of his unexpected discovery. If he were not dream- 
ing, here was one hidden hoard at least ; and the old mole- 
catcher's estimate of Mr. Lloyd's character had been more just 
than his own. The bag was nearest the door, and the packet 
lay beyond it more out of sight, where it had been thrust back 
by the hand of the dead owner of the gold. Mark saw the bag 
first, and lifting it down, untied the mouth of it with hesitating 
and reluctant fingers. It was true, then. Here were golden coins, 
not so bright perhaps as when they had been fondled day after 
day in the hard palms of the miser, but still bright enough to 
glitter in the lamp-light He poured them out, and counted 
three hundred and thirty-nine sovereigns. Mark sat down 
before the little table and the heap of gold, resting his head upon 
his hand, and thinking. By this time he knew pretty nearly 
what the value of the late Mr. Lloyd's estate was, and it struck 
him suddenly that there was some relation between the greater 
sum and this lesser one. Was it possible that this hoard could 
be a kind of tithe paid to his god. Mammon ? It was certainly 
a percentage upon his wealth, each sovereign representing a 
hundred pounds put out at interest in some safe investment. 
Could the old man have thus blended the instincts of the miser 
of olden times, with the commercial sagacity of the covetous man 
of the present day ? There lay the hundredth part of his accu- 
mulated riches, cold, hard, glittering coins kept for the touching 
and the handling ; and Mark could almost fancy he detected 
the thin grasping shadow of a withered hand hovering over the 
treasure. It seemed a loathsome thing to him, this hidden gold 
— a hideous, soul-destroying snare. But if his conjecture were 
correct, there would be no other hoard found in the house. He 
got up slowly and unwillingly, and carried the lamp in his hand 
to take a second look into the depths of the small recess. There 
was no more gold there, only a packet, and Mark reached it out 
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from its hiding-place, at first with ahnost a sense of relief ; but 
his heart gave a great throb, and the pulses beat heavily in his 
temples, as his eye fell upon the words, written in large clear 
characters, ' The Last Will of me, David Lloyd, made February 
26, 1863.' 

Mark staggered back to the table, and laid the packet, with 
its superscription upwards, beside the heap of yellow gold. He 
was in no haste to open it, and he stood gazing at it with dim 
eyes, going over rapidly in his mind all that had been done since 
David Lloyd died. The former will had been so good, so kind 
to Christopher Lloyd's children, if not to Christopher Lloyd 
himself, that not a murmur, not a breath of objection, had been 
raised against it There could be no change, therefore, for the 
better, but probably one greatly the worse for the family of 
David Lloyd's brother in this later will. It was his duty, how- 
ever, to open and read it, and at length Mark sat down at the 
table again to break the seals, and untie the ribbon. 

The cover contained two documents, the one a soiled half 
sheet of thick yellowish paper wrapped about the other, which 
was folded and sealed like a letter, and addressed to himself. 
The first document, which proved to be the will itself, was short, 
containing only so manywords as constituted him, Mark Fletcher, 
the sole heir of whatever property the testator might possess at 
the time of his death, without reservation or condition. It was 
entirely in the handwriting of David Lloyd, with his signature, 
and those of the witnesses, plainly written at the foot of it So 
simple was the bequest, and so unburdened with directions, that 
there seemed no room for any flaw or informality in it. Solely 
and absolutely Mark Fletcher was appointed heir. Mark laid 
down the will, and leaned his head upon his hands, thinking. 
Why had the old man done this thing ? What motive could he 
possibly have for cutting off his own family, and bequeathing 
his toilsomely gathered wealth to one who had no claim upon 
him ? He knew well that Mr. Lloyd had regarded him with 
greater affection, and reposed more confidence in him than in 
any other person ; but never had he given him any intimation that 
he purposed to make him his heir. If he had done so, Mark 
would have been earnest and persevering in his expostulations 
until the will had been altered, or until Mr. Lloyd had been 

M 
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convinced that he would inherit under it only to do justice to 
the natural heirs. 

At that thought Mark raised his head He could do that 
now. If he were sole inheritor of the estate he might act as he 
pleased ; there was not even any obligation — so far as he saw it 
in the first hurried glance at his new position — ^for making known 
the existence of this later will The only reason he might have 
for doing so would be, in the distribution of his wealth, to endow 
Barry more richly than the others. But this idea did not hold 
him long. Barry's share was already larger than the others 
by the special bequest of the house to her ; and after all, it might 
be wisest and most just to abide by the provisions of the first 
wUL 

He took up the sealed letter now, and opened it. It was 
not so much a letter as a formal, half-legal deed, couched in 
solemn terms, and appealing to his honour and rectitude to carry 
out the designs of the dead man, as contained in this second and 
secret trust. He reminded Mark that the greater portion of his 
wealth was locked up in lands and houses, and that therefore he 
could not bequeath them to charities. He made him his heir 
simply that he might become the agent through whom his post- 
humous bounty could be communicated. His reliance upon 
Mark's rectitude, and upon his disregard of riches, was so per- 
fect, he said, that he did this in the fullest confidence that his 
wishes would be feithfully carried out. After this preface came 
the uses to which his property was to be applied. 

Mark read the long and formal letter through twice, but the 
words seemed to fail in making any impression upon his brain. 
He saw, with fantastic accuracy, the fir-coppice he had paced in 
the light of the setting sun, with the flicker of shadow and sun- 
shine playiag about his steps. He saw Barry gazing about her 
domains with the critical eye of a mistress, and heard her merry 
laugh when she caught his own glance of intelligence. How 
happy they had been ! How happy they all were in this inherit- 
ance I What a pretty bounteousness there was in all Barry's 
plans for the future ! He had watched the pallid tints and hollow 
lines of care vanishing from her sweet face, and blessed the 
smiles and healthy hues that had succeeded them. Her father, 
too, how he had improved in health and spirits since his brother 
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died I There were Mab and the boys, as well, all full of joys 
such as those snatched from the dismal privations of poverty 
were likely to feel. Mark thought of them all ; and while think- 
ing, felt as if he were still rambling among the fir-trees, 'which 
had heard him tell his love to Barry so many months ago. 

He did not wish to come back to the consideration of the 
secret trust, but his mind rushed back suddenly to it with a strong 
rebound, which made his pulses beat again in his temples with the 
force of a sledge-hammer. Why ! They had no right to their 
wealth and happiness ; it was all hollow and empty, a mere 
bubble of thin painted air, which would burst in their hands. 
He was the heir, and everything belonged to him ; yet not to 
him, or he would hasten to rid himself of the unjust possessions, 
and give them back to those who could take them rightfully. 
Mark paused at the word unjust Mr. Lloyd had made his will, 
having a perfect right to make it, and to make it as it pleased 
himself. Every penny that he had left behind him was of his 
own earning and saving ; there was no question here of birth- 
right or old family lands. If Mr. Christopher Lloyd had chosen 
to live with half the frugality of his brother, there would have 
been no poverty now for his children. Mark entered into the 
drift of David Lloyd's reasonings. His brother's family had no 
hereditary claim upon his hardly got wealth; and if he be- 
queathed it to the poor, from whom he withheld it during his 
life, they had no just ground for complaint 

But Mark could not banish from his mind the image of Barry 
plunged into poverty again, and a poverty so much the worse 
now that there would be no hope of better times coming. What 
a terrible thing it would be for them to fall down again from the 
fair safe summit to which they had been lifted, into the tossing 
and troublous waves of adversity ! It would be hard for Barry 
to give up her short-lived reign at the Heath House, but doubly 
hard to bend her heart once more to the yoke which she had 
borne so bravely before, but which she could never bear so 
bravely again. It was a cruel chance which had happened to 
them— a chance that had been no part of Mr. Lloyd's purpose. 
He had not designed this shock of disappointment for his bro- 
ther's children. Yet why had he hidden his will away in that 
unlucky hiding-place, instead of entrusting it to his 1? 
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Could it be that he, not satisfied that he had done well, had kept 
it in his own possession that he might have the power to destroy 
it at any moment — at the last moment, perhaps, when he felt 
himself dying, and gained clearer wisdom as he drew nearer to 
the revealing light of the world to come ? 

Mark's heart seized upon this thought, and cherished it, as it 
was prone . to cherish all extenuating views of the conduct of 
others. If David Lloyd could look back now, would he not 
regret, nay, absolutely repent of, this last will of his ? If there 
had been no natural heirs, Mark felt how much he would have 
rejoiced in the trust reposed in him, and with what satisfaction 
he would have executed the conditions of the secret wilL He 
read through the paper again, seeing how the wealth of the 
testatoi' was bequeathed, and thinking how he would have set 
about his executorship. But what was he to do now? How 
could he evade the duty thrust upon him thus to the injury of 
his dearest friends ? If he produced this later will, he could not 
inherit under it, without taking upon himself the moral obliga- 
tion of fulfilling the secret trust. Without this trust, which had 
no binding force in law, he could have inherited all in order to 
resign all ; but now, if the will stood, Barry fell. 

Mark was in a great strait. His brain was in a whirl, and 
presented to him exaggerated pictures of the consequences of 
producing this later will. It could not be done, he exclaimed 
aloud ; he could not be made the instrument by which so cruel 
a blow should be struck at those dearer to him than himself. 
But for Trevor's foolish tales the will might have remained in its 
hiding-place for years, until he, perhaps, had passed away from 
all earthly duties. No one could compel him to act upon it 
Nobody knew of its existence, even, except himself, for no doubt 
Clough and Nanny were satisfied that the will which had been 
already proved was the one they had witnessed. Clough had 
disappeared, having no interest in remaining in the neighbour- 
hood, and Nanny was more than content with her legacy. If 
he destroyed the will, no harm could come of it. 

Mark held the paper to the flame of the lamp, and singed a 
corner of it ; but he drew back his hand to deliberate again. 
Neither justice nor honour could demand from him the executing 
of this insane will, the will of a crazed miser, covetous of pos^-. 
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humous good works. Mr. Lloyd would have destroyed it him- 
self had he laid upon a sick-bed, and had time for reflection 
there. Moreover, there seemed no easier way of averting much 
sorrow from Barry ; and the secret was his own. 

He held the paper again over the flame until it was consumed. 
Then he opened his window to scatter the ashes upon the turf 
below. The cool soft grey of the morning was spreading over 
heath and sky, and giving a tender hue to the dewy flowers in 
the garden. ' Barry's garden,' he said to himself. Yes, it was 
hers now safely ; and she should never know how near she had 
been to the loss of her little kingdom, in which she took so 
pleasant a pride. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

ROCKS AHEAD. 

Barmouth, the native town of Mr. Christopher Lloyd, is a 
quaint, odd little seaport, built upon the face of a high and steep 
rock, fronting south-westward to Cardigan Bay. House rises 
above house upon any shelf or crevice of the cliff where a dwell- 
ing can stand — ^houses with walls of rock three feet thick, 
which defy the storms sweeping over the sea against them. 
The parish church stands upon the shore, more than a mile 
away, surrounded by a graveyard, whose stones tell many a story 
of shipwreck and sorrow on the sea. The population of the 
whole parish, with its barren acreage bf mountain land, does not 
exceed fifteen hundred souls, half of whom inhabit the little sea- 
port town. David and Christopher Lloyd had quitted it as boys, 
friendless and almost penniless, to seek their own fortunes in 
the world. The latter had not visited it since the birth of Barry, 
nor his brother since the death of his daughter Ellen. They 
had not any personal acquaintances there, but their names, and 
the memory of their forefathers, lingered still in the small out- 
of-the-world place, and it seemed a very pleasant thing to Mr. 
Christopher Lloyd to display his pretty daughters, and their 
new riches, in the eyes of old neighbours, who had known his 
mother years ago in her poverty. Barry felt a pleasure, some- 
times a little saddened, in the childish pride of her father, and 
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willing to gratify it as far as it lay in her power ; but Mab left 
Manchester and Richard Crichton in a sulky fit of ill-temper> 
and was resolved not to enjoy Barmouth, nor to let the others 
enjoy it. The journey was a tedious one, and the last stage of 
it was accomplished in a small ferry-boat, which conveyed them 
across the mouth of the estuary, into which flows the river 
Mawddach. The tide was coming in, with a thick mist which 
hid both land and sea, and a drizzling rain was falling. They 
were all wet and cold, and Barry had a vague, uncomfortable 
presentiment of regret that she had induced her father to visit 
Barmouth. 

But this presentiment vanished on the morrow. Barry was 
awakened early in the morning by the soft murmur and moan of 
waves rolling in gently upon smooth sands, and she dressed her- 
self quickly to go down upon the shore to the edge of the sea. 
It was stretching before her all alight with the eastern sun, 
sparkling up to the blue, unbroken line of the seaward horizon, 
only a shade or two darker than the blue of the sky. On each 
side of the bay a range of mountains, some far enough away to lie 
as softly as clouds upon the sky-line, reached out their arms 
lovingly towards the west. Behind Barmouth lay the Merioneth 
hills, with Cader Idris among them, near enough to make it no 
more than a summer day's ramble to climb to its summit. 
Barry turned back to the hotel satisfied, and found her father at 
the door, deep in conversation with the landlord. He called 
her to him as she was passing by, and drew her hand proudly 
within his arm. The fresh air of the sea had brought a bloom 
upon her cheeks, and tossed her hair into becoming confusion, 
and Mr. Christopher Lloyd was not one to let his daughter's 
charms pass unnoticed. 

* My eldest daughter, Mr. Jones,' he said, impressively, 'Barry 
Lloyd. We call her Barry aifter her mother's mother, who was 
one of the old family of Barrys. There is no older family in 
North Wales. You had some pretty girls in Barmouth when I 
was a young man, the last time I was here, but I think I could 
show my girls with any of them. Ay ! and they are good girls, 
and rich ones too. YouVe heard of the fortune my brother 
David left them?' 

' I never heard David Lloyd was dead ! ' exclaimed Mr. Jones. 
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Never heard he was dead ! ' repeated Mr. Christopher 
Lloyd, somewhat peevishly ; ' why, Barry, my love, how was it 
that the announcement was not sent to the " Merioneth Herald " ? 
Dear ? dear ! Mark Fletcher should have seen to this, know- 
ing how bad my poor head is. Yes, Mr. Jones, my brother died 
in March, and left his property to my children. They will come 
into from eight to ten thousand apiece. Not a bad fortune for 
a pretty girl, is it ?' 

In the simple little Welsh seaport, where money was scarce, 
the sum sounded a large one, especially as the Lloyds had left 
the town poor. The rumour of it ran like wildfire through the 
place, and by the time Mr. Christopher Lloyd and his family had 
breakfasted, most of the population were on the look-out to catch 
a glimpse of them. As they wandered down the one irregular 
street which skirts the foot of the rock, curious eyes followed them, 
while the older inhabitants pressed forward to renew their 
acquaintance with their former townsman. Mr. Christopher 
Lloyd appeared almost to grow in height as he paced the short 
limits of his native town, so full of exultation was he, and so 
triumphantly did he carry himself. It was his jubilee, he said, the 
year of his return to his native land. The old vaunting spirit of 
display had taken possession of him with sevenfold strength ; 
and Barry herself could not keep him in check. 

But this display was the single element of enjoyment to Mab 
in the rustic solitude of Barmouth. She liked to be thus singled 
out as an object of admiration after a fashion impossible in 
Manchester. The little stream of summer visitors, scantier than 
it is now, began to set in towards the remote seaport, and the 
season, if it could be called a season, began. Wandering tourists, 
and artists picture-hunting through Wales, strayed through the 
romantic valley of the Mawddach, under the brow of Cader Idris, 
and stayed for a day or two longer at the hotel where the Lloyds 
remained, for Mr. Christopher Lloyd would not hear of removing 
to more private and less expensive lodgings. He held k sort of 
court there, which was attended daily by old captains of sloops, 
and ancient Welsh women, in an almost obsolete costume, who 
had known his father and mother ; while Barry and the two 
boys made whole days' excursions upon the mountains, and 
Mab, with any new friend picked up among the visitors, dawdled 
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about the shore. Mab had had letters to write and receive on 
the sly, for she amused herself still with the romantic fiction tiiat 
it was necessary to conceal her engagement to Richard Crichton, 
and upon the whole she preferred Barry leaving her a good deal 
alone with her chance acquaintances. Mab was conspicuous 
on the sands of Barmouth that sunmier, as pretty girls are apt 
to make themselves at seaside resorts. 

The whole family of the Lloyds were thus severally and 
separately enjoying their sojourn at Barmouth when one morn- 
ing Mr. Lloyd's lev^e was attended by a stranger, who announced 
himself as Mr. Evan Evans. He was a dark, solemn, sinister- 
looking man, against whom Mr. Christopher Lloyd immediately 
felt a strong and childish prejudice. 

* I came,' said Mr. Evans, ' to make some inquiries concern- 
ing Mr. Lloyd of Clunbury Heath House. I hear that he is 
dead.' 

* He is,' replied Mr. Christopher Lloyd, gravely ; 'he died on 
the 26th of last March/ 

' He made a \iill before his decease ?' said Mr. Evans. 

* Certainly,' was the answer, * I need make no mystery of my 
brother's will. He was a rich man when he died, owning near 
upon 40,000/. ; and he left it in equal shares to my children. 
Many men would have resented being cut out, even by their 
own children, but I did not. No, I am quite satisfied.' 

* Were there no special bequests ?' asked Mr. Evans. 

* He^left the Heath House specially, to my eldest daughter,' 
replied Mr. Christopher Lloyd ; ' it is quite a mansion ; you 
have no house in Barmouth as large. That was the only special 
bequest, except a small annuity to his old servant.' . 

* Do you tell me there was nothing left to charities ? ' per- 
sisted Mr. Evans. 

' Not a penny,' he answered, with a short laugh ; ' my bro- 
ther had given very little away during his lifetime, and he didn't 
do it in his will.' 

' There is some mistake here,' said Mr. Evans, ' and I in- 
tend to see into it. Let me read you a letter from the deceased, 
sir.' 

He unclasped a pocket-book, drawing from it a letter, which 
appeared to have been carefully preserved, and showing it to 
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Mr. Christopher Lloyd, demanded if it were not his brother's 
hand-writing. Without doubt it was, he answered. Upon which 
Mr. Evans read it aloud in a slow and emphatic voice. 

' Clunbury Heath House, March ist, 1863. 

' To the Minister and Trustees of Capel Coed, near Barmouth, 

* Dear Brethren,— I do not forget you in my old age, nor the 
sweet council I took with the elders among you when we were 
wont to walk to the house of God in company. Above all I re- 
member that It was in your place of worship that my beloved 
and only child Ellen spent her last Sabbath upon earth. It has 
for a long time been my intention to make some gift to your 
chapel ; but it has never yet been in my power. I have, how- 
ever, executed a will, superseding all former wills, and bearing 
date February 26th, 1863, by which I bequeath to Capel Coed 
the interest of the sum of 500/. which will be invested in the 
names of the trustees, and be by them added to the yearly sti- 
pend of the minister. 

' I am, dear brethren, 

' Your old and faithful friend, 

' David Lloyd.' 

Mr. Christopher Lloyd listened to this letter with a smile of 
incredulity curling his lips, and with a knowing shake of his head. 
He felt himself a mark for imposition, and he was bent upon 
manifesting his ancient shrewdness. 

' A forged letter, my good sir,' he said, superciliously ; ' you 
are a stranger to me, but I do not mind telling you that I heard 
and read my poor brother's will, and there was no mention what- 
ever of Capel Coed. You are either imposed upon, or are trying 
to impose upon me.' 

' Is this yovu: brother's writing ?* asked Mr. Evans. 

' No, it is not,' answered Mr. Christopher Lloyd, with an 
easy air. 

' You said it was,' persisted Mr. Evans. 

' Yes, I said so, but it cannot be,' he replied, ' because I've 
seen my brother's will, and he never mentioned such a place as 
Capel Coed. You may try this dodge on with the executor, but 
hell say the same thing. That is no letter of David Lloy^* * 
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^ Where is the executor to be found V asked Mr. Evans^ with 
a composure strongly in contrast with the petulant excitement of 
Mr. Christopher Lloyd. 

* He is now at Clunbury Heath House/ he answered ; 'you 
can write to him there ; and I shall write by to-day*s mail. I 
never heard of such a thing. Not but that 500/. would be a 
mere crumb of my brother's wealth ; but it was never mentioned 
in the will.' 

* Who is the executor V inquired Mr. Evans. 

* Mr. Mark Fletcher/ was the reply. 

' I think I know him/ said the stranger, with a sinister smile^ 
< the same that was to have married Ellen Lloyd.' 

* You are right/ answered Mr. Christopher Lloyd ; * but you'll 
find him no easy person to impose upon.' 

Mr. Evans replied calmly, and went his way, leaving Mr. 
Christopher Lloyd fuming and fretting with indignation. He 
spoke almost tearfully of it to Barry, who soothed him with soft 
words, telling him that though her uncle might have forgotten to 
insert the legacy in his will, she would gladly pay it for the chapel 
which he wished to benefit, iif the letter should prove to be really 
in his hand- writing. He was comforted, and reinstated in his 
own self-complacency, and falling in with Mr. Jones, the land- 
lord, he related to him the incident, and added to it Barry's 
noble promise. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

CLOUGH CLAIMS HIS LEGACY. 

The time was getting on for three months since Mr. Lloyd's 
death, and the vividness of Clough's terror and remorse had 
faded. It is true that now and then he was overtaken by a 
panic-fear when he was alone in his almost empty house, to 
which he had returned from the force of long habit ; though most 
of his old neighbours were gone, and had left no trace, having 
gone down in the great whirlpool of the famine, never more to 
be seen by him. Like other operatives, he could now get enough 
work to keep, as he said, body and soul together : but the hard 
times still lasted, and were likely to last until Uie war was over. 
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in spite of occasional importations of colonial cotton. A feel- 
ing of chronic dulness and gloom had settled down upon the 
Lancashire districts, unlike the sharp, biting famine of 1862, but 
equally unlike the energy and spirit of prosperous days. There 
were a good many idle hours, during which the mill hands saun- 
tered about weariedly, or sat in the broiling heat of the summer 
sun upon the doorsteps of their poor houses. Clough's long so- 
journ amid country superstitions and country gossip was over ; 
and he was back again among his fellows, men of very material 
mould, who could neither see ghosts nor believe in them. He 
began to blame himself for acting like a fool in making so sudden 
a retreat from Clunbury Heath House. Not a syllable of news 
had reached him from it, and, so far as he knew, his disappear- 
ance had excited no remark. He certainly had been a 'jolter- 
head ' for not staying to hear what was in the old master's will. 

It was Saturday evening when his mind reached this point, 
and the next afternoon he determined to visit Mark Fletcher at 
the Sunday-school, of which he was the superintendent still; for 
since his residence in the country, he had run down by train to 
Manchester every other Saturday, in order to keep up his con- 
nection with his beloved school. A vice-superintendent had 
been elected, but Mark held his post as chief and head ; and the 
levies in his private room were more numerously attended than 
ever. Clough met with no hindrance in obtaining an interview 
with him ; such requests from working men were common enough, 
and were promptly attended to by Mark. There was, just then, 
a lull in the afternoon business ; all the classes were settled, and 
none required his immediate supervision ; so when a message 
was brought to him that a stranger waited to see him in his own 
room, he proceeded there cheerfully and instantly. 

A sudden heart-quake shook Mark's cheerfulness and com- 
posure when he saw Clough seated on the chair nearest the door, 
in an attitude of imconscious but unmistakable doggedness, with 
a face expressive of a hard-set and stubborn determination. That 
question as to whether he had acted well or ill in destroying Mr. 
Lloyd's will was not yet quite settled in Mark's mind, but was 
discussed there incessantly, whenever his thoughts were at leisure. 
It was lying always in the piu-lieus of his brain, in readiness to 
stalk forth with new vigour and under new aspects as so 
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could command attention. He could not answer the question ; 
there was the difficulty. He was sure that if he were placed in 
the same circumstances again, he should do the same thing ; 
and he believed that other men would have been as guilty as he. 
It was one of those perplexing doubts to which conscience an- 
swers doubtfully. And yet Mark felt a strange qualm of dis- 
quietude and apprehension when he met the steady and dogged 
gaze of Clough. 

' Aw'm come to ask yo*,' s£ud Clough, abruptly, * if yo* hanna 
been seeking after me V 

* No, my good fellow,' answered Mark, in a propitiatory tone, 
* what should I want with you ? ' 

* Be n't yo* Mr. Lloyd's executor ?* asked Clough. 

* Yes, I am,' he replied, ' you knew that before you left Clun- 
bury.' 

* Well, then,* said Clough, with increasing doggedness, * where 
is my legacy ? Yo' oughten to have sought me out to pay it me.' 

* Your legacy !' repeated Mark, in utter astonishment. 

' Ay ! the legacy left me in the ould maister's last will,* con- 
tinued Clough, ' made i' February last year, and witnessed by me 
and Nanny. He left her and me a legacy in it, he said, and 
here aw am to ask yo' for it.* 

Mark had turned away for a minute, occupying himself with 
some papers on the chimney-piece. Now he sat down in his 
large, official-looking chair at the head of the table, and looked as 
steadily into Clough's face as Clough had been looking into his. 

* There was no mention at all of your name in Mr. *Lloyd*s 
will,' he said ; * there was an annuity of twenty pounds to Nanny ; 
but everything else was bequeathed to his nephews and nieces.' 

'But was that will signed by me and Nanny?* inquired 
Clough. 

' No,' answered Mark, ' your name was not in the will at all ; 
and if it had been, your signature as witness would have made 
the legacy to yourself void.' 

' But there's another will !' cried Clough ; ' it were made, aw 
tell yo', last year, while aw were in his house. And he left me 
some money, and aw must see if aw conna* get it. Aw*m a poor 
man, Mr. Fletcher, and money is money to me.* 

* There is no such will, Clough,* said Mark, earnestly ; * take 
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my word for it Mr. Lloyd's will was fair and just ; and no one 
can have any right to dispute it.' 

'Ay I but aw have/ persisted Clough, 'me and Nanny know 
*at another will was made and wrote out by Mr. Lloyd, for we seen 
him do it, and aw con swear to it. And he said, " Aw*ve pro- 
vided for you and Nanny." He spoke of it agen and agen ; and 
awTl take my oath there's another will.' 

' But where is it ?* asked Mark. 

' AwTl tell yo',' he answered, eagerly : ' i' th' ould maister's 
chamber there's a little cupboard i' th' wall over the mantel-shelf, 
and he put it there. Aw could see him through a nick i' ih' door. 
Maybe nobry has found out the little cupboard yet; but it's 
there, for sure.' 

Again Mark felt a heart-sinking come across him. The 
secret was not his own, then ; and he had sufficient knowledge 
of the law to know that a penalty might follow his infringement 
of it, which would overshadow all his fair fame, and brand his 
future life. His steady eyes drooped for a moment before Clough, 
but only for a moment. 

' Mr. Lloyd may have destroyed that will,' he said. 

' He didn't,' replied Clough, with growing pertinacity ; ' it 
were the very neet before he deed 'at aw watched him put it 
away i' that little cupboard. Yo' see, there were a leet shining 
through his door, and aw crept down to lookif aught were amiss, 
and aw see him, as plain as aw see yo', put away the packet, and 
a bag o' summat, a black bag like a bag o' coin, into th' hole ; 
and aw knew it agen for the will aw signed. It were tied about 
wi' a bit o' white ribbin, and sealed wi' great black seals. Aw'U 
take my oath of that.' 

Mark was silent, thinking with great heaviness of heart. To 
tell a bold lie, and support it by other lies, was utterly impossible 
to him. What could he say to this man? How should he 
satisfy him ? Would it be a politic course to confess to him his 
deed, relying upon that cold, almost forgotten claim of grati- 
tude, which Clough had professed at the death of his wife ? He 
scanned Clough's face closely, and decided not to do it. 

' Clough,' he said, a sudden question occurring to his mind, 
* if you knew all this, and expected a legacy, how was it you 
made such haste to get away as soon as the inquest was over ? 
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Why did you not give me this information then, and see after 
your own rights V 

It was Clough's turn to be disquieted. His face changed, 
assuming an expression of troubled dread, and his hands grasped 
the edge of the table, as they had once grasped the top bar of 
the gate past which the fatal engine had rushed. But he rallied 
himself sufficiently to reply, in a choked voice. 

' It were no business of mine to stop,' he said ; * aw were 
sick to death of th' country, and aw thought it 'ud be your place 
to let me know. Aw were free to come or go as soon as th' 
'quest were over. Aw'd ha' done better and more wiselike may- 
be to stop ; but aw did na' ; and that's a' about it' 

* Well,' said Mark, rising from his chair to bring the inter- 
view to an end, ' I am going to Clunbury to-morrow, and I will 
look if there is such a place as you describe, with the will in it. 
But I give you my opinion that you will be disappointed. 
Depend upon it there is no such a will. The house is under- 
going repair, and the cupboard would have been discovered 
before now.' 

* But there's a bag o* gold as well ! ' cried Clough, excitedly. 
Mark shivered, though it was a hot summer's day, for he had 

made no secret of his discovery of the gold, and the natural con- 
clusion in every mind would be that he had found the will at 
the same time. He had despised the cautious evasions he had 
been compelled to utter, and if asked point-blank if he had 
found and destroyed the will he must own the truth. The case, 
it was evident, must run on now to the end, and dimly he saw in 
the distance the point to which it tended. 

*I have no more time to spare now,' he said to Clough, 
somewhat sharply ; * the classes are coming ki for dismissal, 
and my presence is necessary. If you wish to say anything 
more to me, you will find me here again this day fortnight.' 

He did not wait to hear Clough's reply, but opened the 
door quickly, and passed through the lobby into the central 
hall. It was already nearly full, and the sight was a cheerful 
yet solemn one. These close ranks of men and women, of boys 
and girls, whose faces brightened as they met his glance, were 
his own flock, his peculiar charge. He cared for them with a 
. tenderness and strength to be felt only by those who give up 
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much, if not the whole, of their lives to the building up of so 
fair a work. He had been always ready to spend and to be 
spent for them, having a sufficient recompense in that sweet 
sense of their love and esteem which had been as daily food to 
his soul. If he could only stand up before them, telling them of 
the deeds he had done, and the dire consequences that might 
follow, he felt that he could endure any legal penalty. But how 
great a shock would fall upon them ? How miserably would he 
be misunderstood, and hardly judged by even these, his friends, his 
scholars, his followers ! He took his place on the platform, and 
looked round him sadly. It might be the last time he should 
stand there a man of honour and unblemished reputation. 
Before another fortnight had ended, he might be, in the eyes of 
the law and of society, a felon. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

A LOVE-LETTER IN WRONG HANDS. 

As Mark had supposed, no other hoard of gold had been dis- 
covered in the Heath House, but none the less were the work- 
men employed in the repairs on the eager look-out for any hid- 
den treasure. Old Trevor, whose occupation as a mole-catcher 
was nearly gone, spent most of his time in a voluntary overlook- 
ing of the work, seqretly hoping to prevent any fraudulent appro- 
priation of what might come to light. But both their keen look- 
out and his unwelcome supervision were fruitless. One bag of 
gold, and one only, had been secreted by the dead miser. 

Late on the very same evening as the one of Clough's inter- 
view with Mark, he made his appearance at Trevor's door, ask- 
ing for the lodging which had been his some months before. 
He had come by the evening train to see Nanny, he said, and 
should perhaps go away again in a day or two. Old Trevor was 
glad to see him, for there was a good deal to talk about concern- 
ing past events ; and they sat down together to a friendly pipe, 
in the cool of the evening, upon some timber in the courtyard of 
the old Heath House. Trevor was to turn out of his end of the 
dwelling in the course of a week or two ; but he still lingered on 
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in his self-elected post of overlooker. Nanny and an assistant 
maid-ol -ill- work were the sole inmates of the house, but they 
had not returned as yet from their Sunday evening ramble in the 
village. 

* What be th' folks at now about the house ? * asked Clough. 
' The/n mended the roof/ answered Trevor, * and now theyVe 

at the inside. It's a tedious job, I can tell thee. We'n been 
through most of the rooms, tsddng down the wenscot to mend 
the walls, and still there's the windows to put to rights, and 
painting, and papering, and cleaning. Miss Barry 11 have to 
stay where she is this month or more.' 

* Th' oud maister's chamber, ha' they meddled wi' that ? ' in- 
quired Clough. 

* Oh, ay ! ' said Trevor, * that were the very first. Thee 
hasn't heard tell of what Mr. Mark found there six or seven 
weeks arter old Scratch died ; would ye believe it, neither more 
nor less than a bag of gold with more nor three hundred gold 
sovereigns in it ! Miss Barry's share 's to be gi'en away to the 
poor, God bless her ! Thee knows I always told thee there were 

. hoards of gold in the old house.' 

*Mr. Mark found it !' cried Clough passionately, and spring- 
ing from his place beside Trevor ; but setting a strong control 
upon himself, he sank down again pale and trembling. * Did 
yo' say,' he continued, * 'at Mr. Mark found a bag of gold, and 
nought else ? ' 

*Well, I thought theie'd be more,' said the mole-catcher, 
* but so far we hav'n't come across it. I wish we'd ferrets to 
find out the holes. But bless thee ! the old mester were a ferret 
arter gold, better nor any ferret I ever heard tell of. Didst thee 
happen to hear how much he died worth ? ' 

' No, not aw,' answered Clough, with the languor of sup- 
pressed but vehement agitation. He could not give an ear to 
the old man's gossip, so wrapped up was he in his own thoughts 
of disappointment and perplexity. If the bag of gold had been 
found the will must have been found also, and must have been 
destroyed or concealed by Mark Fletcher. He had an uncer- 
tain notion that such an act was punishable by law, but his 
meditations did not tend that way. He was afraid of law ; and 
he did not feel sure enough of himself to wish to be put into a 
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witness box, and be cross-questioned concerning anything which 
had reference to Mr. Lloyd's death. If the will was gone, the 
loss of his legacy must be borne. He had suffered the old man 
to perish, without reaping any benefit to himself. 

When Mark came down to Clunbury the next morning he 
found a letter waiting his arrival at the village Post office, which 
bore the postmark of Barmouth, yet was directed in a strange 
hand-writing. He opened it hurriedly, with a vague dread and 
presentiment of trouble being near, but thinking only of Barry 
and her father. The enclosure was signed Evan Evans, and 
contained a copy of that letter of Mr. Lloyd's which had pro- 
voked the indignant and peevish anger of Mr. Christopher 
Lloyd. Mark read both deliberately, and then strolled up the 
lane from the village to the Heath House blindly and deafly, 
altogether unconscious of anything atout him. What could be 
done } What ought to be done ? He only desired to see his 
way clearly, to have some infallible leading, and he was willing 
to march straightforward to the issue of his action. Why had 
not these people made their claim before? Why had not Clough 
stayed, and made known the existence of the hidden will ? He 
asked these questions impatiently, yet sadly, but he could find 
no answer to them. He felt himself in a maze, wandering from 
path to path, but unable to reach any vantage-ground from 
whence he could trace out his proper route. His perplexity was 
not lessened when he met with Clough, who accused him 
directly of having found the will and destroyed it. He spoke cau- 
tiously, and admitted nothing, but he could not deny the charge. 

He resolved at last to go over at once to Barmouth, where 
he could answer Evan Evans' letter in person, and where he 
could see Barry. He felt as if the mere sight of Barry just now 
would give to him the strength and clearness of thought, and the 
energy of purpose, which he needed to extricate himself from his 
dilemma. Perhaps he might tell her his perplexities, even though 
it involved the avowal of the deed he had done for her sake 
chiefly. At all events it could do no harm to go to Barmouth, 
and the work would go on, under Trevor's supervision, quite as 
well without him. So to Barmouth he started upon the Tues- 
day morning. 

That Tuesday was a lovely day at the seaside, a bri^'»»"* 

N 
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midsummer day ; yet not so garishly bright but that little 
cloudlets of the finest film of vapour flecked the sky, floating in 
feathery shapes across its deep blue, which it hid no more th;in 
a veil hides the bright face behind it. The waves had spirit 
enough in them to roll landwards with energy, and curl crisply 
over with snow-white foam upon their crests, whiter than the 
wings of the sea gulls hovering above them. The great rock 
behind Barmouth glowed with a metallic sheen upon it in the 
broad sunshine, displaying every crack and crevice in its dark, 
irregular front; while other rocks, with hues as soft as the 
plumage of a dove, gave cool tints of grey, and ash, and mouse- 
colours, and pale shades of blue, and lilac, and green, which 
toned down into softness the more gorgeous colours of the sum- 
mer gorse and heather.' Highest of all the summits which 
touched the sky rose the round, smooth brow of Cader Idris 
sometimes catching the tiny cloudlets upon its slopes, and some- 
times bathing itself in the full sunshine. While all up the 
estuary of the Mawddach, for eight miles up to Penmaenpool, 
the full tide formed a lake, land-locked, as it would seem, where 
twice a day the hills mirrored themselves lovingly upon its 
waters. Barry had been to look at it, rejoicing with an inex- 
pressible delight in its beauty, and now she was coming back 
again, smitten by the hot sun which beat against the rocks along 
the roadside, but too joyous and happy in herself to quarrel with 
either heat or sun. She was taking her holiday after the burden 
and toil of her hard poverty. Barry Lloyd felt that there was 
something akin to herself in the fresh youth of the summer ; for 
the summer is still young in June, before the sultry breath of the 
dog-days has scorched it. The stxy fervour of the noontide 
brought to her vigour rather than languor ; ajid the sight of the 
village street, with its pictures of gay out-of-door life, glad- 
dened and quickened her spirit It was a moment of supreme 
yet almost unconscious happiness to her. The post-mistress of 
the little office was standing at her door, and called as she was 
passing to say there was a letter for her. It only lacked this to 
complete her gladness ; and though the letter proved to be for 
Mab, yet it was in Richard's hand, and the rich colour and vivid 
smile upon Barry's face deepened. There was no shadow of 
doubt or suspicion upon her mind, and with the same freedom 
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which she was wont to accord to Mab with her letters, she broke 
the seal as she strolled leisurely up the street, and drew the letter 
from its envelope. The first few lines she read with an odd 
sense of bewilderment ; and then the*truth flashed upon her in 
a moment, clear and keen, leaving no possibility of mistake. 

Barry turned sharp round, and passing down a narrow alley 
between the houses, gained the shore, without going in sight of 
the hotel. The tide was going down, and at this hour of noon 
there were no visitors loitering about. She walked on swiftly till 
she came to the edge of the waters, where the waves, idling in 
the sultry light, were content with toying playfully with the sands 
they were so soon to abandon to arid, unrefreshed dreariness. 
All along the white, uneven line Barry pursued her way hurriedly, 
with Richard Crichton's letter crushed in her hand, and a wild, 
vague, wretched feeling at her heart, that she could, by some 
mighty effort of her will, cancel the last half-hour, and place 
herself back again in the sweet, gay lightsomeness which had 
been hers when she entered the single street of Barmouth. She 
was like one who had slipped down an unseen precipice, and lay 
bruised and stunned at its foot, while above was the sunny, 
flowery platform where she had been resting safely but a few 
minutes ago. She stood still for a minute, to look about her 
with dimmed eyes. The town she had left nearly a niile behind 
her, and it was almost hidden from her view by a low line of 
sandbanks, but the rock behind it, and the range of mountains 
stretching out to sea, stamped their forms sharply and clearly 
upon her brain. Before her lay the sea, smooth and unruffled, 
and deserted, with no sail upon it, and almost an utter silence, 
only a scarcely audible moan pervaded it. There was no living 
creature within sight or sound. If she longed for solitude, here 
it was — solitude and silence upon the edge of the great, calm sea, 
which would betray to none any anguish and sorrow which it 
witnessed. 

For a minute or two this ineffable calm impressed her so 
solemnly with its supreme majesty, that she held her breath, 
and pressed her hand upon her heart to stay its throbbing. But 
it was only for a minute. A soul that is in the first pang of 
sorrow finds no satisfying consolation in nature. Barry resumed 
her rapid course^ and the hills faded from her dim eyes, ar 
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the sea grew as nothing to her. All her heart centred in the 
letter clasped fiercely and passionately in her fingers. They 
had been treacherous to her, cruelly treacherous, Richard and 
Mab, whom she had loved so dearly. She recalled minutely, 
with all a woman's jealousy and tenderness, the words, and looks, 
and tones, by which Richard had tried to make her believe that 
he loved her. They were but trifles, all of them ; but to her 
honest heart they had been conclusive and real as the most 
binding vows ; and she had built her fair house upon the sands, 
and now, though no rain had descended, nor flood come, nor winds 
blown in warning, it had fallen with a great fall, and she stood 
beside the ruins, a foolish builder. Foolish ; that was the sharp- 
ness of the sting. She was humiliated ; she, Barry, who had 
borne herself so bravely through all the former troubles, winning 
golden opinions and pleasant praises. She would be humbled 
before all her world, in the eyes of her father ; of Richard, who 
must know she had loved him ; of Mark, to whom she had 
frankly confessed her love. 

There were some low rocks, heaped like huge loose stones 
along the tide-line, and Barry made her way to them, and sat 
down upon one facing the sea, with her large grey eyes fixed 
upon the far-off horizon ; and her hands, which had worked so 
busily, lying idle on her lap. There was solitude and silence for 
her to think in ; and a multitude of thoughts were thronging to 
her brain. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

TWO ARRIVALS. 

If Barry had read to the end of Richard's letter, she would have 
seen that he expected to reach Barmouth that afternoon. When 
he arrived at the hotel he found Mab quite unprepared for his 
appearance, but pretty enough in her surprise to gratify his 
aesthetic taste. Barry was gone out alone on a long ramble ; 
Mr. Christopher Lloyd was refi-eshing himself with a nap after 
dinner, and the two boys were away somewhere. Mab and 
Richard agreed to go first to the post-office for his letter, and 
then to have a quiet stroll on the shore, where*the tide was rush- 
ing joyously back again. 
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* I shall like to see you open my letter and read it/ said 
Richard, while Mab lowered her long lashes until they rested 
upon her glowing cheeks. She was certainly looking lovely and 
happy, and she preserved the expression until they reached the 
office. 

But when they heard that Richard's love-letter had been de- 
livered to Barry tfiree hours ago, their satisfaction vanished, Mab 
declaring hysterically that she and Barry always opened one 
another's letters. Richard Crichton was seriously annoyed, for it 
is strange how different an aspect one's conduct takes when 
looked at through other men's eyes. From Mr. Christopher 
Lloyd's point of view a clandestine engagement with his daugh- 
ter, immediately upon her inheritance of a fortune, might assume 
a somewhat unworthy character. Richard disliked annoyances 
and unpleasantnesses ; they fretted him to the core, and des- 
troyed that sense of beauty and harmony upon which his enjoy- 
ment depen ded. He had intended to ask M r. Christopher Lloyd's 
consent before he left Barmouth, and he had not anticipated any 
denial ; but to be found out in a secret correspondence was a 
nuisance he had not expected. He took Mab's hand upon his 
arm, and proceeded, as they had intended, to the shore ; but 
he paid little heed to the beautiful shamefacedness and sadness 
of his companion. 

' Whatever are we to do, dear Richard ?' sobbed Mab. 

He did not answer her, for he fancied he saw in the sun- 
lit distance Barry herself coming towards them slowly along the 
sands. He felt a pang at the thought of falling in her estima- 
tion, for which he could hardly console himself by the winning 
of Mab, He marched on to meet her, with Mab clinging to him, 
and imploring him to turn away among the sand-hills ; but 
Richard knew that the dreaded interview had to come, and the 
sooner it was over the better. When Barry drew near enough 
he could see a strange calmness in her pale face, no longer bril- 
liant with smiles and blushes at his appearing. She approached 
them gravely, and with no syllable of greeting to him presented 
the open letter to Mab. 

' I opened it,' she said coldly, ' not supposing there was any 
secret among us ; but I have read only the -first few lines.' 

It had been wrinkled and creased in her unconscious 
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but she smoothed it out deliberately, never once glancing at 
Fichard Crichton, and offered it again with a steady hand to 
Mab . He took her hand, holding it forcibly, and after one effort 
to free it, she suffered it to remain in his. 

^ Look at me, Barry,' he said ; ' look me in the face, and tell 
me what you think of me.' "^ 

She turned upon him her frank eyes, which were dull and 
sad, but not reddened by weeping. No tears had been wept for 
him beside the sea ; and he shrank from their steady gaze. 

' I despise your conduct,' she said, ' and can hardly refrain 
from despising you. All you have said, and looked, and done 
these last two years, I utterly despise and scorn ; and most of 
all this poor deception. Who did you fear — ^you and Mab — my 
father, otme?' 

She said me in a tone which made his downcast face bum, 
but his sole reply to her question was to drop the hand he had 
taken into his own. 

* I read enough to learn,' continued Barry, * that you and my 
sister amuse yourselves with pity of me, and of my love for you. 
You kept your engagement secret for my sake forsooth ! Well, 
I will be true ; I did love you, Richard Crichton, truly and ten- 
derly as ever woman could love, and you knew it. You say in this 
letter that you knew it. You have been playing with my true 
love for the mere gratification of your poor personal vanity ; and 
you ask me what I think of you ! 1 say again I despise your 
conduct — not you. I will try not lo do that, for the sake of what 
I thought you were, and of what you are going to be, my sister's 
husband. 

' Don't be so cross, Barry,' said Mab, weeping, and leaning 
against Richard, as he stood abject and abashed before her sister. 

' Let me speak out this once,' answered Barry, ' and say what 
I have to say, and then I will hold my peace ; and there shall be 
no malice or grudge in my heart against you. Why ! it was not 
you at all whom I loved, Richard Crichton ; it was a true n^an, 
honest and upright, who could never, for the whole world, or for 
all the love in the whole world, have stooped to any mean selfish- 
ness like this. You and Mab may b2 easy on my account. I 
shall never see you or think of you without saying to myself, 
'^ That is not the man you loved ; it is the mere husk and shell 
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of an idol of your own imagination." Do not be afraid or sor- 
rowful for me. I am cured and whole.' 

Richard Crichton flinched under Barr/s sharp words : and 
never had she appeared to him so attractive and so peerless, as 
now that she stood looking at him, her grave, austere manner 
softening into one of almost sorrowful pity. 

' I have said all now,' she continued, her voice beginning to 
falter. ' You had better leave it to me to tell my father, for he 
is very easily put out ; and you may depend upon me putting 
everything in the best light possible. There ! Don't speak 
to me any more now ; but go on with your walk, and be in to 
tea at seven.' 

She spoke hurriedly, and went away with quick footsteps, 
leaving Richeu-d in a miserable and self-abased state of mind, 
with only Mal^s pretty face to comfort him. Barry turned once 
to look after them, and caught him also turning to look back at 
her, and she went on her way angry and displeased with herself. 
She was glad there was still something for her to do, a little 
difficulty to surmount with her father ; for she had an instinctive 
consciousness that as soon as all was settled, and the engage- 
ment was recognised, a dreary blank would fall upon her own 
life. She found her father wakening from his nap on the sofa, 
and she sat down beside him, drawing his willing arm about her, 
and resting her head upon his shoulder, for she did not want 
him to look into her face. Her voice was very low when she 
spoke. 

' Father,' she said, ' Richard Crichton is come to Barmouth.' 

' Ha ! ha!' answered Mr. Christopher Lloyd, half laughing, 
< so Richard is come, is he ? I've been expecting him some time 
past But not to see me ; not to see an old papa like me.' 

' Who did you think he would come to see V she asked, with 
a poignant anguish which spoke keenly in her voice, but her 
father was deaf to its tone. 

* Why ! a good little girl, and a dear little girl, and a pretty 
girl/ said he, patting her cheek fondly ; ' as if the old papa was 
blind, and deaf, and silly !' 

* But the old papa has two little girls,' answered Barry, play- 
ing with her own pain ; ' I'll g^ve him two guesses to find out 
the right one.' 
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* One is enough/ replied her father ; * it is my best girl, Barry.' 

* No, no, no !' cried Barry, with tears smarting under her 
eyelids. 

*Not Mab!' ejaculated Mr. Christopher Lloyd, in mixed 
astonishment. 

' Yes, Mab ! ' she said, speaking quickly and urgently, ' and 
they love one another very much, and they cannot be happy 
unless you approve of it, and I promised to tell you, dear, old 
papa. I'm sure you are glad it is not me, for now I shall never 
leave you, you know. It is a very good thing Richard loves Mab 
instead of me.' 

* But I could only think it was you, Barry,' said her father. 

' Oh, no I you made a mistake, I know,' she answered ; it 
is Mab, and you must be very good and kind, and say you are 
glad to have Richard for a son. You are, aren't you, father? ' 

He took her face between both his hands, and looked into 
it as he had often done in her childhood She was his first-bom 
child, and dearer to him than any of the others. Barry shut her 
eyes that he might not see too far into her heart, and smiled as 
mirthfully as she could do ; but though he was enfeebled in 
mind, his fatherly perception was not at fault. He laid her head 
down again upon his breast, and pressed her closer to him with 
his arm. 

' God bless you, my little daughter,* he said, tenderly, ' your 
old father will never fail you.' 

She would not give way to her tears even then, but sat 
beside him in silence, until Mab's voice was heard through the 
open window. She and Richard Crichton entered, and Air. 
Christopher Lloyd gave them a brief and cool assent to their 
engagement. In every way Richard seemed doomed to disap- 
pointment. He, one of the wealthy merchants of Manchester, 
who might have aspired to any of the great heiresses of the city, 
was welcomed with cold civility only into the family of a former 
warehouseman of Devonshires' ! 

Tea over, Barry proposed to her father to go out with her. 
Both head and heart were feverish and aching, and she found 
the presence of Mab and Richard irksome to her, though Mab 
was quiet, and Richard gloomy. Mr. Christopher Lloyd him- 
self was more grave than usual, but he made her lean upon his 
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arm, and patted her hand affectionately from time to time, with a 
tenderness that aknost broke her down. They sauntered along the 
sands till they came to the ferry, on the other side of which the 
boat was landing with passengers and luggage. It was something 
for them to stand still, and seem to look at, in their idleness of 
preoccupied thought. They watched it push away from the nar- 
row tongue of stony land which reached into the water, and come 
over slowly, every minute bringing the faces nearer, and shaping 
them into greater distinctness. But Barry saw no one. Her 
eyes were no longer ministering to her brain, and she started 
with a shock of surprise, when her father cried out, ' Why ! Barry ! 
Here's Mark.' 

It was Mark who sprang out of the ferry-boat, and 
grasped Barry's hand fervently, and walked back beside her to 
the hotel ; but in the distraction of his own thoughts he was 
blind to the paleness of her face, and deaf to the sorrowful 
cadence of her voice. She had spoken out of the fulness of her 
heart after the first greetings were over. 

' Richard Crichton came this afternoon,' she said. 

' Did he ? ' asked Mark, absently, being too absorbed just 
then for either curiosity or jealousy. Barry felt her voice would 
fail her if she said any more, and Mr. Christopher Lloyd drew 
up his tall frame, and shook his head gloomily at the western 
sky. They were fronting the full glory of the setting sun, but 
not one of them saw it. It might have been noonday for any 
difference it made to them 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

CAPEL COED. 

' Barry,' said Mark to her the next morning, ' do you know any 
chapel about here called Capel Coed ?' 

* Oh, yes,' she answered, * it is on the other side of the river, 
between two and three miles nearer to Penmaenpool, and up 
among the mountains. The chapel stands quite alone under 
one of the hills. We took a boat across last Sunday to the 
morning service, but it was all in Welsh,' 
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< What sort of a man is the minister ? ' he asked. 

'Mr. Roberts?' said Barry; < oh^ a mild-looking man, with 
a high bald forehead, and a weak mouth. I dare say he is 
amiable, and kind, and good — ^if there are any good men,' she 
added, with unwonted bitterness. 

' I have received a letter,' continued Mark, ' from one of the 
trustees, about a legacy to their chapel, and I think I shall go 
over and see Mr. Roberts as soon as we have had breakfast ; 
and if I get my business settled satisfactorily, I may be free for 
pleasure. I may be.' 

He repeated the words * may be ' with unwitting emphasis, 
but they made no impression upon Barry. When breakfast was 
over, he walked down alone to the ferry, and was rowed across 
it Stretching up between the mountains was the sweet, fair 
arm of the estuary, bounded at the farthest end by round and 
pastoral hills, which grew softer as they receded from the sea. 
He had been there once before, and sailed up it, in a fairy dream 
wherein it seemed to him that all his life would be set to music, 
and could never fall into any kind of discord. Now his life was 
ajar with a jangling of harsh, false notes, which would need a 
master's hand indeed to bring into harmony again. He turned 
away sighing from the soft beauty of the view to the left of him, 
and looked forward to the rough, stony tongue of land, over 
which lay his toilsome path. When he reached it, he felt almost 
glad of the toil and pain, as a Romish penitent takes comfort 
from the accumulated discomforts of a pilgrimage. 

But, however he might loiter on his stony road, it came to an 
end at last, and after some walking along lanes, which skirted 
the round spurs of the hills, he found the chapel he had come so 
far to see. For Mark had resolved to see the chapel, though he 
had not altogether made up his mind to see the minister. It 
was a small, square, ugly place, built of rough-hewn stones, and 
roofed with slate, having a door with a little pent roof above it to 
protect it from rain, and a window, square at the bottom and 
round at the top, on each side of the entrance. The house of the 
minister stood close by, but no other dwelling was in sight The 
little chapel looked as if it had been dropped down accidentally 
from the sky to its nook among the mountains ; and where the 
congregation was to come from was a mystery. There was no 
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sign or sound of human life, except a fine blue thread of smoke 

rising up from the midst of the thick wood at a little distance, 

and Uie echo very far off of a bugle-call, warning the workmen 

at some slate quarries that a blast was kindled. Behind the 

chapel rose a hill to a considerable height, whose shadow lay 

upon it, cool and dim, very soon after the sun had passed the 

zenith. A coppice of young beech-trees clothed its slopes with 

their smooth white boughs and delicate fluttering of foliage, 

fresh and green, which threw sunny shadows upon the turf 

beneath. Somewhere amid their close ranks a liquid murmur 

seemed buried, a busy splash of waters, which was not the 

solemn voice of the sea, but that of some hurrying mountain 

stream, leaping from one mossy rock to another with a joyous 

haste, as if it was about to return to its spring-head, and gurgle 

again down its hidden channel in an endless round of woodland 

merriment. Mark looked and listened ; but none the less the 

ugly little Capel Coed filled his eye, and weighed upon his heart. 

At length Mark slowly lifted the latch of the garden wicket, 

and walked up the straight short path to the door of the house. 

He hesitated again at the last moment, but his approach had 

been seen, and the door was opened by a person whom he 

recognised at once as the minister. It was a plain homely 

dwelling, and Mr. Roberts was a plain and homely man, with an 

aspect of placid benevolence to which Mark's troubled heart 

surrendered itself freely. He followed him into a small room, 

half-parlour and half-study, and accepted a seat opposite to him, 

but was still silent until the good man said, in a gentle tone of 

inquiry, ' Is there anything I can do for you, sir ?' 

' I am Mr. Lloyd's executor/ answered Mark, rushing hastily 
upon his business, ' and I called to speak with you about a legacy 
aUeged to be left to Capel Coed.' 

' I trust it is so left,' said Mr. Roberts, plaintively, as Mark 
paused ; ' we arc very poor here ; miserably poor. My people 
cannot raise more than from forty to fifty pounds a year for me, 
and I have a wife and an invalid daughter to support. Miss 
Ellen Lloyd, who died ten or twelve years ago, was a great friead 
of my daughter's, and I was of opinion that Mr. Lloyd left this 
sum as he did with the idea of doing us a benefit. If Mr Lloyd 
has deceived us, I am deceived indeed.' 
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Mark hesitated no longer. He would tell the whole truth 
to this good man, and cast himself upon his charitable judgment. 
In as few words as possible he narrated his story to the minister, 
who from time to time nodded, it might almost have seemed with 
approbation. 

' Do you think I did wrong V he asked, as he finished his 
confession. 

* Wrong ? I do not know/ answered Mr. Roberts ; * perhaps 
I should have done the same myself. But the will of a dead man 
is a very solemn thing, " of no force while the testator liveth/' but 
not to be tampered with after his death. I think you must be to 
blame, brother.' 

* You understand,' said Mark, * the will which I destroyed left 
everything to me : and the secret trust accompanying it was an 
evasion of the law. No claim could be founded upon it.' 

* Yes, yes, brother,' said Mr. Roberts, ^ the estates were left 
to you, but only in reliance upon your honour. Mr. Lloyd 
placed a perfect confidence in you, and you would have been 
more satisfied with yourself if you had carried out his instructions 
to the letter.' 

' I don't think I should,' aigued Mark ; ' ren^ember that his 
brother's children would have been thrown penniless upon the 
world. I should do it again if it had to be done.' 

* Perhaps so, perhaps so,' said Mr. Roberts, feebly, * but 
what is to be done about this money for the chapel ? I suppose 
we have no chance of it now.' 

His weak, amiable nature was brooding over his own disap- 
pointment, and could not go out into a clear comprehension of 
Mark's circumstances and conduct. Mark looked at his grey, 
downcast face, and thought of the wife and daughter— Ellen's 
friend, moreover — who shared his harassing lot. * I will make 
good the money,' he said : * you shall lose nothing by me.' 

'Thank you, thank you, dear brother,' cried Mr. Roberts, 
with a sudden clearing of his face, ' that will satisfy us all. Mr. 
Evan Evans, who is a commercial traveller, visited Clunbury 
yesterday, in the hope of seeing you, but of course he missed 
you. We will have a meeting of the trustees as soon as he 
returns, when we will consider your proposal.' 

After a few more words Mark bade the minister good mom- 
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ing, and returned across the ferry to Barmouth. The post had 
just come in, and a little crowd of visitors were gathered about 
the locked door of the office^ waiting for the letters to be sorted. 
He stayed too, in a listless mood, studying the weather-table for 
the month, which hung in a window opposite, until the group had 
dispersed, and then he went in to ask for his letters. There was 
only one, a sheet of letter paper, folded square, and sealed with a 
thimble. He found it was from Nanny. 

' Mr. Mark, my dear,' she wrote, * this comes hoping to find 
you well, as it leaves me at present ; thanks be to God for it. 
There's somethink you ought to know. Here's been a strange 
man asking me and Clough queer questions about the old master's 
will, which I answered nothing at all; but Clough^ he said there'd 
been another will, as left him somethink, and the other man 
said yes he knows it. And they say you've done away with it, 
and you'll be transported for doing it And this comes to tell 
you to get safe away out of the country to America, like Trevor's 
son, the prize-fighter as did something they'd sent him to jail for, 
only he got safe away. And tell Miss Barry, with my duty, she's 
to give you my first twenty pound to get safe away with. And 
I'd as lief you had it as me. And don't you go to say you won't 
have it. You must, Mr. Mark, my dear. So no more from your 
loving servant, Nanny.' 

Mark smiled over this letter, though it did not fail to increase 
his disquietude. He went on sadly along the street, and did not 
see Barry sitting in the bay window of their parlour, until she 
had watched his approach, and noticed the dejection of his man- 
ner. The window was open, and he asked her to spare time for 
a little walk with him, thinking that Richard was in there with 
Mab, and the rest perhaps, and he longed to talk to Barry alone. 
She came down quickly, and they set off along the high-road, 
neither of them caring which way they bent their steps. 

* What is the matter, Mark ? ' asked Barry at last. 

Then Mark related to- her again the story he had told that 
morning to the minister of Capel Coed, and Barry stopped, and 
turned to gaze at him, with open eyes of amazement and per- 
plexity. 

* Whatever did you destroy the will for ? ' she exclaimed. 

* Why, Barry ! * said Mark, with a wan smile flitting across 
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his face, ' I destroyed it because it would have disinhetited you 
all, and sent you back to the poverty which you said had almost 
killed you. You are safe, thank God ! There is no fear for 
you.' 

' But you ?' urged Barry, * have you not run into some dan- 
ger by doing it?' 

* Yes,' he replied, 'by the law I am guilty, and perhaps might 
be sentenced to penal servitude for life, if there were no extenu- 
ating circumstances.' 

* Oh, Mark ! ' cried Barry, with a face of incredulity mingled 
with dread, ' you frighten me. Tell me the real truth.' 

' Well, that is true,' he answered, * and yet I do not suppose 
I should incur such a penalty. If these Welshmen, who are so 
fond of law, chose to prosecute me, the penalty will probably be 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding two years, with or with- 
out hard labour, and with or without solitary imprisonment It 
is a grave crime, Barry, and in the eyes of tiie law, and of 
society, I am a felon.' 

* But how could you, how could you ?' sobbed Barry, the tears 
falling fast from her eyes. ' I would rather have been poor all 
my life than see you taken to prison. Wouldn't it have been 
better to have kept the will to show that it was all left to you ? 
They couldn't have done anything to you then, could they ?' 

Mark had not thought of that in his haste to destroy the 
document, which threatened to deprive the natural heirs of their 
inheritance. Barry remained for some minutes plunged in 
thought ; and then she lifted her face to his with a glimmer of a 
smile upon it 

' They won't do it, my dear Mark/ she said — ^ they shall not 
do it. If these Welshmen are fond of law, they are quite as fond 
of money. I will talk every one of them over myselC You a 
felon Mark ! Dear, dear ! whatever would they say about it at 
Manchester ? ' 

CHAPTER XXXVII. 

NANNY IN SINGLE COMBAT. 

C LOUGH was upon the point of quitting finally the neighbour- 
hood of the Heath House^ where his last hopes had been crushed^ 
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when he fell in with Mr. Evan Evans upon his mission of inves- 
tigation. The trustee was a crafty, wily man, endowed with 
considerable powers of penetration, and before Clough had 
answered"half-a-dozen inquiries he felt sure there was some vexa- 
tion and g^evance rankling in his mind. He artfully described 
himself as a man well qualified for seeing into the rights and 
no'ongs of a question, and, in spite of his own motives for keep- 
ing a prudent silence, Clough relieved his pent-up feelings by a 
burst of disappointed chagrin. 

* Yo' seen,' said he, in conclusion, * aw dunna want to be hard 
upo' Mr. Mark. He were main good to my lass when hoo 
were deeing, and aw'm noan a heathen nor a Hottentot, but aw 
mun ha' my reets. Aw'd take my davy 'at aw were witness to th' 
oud maister's last will, wi' Nanny, who is own sister to my poor 
lass, and who were servant to th' maister ; and she heerd him 
say he'd provided for both on us.' 

'But how do you know that Mr. Lloyd did not destroy his 
last will ?' asked Mr. Evans. 

* Aw see'd it, mon, wi' my own two eyes,' said Clough, eagerly, 
* the very neet afore he deed. He put it back into th' little cup- 
board over the mankleshelf, where Mr. Mark found th'bag o' gold, 
as all the world knows ; but nobry heerd a word o' th' will. 
*Aw seed it as plain as aw see yo', and aw watched till th' maister 
put out his candle ; and th' next morning he were off early to th' 
railway, and were killed.' 

Clough's voice quavered, and his thin frame shook, for the 
recollection was a painful one, and he began to think it would 
have been better to have left his conscience asleep by remaining 
at home, than to have aroused it by visiting Clunbury. 

' You would take your oath upon that V said Mr. Evans. 

' Ay, would aw,' he replied. * But mind yo', aw dunna' want 
to bring Mr. Mark into ony lumber. He's a gradely good mon, 
as how it is ; and he were rare and kind to my poor lass. So 
let bygones be bygones, aw say ; and awll shape back to th' 
oud mill, and there'll be better times by'n-by.' 

* I am about to see Mr. Fletcher on some business of my own,' 
said Mr. Evans, ' and I'll see if he will do anything for you. So 
do you tell me where you live in Manchester, my good man, and 
I will write to you there.' 
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* Thank yo', kindly/ said Clough, after Mr. Evans had written 
down his address in his pocket-book with considerable careful- 
ness. 

'And where is this Nanny you speak of?' inquired Mr. 
£van5. 

* Hoo's somewhere about the house/ he answered, pointing 
to the old house. * Dun yo* want to see her ?' 

* Yes/ said Mr. Evans, ' Pll leave a message for Mr. Fletcher, 
as you tell me he is not at home. Take me to her, my good 
man.' 

Clough led the way to the back door, and shouted loudly for 
Nanny, whose voice was heard, after a short interval, calling 
back again from some distant part of the dwelling. Presently 
she made her appearance, powdered from head to foot with 
the dust of mouldering plaster, and carrying a bundle of rotten 
rafters in her hand. 

* Mr. Fletcher is gone away this morning V said Mr. Evans, 
insinuatingly. 

* Yes, he did/ answered Nanny, shortly, feeling an instinctive 
prejudice against him. 

^ Could you inform me where he is gone 1^' he said. 

* No, I couldn't/ replied Nanny. 

' You do not know ?' added he, in a bland tone. 
^ I never said I didn't know/ she answered. ' I said I couldn't 
tell you.' 

* Oh, indeed !' observed Mr. Evans. * So there is some little 
mystery about it, is there? Mr. Fletcher makes a secret of where 
he is going, eh ?' 

' He didn't make no secret of it/ said Nanny, scornfully ; ^ but 
I've been in service in good famlies too long to tell every jack- 
anapes as pokes his nose into other people's business where he's 
gone to. Maybe they'd tell you down at the station where he took 
his ticket to.' 

' Whatis your name ?' asked Evans. 

' N. or M./ answered Nanny, with a snort of defiance. 

* N. or M./ repeated Mr. Evans, in great bewilderment. 

* That's the answer in the Catechism/ she continued, 'and 
that's all the answer you'll get from me. I'm ready to answer 
every question, temporally or spiritually, when there's somebody 
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as has got any right to ask 'em. But I don't know what right 
you've got' 

* Didn't you sign your name, whatever it is, to a will of the 
late Mn Lloyd ?' asked Mr. Evans, in cool disregard of Nanny's 
defiance. Her sunburnt face paled perceptibly, and the rafters 
in her hand rattled a little, but she replied with unflagging spirit, 

' I wouldn't say I did, and I wouldn't say I didn't, except 
before my lord judge. So you are only wasting your time and 
breath over me.' 

* Let me refresh your memory,' resumed Mr. Evans, with a 
good imitation of the manner of the counsel for the prosecution. 
* Have you no recollection of the night of February 26, 1863, 
when you and Clough here signed your names to a will which 
Mr. Lloyd said was his last will? Come, you cannot have 
witnessed so many wills that this one can have slipped your 
memory.' 

Nanny stood speechless, trembling in every limb, but with 
her teeth clenched and her lips locked, as if no tortures should 
extract a syllable from her. Mr. Evans paused a moment, and 
then went on. 

' Do you mean to say you have forgot such a circumstance ? 
Come, come ! Don't you remember advising your master to get 
it witnessed by the doctor, or the parson, or some of the better 
sort of folk ; and he said you would be here on the spot, and your 
name was as good as another ?' 

* How do you know that?' asked Nanny, incautiously. 

* Ck)ugh here, who was present, told me that and other things,' 
said Mr. Evans, in a threatening tone. ' He has told me enough 
to throw your fine Mr. Mark into jail. There has been some 
foul work here, and I will see to the bottom of it. Now under- 
stand me, you two ; I shaU summons you both as witnesses to 
the last will of Mr. Lloyd, and as I go back through Clunbury, 
I shall tell the police to keep an eye upon you, so that you may 
both be in the way when you are wanted. Clough, recollect you 
said you would take your oath that there was another will, which 
has been suppressed or destroyed by somebody or another. 
You will both hear from me in a day or two.' 

Mr. Evans was wise enough to make good his departure be- 
fore Nanny could conmiand her voice to speak. He heard the 
clatter of the rafters as they fell one after another upon the ^ 

02 
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steps, but he did not turn round to see Nanny, with starting eyes 
and shaking head, gaze after him until he was fairly out of sight 
As soon as he had quite disappeared from view she turned upon 
Clough, and spent upon him the wrath Mr. Evans had escaped. 

' Aw did na' mean ony mischief/ answered Clough, deprecat- 
ingly. 

^ Didn't mean any mischief!' echoed Nanny, widi ineffable 
contempt ' Couldn't you have .kep' a still tongue in your head, 
and not gone blethering like a poor silly sheep, to every stranger 
and foreigner as comes by ? Oh ! IVe no patience with men ! 
And dear Mr. Mark, that has been so good to you and poor 
Mary! And Miss Barry, the pretty dear I Why couldn't you 
ha' come grumbling and complaining to me, and I'd have shared 
my fortin with you, before it should have come to this ? Didn't 
he say they'd throw Mr. Mark into jail for it ; and never abetter 
man trode in shoe leather ? To think of you doing it too, Clough ! 
And I've spent all my savings on you, and washed, and mended, 
and done my best for you, for poor Mary's sake ; and now you 
turn upon us like a spiteful adder, upon me, and Mr. Mark, who 
sat by her all night long when she lay a-dying. Do you reckon 
yourself a better man than Mr. Mark, I ask you, or half as good, 
or a quarter as good ? Out upon you, Clough ! I never thought 
you could do such a thing ! ' 

Nanny melted into tears now, bewailing the events of the 
morning in heavy and frequent sobs, while Clough stood by in 
silence, and looked on miserably. He had been more taken by 
surprise than Nanny, and had had his story beguiled from him, 
without suspecting any unapparent design in the interrogations 
put to him by Mr. Evans. He had graver reasons than Nanny 
herself for wishing to avoid any judicial investigation,* for he 
shuddered at the thought of betraying his own conduct in the 
matter of Mr. Lloyd's death. He did not know how it would be 
regarded by law, or what penalty might be attached to it His 
brain, busy with plots and schemes, seized upon the hope that 
if Mark were warned in time he would flee from the country, and 
he hastened to suggest it to Nanny. 

* Aw dunnot want to hurt nobry,' he said, ' least of all Mr. 
Mark : and aw've been thinking 'at he'd ha' time enough to get 
dear off out o' danger, if he were warned like. They do say 
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America 's a grand place, a very grand place ; and if he could 
get safe off theer, he*d be a' reet. If aw only knew where he 
were, aVd start off at once to warn him.' 

Nanny reflected for a minute or two, but then she looked 
Clough keenly and doubtfully in his face, and shook her head. 

' I'm not agoing to be come over by any of your wiles,' she 
answered. ' I said you were a adder, and a adder you may be, 
but you'll not wind yourself round me. I'll not tell you where 
my Mr. Mark's gone to, so you can be off with you, and the 
sooner you're back again in Manchester the better.' . 

She turned away and retreated into the dismantled house, 
from whence she presently appeared again in her sun-bonnet 
and shawl, and took the path towards a cottage, where she had 
a temporary lodging. She was visible no more for some hours, 
not before the early time for closing the post-office, and then she 
hurried down, nearly at the last moment, to put a letter into the 
bag. There was no leisure for the post-master to indulge in any 
unlawful curiosity, and she waited till she saw the precious letter 
tied up in the bag, and the bag itself conmiitted to the charge of 
the mail-cart driver. 

On the way back to the Heath House Nanny encountered 
old Trevor, who told her that Clough, with his old dictionary and 
his little bundle, had set off on the tramp again in the direction 
of Manchester. 

. 'A good riddance of bad rubbish,' said Nanny, ruthlessly. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

THE MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES. 

Mark waited for two days, in restless disquietude, for some in- 
timation from the minister of Capel Coed as to the line of action 
resolved upon by him and the trustees. At length, upon the 
Friday morning, he received a notice that a meeting would be 
held on the evening of that day in the vestry of the chapel, at 
which he was invited to be jpresent The day before Barry had 
crossed the ferry to have a private interview with Mr. Roberts, 
when she bad offered to make good the legacy of which they b- 
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been disappointed, with an additional gift of two hundred pounds 
from henelf, if the affair were suffered quietly to drop. Mr. 
Roberts received the proposal favourably and gratefully, but he 
could give no decisive answer without the concurrence of the 
trustees, of whom there were three, Mr. Evan Evans, his cousin 
Evan Jones, and a John Jones. To Barry, as well as to Mark, 
the intimation of the trustee-meeting was conveyed, though 
without the accompanying invitation. But Barry determined 
to cross the river with Mark, and if peremptorily shut out from 
the vestry, to wait in the chapel until the meeting was ended. 

It was a dull, cloudy afternoon, with the gloom of an overcast 
sky spread over the mountains and sea. Cader Idris and its 
attendant heights were shrouded in mist ; and the estuary, with 
the water at half-tide, looked leaden and sullen. The beech- 
coppice behind the chapel was no longer bright with changeful 
tints ; and the chapel itself seemed uglier than under a sunnier 
sky. But Mark and Barry were alike unaffected by the gloom 
and dulness. This trouble was of too serious and practical a cast 
to be affected by the caprices of the climate. The chapel-door 
was open, and Mark went in, but Barry turned aside to the 
minister's house, to obtain his permission to be present before 
facing the trustees, for she knew if she could see him first alone, 
he would not have courage to refuse her. In a few minutes she 
returned with Mr. Roberts, and passed triumphantly into the 
vestry, followed by Mark, who had remained in the chapel 
until die lastmoment 

It was a small square room, with bare whitewashed walls, 
containing a large square table, and six chairs set about it form- 
ally. The three trustees were already assembled : John Jones, 
a man of seventy, deaf and purblind ; Evan Jones, of middle age, 
a thick-headed and obstinate man of one idea, that being the 
extreme pleasure of a lawsuit ; and Evan Evans, who looked 
askance at Mark as he entered after Mr. Roberts and Barry. 
Mark returned his gaze with a doubtful and searching scrutiny, 
and then a sudden flash of recognition shot across his troubled 
&ce. He took his seat next to Barry at the table, and after a 
short prayer offered by the minister, the business of the meeting 
was about to begin.. 

'Before you go any further,' said Barry, addressing the 
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trustees eagerly, ^ I wish to repeat the offer I have made to your 
minister. You say that my uncle David made a will later than 
the one by which we inherit his property ; and that in it he left 
five hundred pounds to this chapel. I will gladly pay this legacy, 
with a further gift of two hundred pounds, if you will let the 
matter drop. You would find it exceedingly difficult in the first 
place to prove that such a will was ever made ^ 

*• We shall have no difficulty at all in doing that,' interrupted 
Evan Evans. * I have seen both witnesses to the will of Febru- 
ary, 1863, and I can put them on oath as to their signature to it' 

' Then you have the difficulty of proving that my uncle did 
not destroy it himself,' said Barry, speaking to him directly in 
reply. 

*• Nay, my dear young lady,' interposed the minister, * I have 
Mr. Fletcher's own confession that he destroyed it.' 

* Yes,' said Mark, * do not let us waste time over these points. 
I am ready to own it before you all, and to explain my conduct. 
Mr. lioyd, as you know, died a sudden death, and had no time 
given him ifor reconsideration of his purposes. The will which he 
had left in charge of Mr. Appleby, the lawyer who had drawn it 
up, was the only one of which we had any knowledge ; and its 
provisions were just and equitable. I, as sole executor, proved 
it in the Court of Probate, and put the family of Mr. Christopher 
Lloyd into possession of their inheritance, as far as could be done 
in so short a time. It was by a mere accident that I found the 
last will, and I cannot but believe that Mr. Lloyd kept it at hand 
that he might have the power to destroy it at any time. It was a 
false, unjust, illegal will. He knew that he could not bequeath 
his lands to charities, and most of his property was in landed 
estate ; and so he appointed me his heir, but fettered by a secret 
trust. I hold it- to be a less wrong to destroy such a. will, than 
to inherit under it, and doom a whole family to sink into utter 
and irretrievable poverty. The children of Mr. Christopher 
Lloyd are as dear to me as my own brothers and sisters, and I 
would rather a hundred times be in the position I occupy this 
day than see them deprived of their just inheritance.' 

Mark spoke in low but vehement tones, and leaned forward, 
gazing anxiously at the faces of his listeners. The deaf man's 
aspect was stolid ; Mr. Roberts glanced irresolutely at the others; 
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Evan Jones fastened his dull but stubborn eyes upon Mark ; and 
Evan Evans looked downwards, with a subtle and pleased smile 
playing about his lips, which were parted for speech the instant 
that Mark was silent 

' We have only your word for the contents of the will,' he 
said, *• and we have two statements in opposition to yours. One 
is Mr. Lloyd's own hand-writing, saying that by his will, not by 
any secret trust, he has left 500/. to this chapel ; and the other 
his verbal declaration to Clough that he had made a provision 
for him. How are you to prove that you were appointed sole 
heir?' 

' I cannot,' answered Mark. ^ I can only prove that Mr. Lloyd 
could leave but a very small portion of his wealth to charities. 
His own personalty, including his banking account, did not 
reach twelve hundred pounds.' 

* We must take your word for it,' sneered Evan Evans, / the 
word of a man who has been guilty of dishonest and fraudulent 
conduct ! What ! shall no man be able to dispose of his own 
property after his death as he pleases, but his will must be at the 
mercy of his executors ? What security shall there be for any ot 
us if a crime like this goes unpunished? The Scriptures them- 
selves say, " Though it be but a man's covenant (or testament), 
yet if it be confirmed, no man disannulleth or addeth thereunto." 
Mr. Fletcher has betrayed the most sacred trust that man could 
repose in him, and I, for one, will not consent that his crime go 
unpunished.' 

* Nor I,' said Evan Jones. 

' I have already consulted a lawyer,' continued Evan Evans, 
exultingly, ' and we will put the case into his hands. The two 
witnesses are safe to appear. You need say nothing to us, Mr. 
Fletcher. I have set my hand to this matter, and I shall not 
look back.' 

' But listen to me ! ' cried Barry, in an agony of apprehension. 
*• I will do anything to prevent this going before a court. I will 
double or treble the legacy, rather than my cousin Mark should 
get into any trouble with it. He is a good man — as Christian a 
man as any of you, though he has done this thing rashly, perhaps 
wrongly, for our sakes. He is well known in Manchester, and 
if you prosecute him it will bring a scandal upon religious people. 
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You ought to think of that, before you go to law. He tells me 
that if you prosecute him for destroying the will, it cannot alter 
matters now : the money will not be taken from us to be given 
to any charities. You can do nothing but expose and punish 
him. Mr. Roberts, you promised me to get my proposal agreed to/ 
*I only promised to try/ replied the minister, helplessly. 
' Brethren, I do think you should consider what Miss Lloyd has 
said. It will bring a scandal upon religion, and will do our 
chapel no good. My counsel is that we receive the legacy, and 
hold our peace.' 

' I don't think you quite understand it yet,' added Barry, with 
increasing earnestness. ' Mr. Fletcher, if he had been unjust or 
dishonest, might have proved this last will, and taken possession 
of all the estate for himself alone. He is no dishonest man, is 

my cousin Mark, but good, and kind, and true ^ 

Barry*s voice failed her, and she covered her pale face with 
both her hands to hide her tears. There was silence for a 
minute or two in the vestry, and Mark was the first to break it. 
*• God knows,' he said, solenmly, ' if I had not believed it a 
cruel wrong to Mr. Lloyd's rightful heirs, how gladly I would 
have been the agent for distributing this money among the poor 
of my native Lancashire. The secret trust directed it to be given 
to help the sore need and straits of our famished mill-hands, 
with the one exception of this legacy. I was spent with labour 
and sorrow for them, and I would have taken this wealth as a 
gift from God himself to them, if it had not seemed to me a 
greater wrong to snatch it again out of the hands into which by 
his providence it had fallen. I do not say this in the hope of 
moving you, Evan Evans ; you have had a long grudge against 
me, and it is not in your nature to forego an opportunity for 
revenge. But I say it to these others. If I had only kept that 
will it would have been my shield against you this day.' 

'What grudge is that I have against you?' demanded Evan 
Evans, angrily. 

' You know it as well as I do,' answered Mark ; ' but I spoke 
unguardedly, for I would do you no wrong. I have been guilty 
of a trespass against the laws of my country, and you are in a 
position to prosecute me for it. I am in your power ; only do 
you see to it that you do not u§e that power through an unworthy 
motivet' 
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^ Brethren/ said Mr. Roberts^ gendy, ^ let tts settle this matter 
in peace. As I see it, Mr. Fletcher's guilt is small. He might, 
as he says, have kept the will in his possession ; or he might 
have taken possession of the estate to give it up again to' those 
who now hold it. The property was left illegsdly^ and a secret 
trust has no legal value.' 

' My mind is made up/ said Mr. Evans ; ' as a trustee of this 
chapel, I shall prosecute Mr. Fletcher for the destruction .of a 
will, by which, as we were informed, by Mr. Lloyd himself, a 
legacy of ^yq hundred pounds was bequeathed to us in trust. I 
and Mr. Jones are of one mind in this matter.' 

Neither arguments nor entreaties availed anything with him ; 
and at last Mark uxged Barry to desist from using them. The 
twilight was deepening, and they were a long way from home. 
She lingered behind, after he had gone out into the chapel, to 
try once more to change the resolution of the obstinate trustees ; 
but she followed him in a few minutes, silent and down-hearted, 
with her veil drawn over her face, and putting her hand gently 
upon his arm, they walked together, almost without a word, down 
the gloomy mountain roads and across the rough and stony path 
to the ferry. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

A PENITENT LEGATEE. 

On the other side of the ferry, after they had quitted the boat, 
and the ferryman had disappeared into his own cottage, Mark 
and Barry stood for a nunute or two gazing wistfully into one 
another's faces through the dim light. The sands were all silent 
and deserted ; and the sea lay vague and black in the distance, 
leaving a vast level of dreary desolation. The great rock behind 
Barmouth rose above them high and frowning, with cottage lights 
glimmering here and there upon its front, like glow-worms of 
gigantic growth. Away at the farther end of the street every 
window of the hotel was sending bright sparks of light out into 
the deepening night. It would be too cheerful and noisy for 
^hem in their present mood, and again arm in arm, widi a fami« 
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liarity which possessed a sweet painfuhiess to both, they strayed 
along the desolate level left by the receding tide. 

' Mark/ said Barry softly, and clasping his arm with both her 
hands, as if to give some healing tenderness to the harshness ot 
her question, * do you think they will really put you in prison ?' 

* Yes, my dear girl,' he answered, assiuning a cheerful tone ; 
* it is true that I have destroyed a will, and I must bear the con- 
sequences. There will be no help for it if they prosecute me.' 

* But will they prosecute you ? ' asked Barry, hoping against 
hope. 

* As certainly as that we are walking here,' said Mark. * Twice 
I have stood in Evan Evans' way, and he bears me a grudge for it. 
He was in love with your cousin Ellen, and she preferred me to 
him ; and he was one of the applicants for the vacancy in the 
bank, and once more 1 was chosen before him.' 

* Oh, Mark !' she cried, ' what can I do ? I would give all my 
fortune to save you from this ! It will be of no good to me, if I 
am to lose everything else.' 

' But you will not lose everything else,' he answered ; * you 
have your father, and Mab, and Richard ; and you are still the 
mistress of the Heath House. I will think of that, Barry, at 
nights in jail, and it will be my comfort. For myself I should 
care but little ; but there is the Sunday-school, and the scandal, 
and the numbers of people who will never know the truth about 
it I am afraid to think about that.' 

He spoke very sadly, and was silent afterwards, looking 
across the sea with a grave, pale face, which Barry could see but 
dimly. The waves stole up at last to their feet, and he drew her 
back from their white line of foam. 

' What do you think of doing next, Mark ?' she asked. 

* I think of leaving here to-morrow,' he replied, ' and going 
straight to Manchester. On Sunday I will call together some of 
the elder office-bearers in the school^ and tell the whole to them 
frankly. I owe it to them not to let this matter take them by 
surprise. Then on Monday morning I shall return to Clunbury, 
and stay there till I am arrested. Don't start, Barry, it is an 
ugly word ; but you know I must be arrested, and taken before 
a magistrate, who will either release me on bail, or send me ?^ 
once to prison. I'm glad IVe left Manchester, and have 
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longer a place there. I should not like to be tried and im« 
prisoned in Manchester.' 

'Oh, I wish I was a man !' exclaimed Barry, vehemently, 
' and I could make all the world know how good and true you 
are, in spite of this ! I would go everywhere with you, Mark, 
and plead your cause better than you will do it yourself But I 
can be of no use to you. Oh ! if Richard Crichton were a true 
friend, he would never let you go through all this alone.' 

' Have you told him ?* inquired Mark. 

* No. How could I V said Barry, ' it was our secret, yours 
and mine ; and I have told nobody, not even my father. But 
see, Mark, what is this coming towards us?' 

It was the small 6gure of a girl, running with bare feet across 
the sands, scarcely visible in the darkness, and with no soimd of 
footsteps to announce her approach. She spoke first in Welsh, 
but when Barry replied in English, she condescended to employ 
that language. 

' This is Mr. Mark Fletcher ?' she said. 

' Yes, my girl,' answered Mark. 

* You're wanted,' she continued, mysteriously, ' and I'm to 
show you the way. They said " Tell him it's a sick man as wants 
him, and he'll be bound to come for sure." That's what the man 
said.' 

' What man is it ?' asked Mark. 

' I don't know,' was the answer ; * you come to see.' 

* Where are you going to take Mr. Fletcher ?' inquired Barry ; 
' I'm sure you must know me, one of Mr. Lloyd's daughters, who 
are staying at the hotel. You know me ?' 

* Oh, yes !' said the girl, * I see you often a bathing, and the 
other one with yellow hair. You know the highest house in Bar- 
mouth ? It's there, and a man i$ staying to speak to Mr. Fletcher, 
and I've been watching and waiting about, and the boy at the 
ferry said he'd seen you walking out towards here.* 

* Let us go, Mark,' said Barry. 

' It was so pleasant to him to make the most of these few 
hours of companionship which remained to them, that he made 
no objection to her accompanying him. They followed their 
guide through a narrow entry leading into the single street of the 
littlQ town, which they crossed quickly, and began to ascend a 
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rough) winding staircase, partly cut out of the rock, and partly- 
formed of huge unhewn stones. Here and there was a small 
terrace of two or three houses, whose door-sills were on a level 
with the roofs of the buildings below them, and from which 
ascended further flights of steps rising higher and higher up the 
face of the rock. It was a part of the town seldom penetrated 
by the sununer visitors, and even the pure air from the sea was 
poisoned by the reek of smoke, and the filth of undrained dwell- 
ings. Now and then an open door scattered a faint gleam of 
light upon their toilsome path ; but all else was dark, the black 
rack above, the black sky overhead, and the black sea moaning 
mournfully down below them. * It was an odd adventure,' whis- 
pered Barry to Mark, as they followed closely the small, dark 
figure of their guide, who still mounted upward until they reached 
the last dwelling, built in an angle of the rock. 

The wooden latch within was lifted by a button and string 
hanging outside, which the girl pulled with a quick jerk, and the 
door flew open, revealing a single good-sized chamber, which 
served every purpose of a dwelling to the inmates. Two low, 
rude bedstocl^ stood close together against one wall, with no 
space between them, and the pans and kettles of the household 
were stowed out of the way beneath them. In one comer was 
piled firewood and burdens of gorse from the mountain sides ; 
and in another stood a small deal table, holding all the crockery 
of the stinted housewifery. The floor was nothing else but the 
native rock made 'tolerably smooth and level, and the walls, three 
feet thick, had been built up with massive fragments of the same 
material. There was a Are of gorse and wood lighted upon the 
flat hearth-stone, and by its fitful gleam they recognised the 
wan and sickly features of Clough, who was the sole occupant 
of the house. 

' Why, Clough ! ' exclaimed Mark, ' what in the world brings 
you here ?' 

' Aw want to talk to yo' by oursels,' answered Clough, rising 
weariedly from his low seat by the fire, and glancing doubtfully 
at Barry. * AwVe tramped fra* Clunbury since Tuesday morn- 
ing every foot o' th' road, to spake wi' yo', Mr. Mark, but it mun 
be by yerscl'.' 

' He has no secrets from me^ Clough/ said Barry's soft voice 
—'Have you, Cousin Mark?' 
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* Does hoo know what yo' and me were talking about o' Sun- 
day ? * asked Clough from Mark. 

* Every word of it/ said Barry, * and more than you do. We 
know that Mr. Evans has been to Clunbury, and has bound you 
over to be witness against Mr. Mark, if they bring him to a trial. 
Oh ! Clough, why did you not tell us about this will at once, you 
and Nanny ? * 

* Dun yo' think it will come to yo' being ta'en up, and thrown 
into jail ? ' he asked, anxiously ; ' what a stark, staring foo' of a 
raskill aw were for sure, not to keep a still tongue i' my yed ! 
But aw've done my best to put it a' reet. Mr. Mark, aw've 
trailed here, footsore and heartsore, to gi'e yo' a wamin', and 
pray on yo' to get clear out o' th' country while yo' con. Theer's 
many and many a fine country abroad, in furrin places, where 
yo'd be as welcome as th' flowers o' June, and make sech a fortin' 
as yo'll never, never make here. Go while yo' con, maister. 
There's a boat starts out wi' th' tide to-neet as 'ud take yo' away 
fra' this place, and nobry know about it, and yo' could get safe 
away to America or the Indies. Dun yo' know what theyll do 
to yo* for destroyin' a will ? Aw asked a 'tume/s clerk as aw 
know, what 'ud be done to the mon 'at made away wi' a will, and 
he said it were transportation — ^next thing to hangin'. Yo' stood 
by my poor oud lass when hoo lay a deeing ; and aw'm noan 
sech a gert gradely raskill as to stond by, and see yo* trans- 
ported.' 

Clough spoke vehemently, and grasped Mark's arm with his 
shrunken, yellow hands, as he pleaded eagerly with him, as if 
for some personal favour ; but Mark only smiled and shook his 
head, as he poured out his rapid words. 

' No, no, my good fellow,' he answered, * the penalty is not so 
great as you say. At the most I shall get but two years of im- 
prisonment, but nothing worse. I would not run away from the 
penalty if it were transportation ; but don't you take it to heart 
You were quite right to see after the will you knew of, but you 
ought to have done so at once.' 

' AVd never ha' told about it,' murmured Clough, 'only aw 
were so poor. Aw'm noan hardened yet to bein' poor ; and th' 
oud maister, he said over and over agen 'at he'd provided forme. 
But do yo' think better on it, Mr, Mark ; and dunnot yo' let'em 
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bring it to a trial. Yo'd be o' more use i' a furrin countty, nor 
wasting yo're strength i' jail. Miss Barry, do yo' reason wi' him, 
and persuade him to ger ofi! while he con. It'll hang to him a' 
his days 'at he's been i' jail, and that's hard agen a mon ; folks 'ill 
call him a jail-bird — Mr. Mark, 'at has been so looked up to ; 
yo' mun get him to go clear away, if yo' care aught for him.' 

' Clough,' said Mark, ' the shame lies in the act, not in the 
punishment ; and I have neither shame nor regret for this act of 
mine.' 

' Eh ! ' muttered Clough, ' but it's a queer world. Theer's 
some folks con be guilty a'most o' murder, and theer's no law for 
them ; and theer's other folks who get put i' jail for no harm. 
Bethink yo', Mr. Mark, you've done no harm to nobry, and why 
should yo' be punished ? If yo'd get clear away theer'd be no 
trial, and nobry 'ill know about th' will, save two three folk, who 
wunnot make no noise about it. Aw've come a' th' way to see 
yo', and the police may be has tracked me, as that felly said ; 
but nobry knows wheer aw am at this minute, for aw waited o' 
th' hills till it were neet, and then aw came here, and gave th' 
woman a shillin' to leave me alone i' th' house for an hour or two. 
Yo' mun go now, for hooll be back afore long. And yo' wun- 
not take my wamin*, Mr. Mark ? ' 

^ I cannot, Clough,* he replied ; 'but how are you to get back 
to Manchester?' 

*Aw dunnot know, and aw dunnot mich care,' answered 
Clough, despondently. 

' I am going to-morrow,' said Mark, * and you must come 
with me. We've travelled together before.' 

* God A'mighty bless yo',' cried Clough, the tears standing in 
his sunken eyes, * to think 'at aw've bin sich a waistril and foo' 
as to bring yo' into sich a hobble as this. But the Lord 'ill 
bring yo* well through wi' it. Be yo' sure it is na transportation 
forlife, Mr. Mark?' 

* Not for me,' he answered, with a smile — ' no, Clough. The 
judge will not be too hard upon me, Tm sure.' 

Mark led Barry away, down the steep and winding path by 
which they had climbed the rock. The definite manner in which 
Mark had stated the limit and nature of the penalty he had in- 
cmred had removed from her mind some of the vague terror 
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which had previously oppressed her ; but still it was for her and 
hers that Mark would have to suffer imprisonment and disgrace 
and she felt that no sympathy or gratitude of theirs could be too 
rich and fulL 



CHAPTER XL. 

RELATED BY MARRIAGE. 

The next morning Mark, accompanied by Clough, returned to 
Manchester, and upon the day following he called together the 
committee of the school, and after disclosing to them all the cir- 
cumstances of his position, resigned the superintendency which 
had been his for several years ; adding to this serious communi- 
cation the announcement that he intended to go down to Clun- 
bury, and there await the further proceedings of the Capel Coed 
trustees. A deputation was formed immediately, and sent to 
Barmouth to visit the trustees, but it was of no avaiL Mr. Evan 
Jones and Evan Evans were not to be moved ; the former from 
his love of litigation, the latter from his ancient and cherished 
grudge against Mark. Mr. Roberts bewailed their obstinacy, 
but was powerless to prevent the prosecution ; and Mr. Chris- 
topher Lloyd, who first blustered and threatened, and afterwards 
wept feebly before them, could not prevail upon them to change, 
or even delay their measures for a day. 

In the meanwhile poor Mab had no opportunity of enjoying 
her position as betrothed to Richard Crichton, for the attention 
and interest of all her circle were centred upon Mark. From 
the first this engagement had been so distasteful to her father, 
that though he would not oppose it, he ignored it altogether, and 
announced it to nobody, not even to Mark, so that hitherto Mab 
had missed all the pretty speeches and congratulations which 
are usually addressed to a bride elect Even she could not very 
well go about telling everybody that Richard Crichton was 
going to marry her ; though she did disclose it in confidence to 
two or three young ladies who frequented the beach at bathing 
times. But though the sands of Barmouth are all that sands 
can be, there is so Uttie accommodation for bather; as to make 
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it one of the worst bathing-places in Wales, so that MaVs ac- 
quaintances were few, and not of the most satisfactory class. 
Mab began to hate Bairoouth, and long for Manchester, where 
she would be once more in a sphere where she and Richard 
were known, and where her great good luck would be appre- 
ciated. She was looking forward, too, to the introduction of 
herself to the distinguished Crichton family, who resided in a 
great mansion of their own, out at Didsbury, in all the glory of 
their wealth ; and her little heart beat high with exultation at 
the thought of entering that family as a future daughter. 

There had been a secret dread upon Mab ever since she had 
heard of the destruction of her uncle's last will, that they should 
lose the fortunes they had inherited, though Richard had laboured 
to explain to her that the secret trust could not be a legal instru- 
ment, as it had been made to evade the law of mortmain. That 
her uncle could not bequeath lands and houses to charities 
seemed clear enough, but yet she could not chase away the 
fear that by some juggle of the law they would be reduced to 
poverty and cotton gloves again. She ventured to ask Barry 
one day why Mark, whom she secretly blamed for the whole 
difficulty, had not produced the last will, and entered into pos- 
session of the property himself. * Because you know,' she added, 
' he could then have divided it among us all, and everybody 
would have been safe.' 

' But Mark felt,' answered Barry, ' that if he took possession 
at all, it should only be to fulfil the conditions of the trust, for 
reason of which it was left to him. He did not think it right to 
act upon one document, and set the other aside.' 

' Then why couldn't he have shown the will,' argued Mab, 
* and refused to take the property on those conditions ? You 
cannot force anybody to inherit an estate.' 

* No,' said Barry, ' but then the first will would have been set 
aside, and it would have been the same as if my uncle had died 
without one. The estate would have gone to the heir-at-law, who 
is my father. He would have had everything in his own hands, 
and Mark thought that would be bad for us all.' 

' Of course,' assented Mab, with a nod, ' papa is not fit to 
have the management of an estate ; and it is a vast deal better 
for U8 to have our shares at once. I say, Barry, who will act as 

P 
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executor while Mark is in prison? There will be my marriage 
settlement, you know.' 

' I wish you would nottalk to me/ said Barry, impatiently ; 
' you can talk as much as you please to Richard, and he is de- 
lighted to listen to you, I dare say. But I cannot bear it' 

' Nor Richard either,' replied Mab, in a plaintive voice ; 'he 
says I ought always to be singing, and then I am perfection. He 
will read aloud to me, Tennyson and all sorts of poetry, and I 
get so tired sometimes.' 

* Richard used to like to talk to me,' said Barry with a secret 
glow of satisfaction, for which she could have smitten herself 
penitently the moment after. 

* Yes, he says you have all the genius of the family,' answered 
Mab, spitefully ; ' but men don't like to marry clever women, 
you know. Richard thinks you are not likely ever to marry, 
and he says you will make a very charming, sensible, dear old 
maiden lady.' 

* Don't talk to me about Richard,' said Barry, with a stern- 
ness of which Mab took no heed. 

' I must not talk to you about Mark, and I must not talk to 
you about Richard,' she pouted. ' I'm sure I don't know what I 
am to talk about. Please tell me, sister Barry.' 

' Mab I ' said Barry, turning passionately upon her, ' don't 
you know that it is as much as papa and I can do to keep from 
almost hating Richard? I am trying my best to like him as 
your husband, and in time we shall be right good friends, I hope, 
all of us, if you will only leave us alone. There ; don't cry, but 
do leave me alone.' 

Barry walked away the sharpness of her anger in a solitary 
ramble on the mountains, where there was liberty to breathe 
freely, even if she breathed in sobs, without curious eyes scru* 
tinising her emotion. Now that Mark was gone, and diere was 
a stight lull in the anxiety and excitement about him, there was 
room for the thought of Mab's engagement to Richard to op- 
press her spirit She knew it was right that this engagement 
should be known to, and recognised by, Richard's own ^Eunily ; 
but it was not likely to be so until they themselves returned to 
Manchester, when it woiild be impossible for him to defer its 
announcement any longer. Barry felt very weak now that sKq 
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was thrown upon her own unaided judgment and decision, with 
neither Mark nor Richard to look to and lean upon. If she made 
up her mind to return to Lloyd Terrace, her father would not 
gainsay or oppose her by a word. But she must prepare herself 
to hear Mab congratulated, and to see her caressed and courted 
as Richard Crichton's chosen wife, by thos«» <vho had always 
looked upon herself as the one whom he loved. Hitherto no fuss 
had been made about it, and even Mark, if he knew of it, of 
which she was not sure, had never spoken of it ; but all this would 
be different at home. It rested with herself whether they went 
back to Manchester, or stayed until the Heath House should 
be ready to receive them, and Barry was in no heroic haste to 
sacrifice herself at Mab's shrine. It needed some close search- 
ings of heart, and some sharp self-upbraiding before she could 
resolve to go down from the quiet hill-top, and tell her father 
the time was come when it would be well for them to rettun 
to Uoyd Terrace. 

She was descending at last, slowly and thoughtfully, down 
the steep path, when she was startled by the sudden apparition 
of Richard himself, who was so near to her thoughts that she 
did not like to find him so near in person. A rich colour man- 
tled her face, giving to it a warmth and brilliance of tone never 
seen in MaVs more changeless beauty ; and Richard, noting its 
fleeting loveliness, felt one of the strong misgivings, which visited 
him often, as to the superiority of his choice. 

' I am glad to meet with you alone, Barry,' he said, with an 
easy air considerably at variance with his feelings. ' I want to 
speak to you about going home. Mab will not hear of me leav- 
ing her in this dull, gloomy old town.' 

* I was just thinking about leaving it ourselves,' answered 
Barry, refusing by gesture his proffered help to cross some step- 
ping-stones over a little stream. 

' I know you blame me,' he continued, biting his lip, ' for not 
writing to my people about my engagement; but somehow I 
have not felt quite sure. I have had a fancy that something 
might happen — I hardly know what : but you understand me, 
perhaps, Barry ? ' 

* Not in the least,' she said, coldly ; * but we will go back to 
Manchester at the end of this week.' 

P2 
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He walked at her side for some minutes, gnawing his under 
lip with his white teeth, and losing not for an instant the sight of 
her changeful face, as changeful as the hills around them, an- 
swering to every variation of the sky above. 

' Barry, what sort of relations are we to be ?' asked Richard, 
softly. 

' We shall be like any other brother and sister-in-law, I hope,' 
answered Barry, looking steadily into his face ; ' I feel Idndly to- 
wards you.' 

^ But I thought we should have been more to each other,' he 
said. ' Do you know, Barry, I could not tell which of you two 
was dearest to me, and circumstances seemed to decide for me. 
Mab was so much alone while you were at Clunbury, and some- 
how I proposed to her. . But I begin to think I was an egregious 
fool.' 

' Richard Crichton,' exclaimed Barry, indignantly, ' you forget 
that Mab is my sister ! ' 

' I don't forget,' he said,' and I will be a good husband to her, 
trust me ; but I wish you to feel that you are a great deal more 
to me than a mere sister-in-law.' 

'Mab will not be difficult to live with,' answered Barry. 
' She is as easily pleased as a child, and you can make her very 
happy without much trouble.' 

' But I wanted some one to make f«^ happy,' sighed Richard, 
disconsolately, with the dissatisfaction of a man who sees all the 
advantages of a step which he has missed taking. Barry went on 
steadily, looking well to her slippery footsteps, and pondering over 
the contradictiousness of man's nature. Upon the whole, this 
interview with Richard had done her good. There was just a 
subtle element of homage to her self-love in what he had said, 
which lifted her out of the slough of slight and scorn into which 
she thought she had sunk ; and there had been an unconscious 
unveiling of the selfishness of her old idol. Barry did not quite 
know why she was lighter-hearted than she had been since 
Richard and Mab were engaged ; but she set herself to make 
arrangements for their departure with more alacrity than she 
could have believed possible. At the end of the week they re- 
turned to their old home, still bare and despoiled as when she 
and her father had left it three months ago^ to takepossfstupa oC 
the HeaUi House 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

THE CURSE OF GOLD. 

In the meanwhile, Mark was spending his time quietly at Clun- 
bury, still superintending the fitting up of the old house into a 
suitable home for Barry. He had been arrested, and examined 
before the magistrates, who had admitted him to bail on the 
security of two substantial householders of the neighbourhood, 
personally strangers to Mark, but who had been provided as 
sureties by Mr. Appleby, the lawyer who had drawn up Mr. 
Lloyd's first will, and with whom both Mark and Barry had held 
some confidential communications unknown to each other. The 
assizes were to be held about the end of July, at the county town, 
Thombury, about seventeen miles from Clunbury ; and little 
more than a fortnight now remained before the time for Mark's 
trial. In the immediate neighbourhood, wherever David Lloyd 
had been known, the rumour of this strange will case, with num- 
berless variations, created great interest, and the controversies 
upon its merits ran high. In the estimation of some the crime 
seemed heinous, as violating the security and sacredness of a 
man's will, the sole power left him for good or evil in this world 
after his death. But those who knew best the circumstances 
and the character of the miser, applauded Mark for the very act 
for which he was about to be tried and condemed by the laws of 
his country. Mark himself, in his solitary summer evenings, 
spent under the old sycamore- tree, with myriads of bees humming 
amid the thick leaves overhead, and with the heath before him 
beginning to show a tinge of its rich August purple, went over 
the whole matter deliberately and impartially, both for and 
against himself ; and perhaps came to a fairer conclusion than 
either his accusers or vindicators. It was true he had, on the 
surface, been guilty of a solemn wrong against social law ; he 
had betrayed a grave trust, which the deceased man had con- 
fided to his faithfulness ; he had set himself and his own judg- 
ment above the sacred duties which are ordinarily owing to the 
dead. But, on the other hand, he had by his criminal act upheld 
the laws of his country, and thwarted an attempt to evade diem ; 
he had refused to become the tool of an avaricious man, ^^'^ 
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had sought to cheat Heaven by his posthumous charity ; and he 
had left the property in the hands of the rightful heirs. His own 
judgment would again authorise the deed as a duty to the living. 

But for himself Mark had not looked forward to any conse- 
quences like these following upon his secret action ; still, since 
they had come, and were coming, it was necessary to meet them 
with courage. Yet it was sad to think of having two whole years 
wiped dean out of his hfe — a useful life it had been — ^by the 
blankness of a jail : to lose the fulness of the summer, and the 
fading of the lea^ the white frosts of winter, and the bursting of 
the buds in spring, while other men, more guilty than himself, 
rejoiced in careless freedom : to be cut off from the sympathy 
and praise of good men, which had been as the wine of life to 
him ; to pass Sabbath after Sabbath with no sight of loving feces 
seeking his gaze, and no soimd of familiar voices claiming to tell 
their stories into his friendly ear ; to be numbered among felons, 
and wear their badge of infamy, while his soul was clean ; to be 
set aside into blank inaction, while the world went on, and left 
him far behind. It was very sad, and it grew to have a vacant 
horror of its own, as he brooded over it in the long twilights of 
the July evenings, until the bats came out of their crannies, and 
darted in angular flight about the old house, and the owls hissed 
and hooted at him jeeringly in his loneliness and depression. 

It seemed as if the day for his trial would never come, and 
he grew more restless as the time drew nearer, wandering about 
the heath, and the fir-coppice beyond it, whenever he was not 
occupied in arranging with Mr. Appleby the affairs of the estate, 
which it would be well to set in order before his imprisonment 
began. Rambling about thus one evening he strayed down the 
lane leading to the crossing over the railway, where the fatal 
accident had overtaken David Lloyd. The sun had set, but the 
twilight was still clear, and almost bright, and only the distant 
landscape was growing dim with the blue shades of the approach- 
ing night. Mark could see plainly before him the white gate 
and the figure of a man leaning against it, with his face turned 
towards the upper line of rails. It was no country labourer, 
though a poor man evidently from his garb ; but before Mark 
was near enough to /ecognise him, he suddenly started upright 
with a gesture of vehement terror, flinging his anns up high 
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above his head, while he cried aloud in a voice which rang 
shrilly through the. quiet evening air. There was a strange 
paroxysm of madness about it, an abrupt, incomprehensible 
outbreak of horror, for there was nothing to be seen along the 
line, and Mark darted forward as the man turned round with 
a face ashy pale, and flaming eyes, displaying the panic-stricken 
features of Clough. 

'Clough !' exclaimed Mark, as he reeled past him, and fell 
down upon the green hedge-bank, ^ Clough !' 

* Ay, it's me,' he gasped, 'aw'm noan well to-neet, and aw'm 
scared. Wait yo' a minute.' 

Mark waited while Clough drew his labouring and fluttering 
breath, and wiped his wet forehead, where stood great drops of 
sweat He was trembling and shivering as if with cold, andrmut- 
tered again feebly that he was ailing and frightened. 

' But what has brought you here V asked Mark, as soon as 
Clough could speak. 

' Aw con find no rest,' he said, with eyes full of terror and 
disquiet, 'aw connot work i' th' oud mill ; it seems as th' air 'ud 
choke me loike ; and it's worse i' th' oud house, wheer aw con 
see my poor lass lie a' neet long dying, wi' yo're bond i' hem, and 
hoo says a' neet, " Whatever has te' done at Mr. Mark ?" Oh, 
Mr. Mark I if they'd put me i' th' jail, i' yo're stid ! Aw could na 
rest, and aw* thought at aw'd coom down here at wunst, for that 
raskill's sent me a sunmions to be here to be a witness i' two- 
three days, and aw connot rest neither here nor theer, nor any- 
where. So aw tramped it agen, and here aw am.' 

' But why not come by rail ?' asked Mark ; ' your expenses 
will be paid.' 

* Aw dare na',' replied Clough, falteringly ; * aw dare na' ride 
o'er the very spot wheer th' oud maister were killed. It nigh kills 
me to look at it, but something drove me down to look at it to-neet. 
Mr. Mark, aw connot get it out o' my yed. A' th' day, and neet 
too, when aw dunnot see my poor lass aw see th' engine coming, 
and th' oud maister's white hair, and him a bending down o'er 
th' rails seeing nothing, not hearing nothing only th' piece of 
gold, and being killed stone dead in a moment o' time. Aw 
shall see nought else till aw'm dead myself.' 

* But you must be very ill to feel in this way,' said Mark ; 'you 
must have a doctor.' 
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* No, no, na doctor !' persisted Clough, earnestly ; ' a doctor 
con do me no good. Aw only know o' one thing 'at could do 
me ony good. Iv aw could get away out o' th' country afore 
this trial, and not be a witness agen yo', aw might be better, 
a sight better. Aw cannot read my dixionary now, nor aught 
else. AVve no comfort nor peace i' my life. Iv yo'd help me 
out o' ye're way, Mr. Mark, aVd be a' reet, maybe. They could 
na' prove nought agen yo' if aw were away or dead. It's no use 
to beg o' yo' to go, but help me to get dear away, for God's sake.' 

Clough looked up imploringly, his chest still heaving with the 
effort to breathe freely, and to speak plainly, and his sallow face 
lit up with a feverish fire. Mark shook his head. 

' It would be of no use, Clough,' he answered ; * you forget 
that I have owned to having done it. You are more troubled 
than you need be ; more troubled than I am myself. Don't be 
afraid of doing me any harm, but give your evidence honestly 
and boldly ; and I do not see how any reasonable person can 
blame you. No one will, unless it is Nanny, who is quite as un- 
willing to be a witness as you are. Come, I cannot leave you 
here, for you do look ill and weary. I will find a lodging for 
you in the village with old Trevor, who has left his comer of the 
Heath House.' 

Clough staggered to his feet, and stood for a minute or two 
looking round him. The blue shadows of night had drawn 
closer, but the white gate, and the straight road with its black 
lines of rails, were plainly visible still. His hollow eyes were 
fastened upon one spot of the dangerous road, and he lifted 
off his old hat, and stood bareheaded in the cool gloom of the 
evening. 

* Aw curse,' he said, solemnly, * th' day aw come down here ; 
and th' day aw entered th' oud house ; and aw curse wi' a bitter 
curse 'at th' oud maister made me sign his last will. Aw curse 
th' greed o' gold, and th' hoarding o' gold, and th' love o* gold. 
And aw pray God Almighty, if he con hear sich as me pray, 'at 
aw may never touch a gold piece agen a' th' days o' my life.' 

Having give utterance to this wild and bitter voice of remorse, 
Clough turned to accompany Mark along the darkened lane, but 
with an unsteady and feeble gait, as of one who had lost all the 
strength and vigour of health. It seemed as if the many months 
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of indigence and stinted pittance which he had suffered, had 
all at once ended in the utter overthrow of the poor weaver^s 
physical and mental powers. His chest fell in in hollow curves, 
his limbs bent under him, and his heavy eyes were dim with 
tears of drivelling weakness. Mark talked to him in cheerful 
words of encouragement as they made slow progress towards the 
village ; but Clough shook his head despondently, and replied 
only in short, rare sentences. They reached at last the new 
abode of the old mole-catcher, and Mark commended him to his 
special care, ordering that every comfort should be provided for 
him until the time for the trial at Thombury should come on. 

But Clough had no attack of illness such as Mark had appre- 
hended. He came up every day to the Heath House, in spite 
of Nanny's cold looks and sharp words, and spent most of the 
time in a never-ending tangle of bewildered thought under the 
sycamore-tree. The sole gleam of light which fell upon his be- 
nighted soul came from the near neighbourhood of Mark, whose 
pleasant words and unchanging kindness to him bound him in 
ties of the most grateful yet despairing affection. His thoughts 
wandered in their dreary maze, round and round the question as 
to what punishment might be inflicted upon him, if he betrayed 
that he had not saved David Lloyd's hfe when it was in his 
power to do so. He had almost let it out that night when Mark 
found him at the railway gate ; but when he was put into the 
witness-box, with shrewd lawyers plying him with hundreds of 
cunning questions, how would it be possible for him to keep his 
secret ? Sometimes he thought he would confess all to Mark, 
and so get rid of the greatest weight of the burden, but he could 
not bear the idea of seeing the only face he cared for changed 
in favour towards him. He clung to Mark's kindness as a 
drowning man clings to a straw, and every hour shortened the 
period during which he should feel the comfort and strength of it. 

So the two wrong-doers sat in turn under the sycamore-tree 
where Barry had essayed to enter heaven by trance, Clough 
during the daytime, and Mark long after nightfall, and their 
thoughts were more in number than the uncounted leaves over- 
head. But as the time for the trial drew near, Mark grew calm, 
while Clough fell lower and lower into an abyss of dread and 
despondency. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

RICHARD CRICHTON DISSATISFIED. 

The anticipations of both Barry and Mab were fully realised 
Upon their return to Lloyd Terrace. Barry had not been there 
for more than a day or two since their inheritance of David 
Lloyd's wealth ; and now she was compelled to listen to congra- 
tulations, while her heart was heavy with anxiety and care con- 
cerning Mark, whose rash sacrifice of his own safety had secured 
it to them. With these congratulations, moreover, were mingled 
felicitations upon Mab's wonderful good fortune in making so 
excellent a match ; and Barry found it no easy conflict to keep 
down the old Adam in her nature, and smile blandly upon the 
well-wishers of her sister. Mr. Christopher Lloyd, on his part, 
received all such congratulations coldly, and contrived to keep 
up a little sore irritation in poor Barry's* mind, by carefully si- 
lencing those who wished joy to Mab too loudly. 

The formal recognition of the engagement by the Crichton 
family was delayed for some days by the indisposition of Mrs. 
Crichton, the second wife of Richard's father, and his stepmother. 
Etiquette demanded that she should make the first advance 
towards forming an acquaintance with the family of Devonshires* 
late traveller, and Barry took her stand upon etiquette ; though 
Mab was averse to so great a mother-in-law finding her in so 
bare and despoiled a home. For Barry would not hear of refur- 
nishing the house at Lloyd Terrace, as she and her father had 
resolved to live at Clunbury, where they could enjoy the fresh- 
ness and repose of the country. The dispute ran higher than 
any dispute that had ever arisen between them ; but Barry was 
mildly firm, and there was no appeal against her decision. If 
Mrs. Crichton could not condescend to visit them in any dwell- 
ing where they might chose to reside, Mab might go alone to see 
her if she pleased ; but as for herself, she certainly should not go. 

A little hard was Barry, perhaps ; a little disposed to carry 
matters with a high hand, higher than it might have been if her 
own love had run smooth, or if she had been the expectant 
daughter-in-law. But she was unhappy ; and unhappiness is 
no softener of the temper. She was willing to be generous to 
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Richard and Mab within certain limits, but her strength could 
not overpass those limits. It is to be feared she cried a good 
deal in diose days, in secret, of course, when other eyes were 
sleeping ; and she became subject to nervous head-aches, such 
as had never troubled her in those busy days when she was out 
at all hours, and in all weathers, ministering to the pressing 
wants of the poor. She tried to take up some of the work again, 
but she found most of the threads lost The sewing-schools 
were things of the past, and their scholars were scattered ; some 
to service, or to emigration to other countries, but the most 
part to work in the mills, which were gradually resuming a por- 
tion of their interrupted activity. Though there was a good 
deal of pinching still among the mill-hands, the absolute want of 
employment and lack of wages were gone. The hard times 
were passing away, but the good times were not yet come. 

It was past the middle of July before Mrs. Crichton could 
pay her visit of ceremony, of which Richard gave ample warn- 
ing beforehand. MaVs poor little heart was inmiediately over- 
charged with many cares ; with the aspect of their single sitting- 
room at the back, looking upon a small square of turf, surrounded 
by walls covered with dingy ivy ; with Barry's appearance as 
mistress of the house ; with her father's behaviour, and with her 
own costimie and conduct Richard had intimated that he 
would not accompany his stepmother, but would come in some 
little time after her arrival, when the first awkwardness of the 
interview was over ; and Mab felt herself abandoned and 
aggrieved, though resolved to make the most of her own 
triumphant loveliness. 

The dreaded lady arrived at last, after Mab had bewailed a 
hundred times the poverty of their bare and comfortless home, 
whidi told so plainly its tale of former troubles. Mrs. Crichton 
was a tall, fine looking woman of about fifty years of age, with 
the ease and self-satisfaction of manner which often attends 
wealth ; a shrewd woman, too, who looked penetratingly at the 
two girls, and read something of their characters at once. Mab 
had drawn herself into the background in pretty confusion, but 
Barry, as the elder, advanced to receive Mrs. Crichton, who took 
her hand, and held it between both her own with a warm and 
friendly pressure. 
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'Are you Mab ?' she asked, looking deep down into Barry's 
clear eyes, with a smile of welcome and satisfaction in her own. 

' No, Mab is my sister/ answered Barry, withdrawing her 
hand, and standing aside for Mrs. Crichton to see Mab, who 
stood with drooping head and blushing face behind her, a very 
pretty thing to look at 

'Ah ! what a lovely creature ! ' exclaimed Mrs. Crichton, in- 
voluntarily ; and then she kissed Mab, and seated her on the 
sofa beside her ; and Mab made her long eyelashes quiver and 
flutter upon her soft cheeks, while her future mother-in-law 
looked keenly over her fair face, with its low, white brow almost 
hidden by thick, wavy tresses of golden hair, and then glanced 
at the bright, open features of Barry. 

•Which of you two is the Miss Lloyd who was so busy 
among the poor at the time of the famine ? ' she asked. 

* It was I,' replied Barry, frankly, ' but I was paid for it. I 
was a paid teacher at one of the sewing-schools, and the most 
of the work fell to my share naturally. I think people did not 
generally know that.' 

' I think people did,' said Mrs. Crichton, in a cordial tone, 
* and tl^ought none the worse of the young lady for it Richard 
used to talk a great deal to me about you in those days, and I 
quite believed it was you he was in love with, only it is conunon 
enough for a young man to be in love with one sister and to talk 
of the other.' 

Barry flinched painfully at these words. It was but a fore- 
taste of what she must expect to hear often. 

' Barry need not have done any work, but for uncle,' remarked 
Mab, plaintively ; * he was ever so rich, but he wouldn't do any- 
thing to help us, and it was he who took all our furniture away 
and sold it The house is very uncomfortable, but Barry says 
we must do as well as we can now, till we leave Manchester.' 

Mrs. Crichton looked inquiringly from Mab to Barry. 

* We are not going to stay here long,' said Barry ; * my uncle 
left me his own house at Clunbury, and it is now being put into 
repair, and fitted up for us. My father prefers the country, and 
so do I : and the boys will go to school as they used to do when 
papa was the American traveller for Devonshires. You know 
he used to be their American traveller ? ' 
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' I know all about you,' answered Mrs. Crichton, graciously. 

',Papa was not exactly a traveller, Barry,' said Mab with a 
little peevishness ; ' you are always trying to lower us. I am 
sure it was quite wonderful to hear how ancient our family is, at 
Barmouth, where everybody knew the Lloyds and the Barrys. 
Papa used to be very fond of travelling, and he did it as much 
for pleasure as anything.' 

' He found pleasure in it,' said Barry, 'just as I did in the 
sewing-school ; but we were both paid for our work, and we both 
wanted the pay. I don't think we can be lowered by any of the 
circumstances, in which God's providence places us.' 

* You are right, my dear,' said Mrs. Crichton, * and Mab is a 
silly child who must learn to be wiser. Why ! Mr. Crichton's 
mother was a mill-girl, and half the Manchester people have no 
grand parents to boast of. We are all working people, child. 
Where is your father, Miss Lloyd ? ' 

' He is not very well to-day,' answered Barry, ' and he is 
keeping in his own room for the morning.' 

In fact Mr. Christopher Lloyd, resolved to have nothing to 
do with the Crichtons as long as he could help it, was at that 
moment sitting at his bedroom window, sulkily contemplating 
Mrs. Crichton's carriage and pair of greys. 

' I want you both to come and spend a few days with as at 
Didsbury,' said Mrs. Crichton. 

* It would be impossible for me,' replied Barry, hurriedly ; * I 
never leave my father, and we are going down to Thombury the 
day after to-morrow, to be present at a trial. But Mab can 
come.' 

' You mean Mr. Fletcher's trial ? ' said Mrs. Crichton ; and 
Barry nodded silently in reply. 

* Yes,' said Mab, * it is only a trial against him, you know, for 
destroying uncle's last will ; but it cannot make any difference 
to us. Some people have thought we should lose the property, 
but we are quite safe. And Mark is no relation of ours at all, 
though Barry does call him cousin ; so if he is sent to jail, it will 
be no disgrace to us.' 

* Will he be sent to jail ? ' asked Mrs. Crichton. 

* There is no hope of anything else,' answered Barry, sadly ; 
* the lighter penalty is sure tD be inflicted \ but even that it 
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imprisonment for any term, not exceeding two years, at the plea- 
sure of the judge.' 

' Who is the judge ? ' inquired Mrs. Crichton. 

' We expect it will be Mr. Justice Morley/ she said, * and they 
say he is very severe.' 

' He is a cousin of mine,' replied Mrs. Crichton, pausing for 
a full minute in apparently deep thought. Richard Crichton 
came in at this moment, a little shy and embarrassed, with none 
of the happy pride of a lover altogether content with his choice. 
Stepmothers are apt to be sharper in speech, and a trifle less 
tender in manner than own mothers ; and Mrs. Crichton strewed 
some thorns in Richard's path, by bringing out Mab's empty 
though pretty little vanities, and Barry's good strong feeling and 
common sense. It was settled that she should come the next 
day to fetch Mab for her visit ; and then Richard led her to the 
carriage, and took his seat, at her request, beside her. 

'Richard!' exclaimed his stepmother, ' I wonder wherever 
your eyes and your common sense have been I Barry is worth 
ten of Mab. Mab is a little prettier now, may be, but wait five 
or six year^, and she will be faded and passie, while Barry will 
be a magnificent woman at forty. Yes, and older ; for she will 
make one of the lovely old women one so rarely sees. She is 
sound at the core, is Barry ; but poor Mab has only the bloom 
of a peach.' 

' I shall make her a good husband,' said Richard. 

* Yes, but Barry will make a good wife,' she continued ; ' how- 
ever, I don't suppose she would have had you, ifyou had wanted 
her ; so it is best as it is.' 

There was a sharp sting to Richard in this sentence, for he 
knew that Barry would have had him. 

' She will marry Mark Fletcher when he comes out of prison,' 
added Mrs. Crichton, positively. 

'Mark Fletcher I impossible I' cried Richard, 'he has taken 
some sort of a vow never to marry.' 

' Don't talk nonsense to me, Richard,' said his stepmother, 
' and don't tell me about vows,.imless heis a popish priest Is 
he not going to prison for their sakes ? She is going down to the 
trial on Wednesday ; and mark my words, he and Barry will be 
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married as soon as his imprisonment is over. I hope it will not 
be a long one/ 

It was a distasteful subject to Richard, but he could not get 
it out of his head. Mab came the next day, to be introduced to 
the whole family and criticised by them. She looked her love- 
liest, and behaved with her most perfect grace ; yet Richard 
was not altogether happy. He could not keep himself from 
listening anxiously whenever she opened her lips ; and it was 
only when she sat at the harp singing, with all about her silent 
and entranced, that he could give himself up to any feeling of 
undisturbed satisfaction. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

GUILTY OR NOT GUILTY. 

The day for the entrance of the judges into Thombury, and the 
opening of the assizes there, arrived. Mark had gone up to the 
county-town to be in readiness to surrender himself to stand his 
trial. Thombury is a town so far inland, and so removed from 
the busy centres of commerce, that there have been few changes 
in it since the beginning of the century. Mark had no other 
acquaintances in it but Mr. Appleby, and after he had secured a 
room at an inn, he rambled about die old-fashioned streets, and 
gazed at the exterior of the locked-up churches, after the fashion 
of any other solitary traveller, who finds himself in a strange town 
which he has never visited before. But Mark could scarcely have 
told what he had seen, though his mind was calm and almost 
cheerful, and he walked the streets with no downcast or shame- 
faced mien. A flight of broad stone steps ascending from one of 
the principal streets invited him in his unoccupied mood to mount 
them, and he found himself on a high but narrow path lying 
under the walls of an old castle, and overlooking the space in 
front of the railway-station. A train of carriages and an escort 
of trumpeters and javelin-men were drawn up in it, waiting the 
arrival of the judges, but he did not tarry to see them. He ram- 
bled on through a covered bridge, crossing over the station, which 
^nded in a large, broad, breezy hill, with a fine view of the land- 
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scape around. But before Mark's eyes there rose a vast square 
structure, with massive walls, and closely-barred gates, through 
which could be seen a melancholy-looking house in front, with a 
series of buildings in the rear, whose character could not be mis- 
taken. Mark's feet had carried him unwittingly towards the 
county jail, his home for the next two years ; and he felt as if 
some vital principle of his nature shrank with a keen pang, and 
clasped his heart as with an iron hand. This was his last day 
of freedom. 

He stood in front of the heavy portals, and lifted his hat from 
his head to let the fresh, free breeze lay its cooling touch upon 
his forehead. It was but for a minute that the pulses throbbed 
feverishly in his temples ; and then he examined his future abode 
curiously. In a niche above the arch of the gateway was a bust 
of Howard, stained grey and green by the influences of the atmo- 
sphere, and staring down but stonily upon the wretches to whom 
the gates beneath him were thrown open. The governor's resi- 
dence within the court looked trim and gloomy, yet a child's 
toys were strewed about the grass-plot before it Mark wondered 
if he should ever see a child, or hear a child's voice during the 
long, harsh, monotonous months of his imprisonment there ; 
and almost with tears in his eyes he turned to watch a little 
group of ragged children, who were playing with bits of broken 
glass and brick in an angle of the jail walls. As soon as they 
perceived themselves objects of interest to him, they gathered 
round him begging clamorously for halfpence, and not all Mark's 
principles of social economy could harden his heart against this 
last childish appeal for alms. He might not have the power to 
give again for a long time to come ; and he changed a shilling 
for coppers in the porch of the jail entrance, feeling a curious 
sense of proprietorship in the official in waiting there, and then 
he distributed the pence among the little beggars, and half- 
ashamed of himself, retraced his steps along the path under the 
castle walls. 

The carriages and the javelin-men were still drawn up in the 
station-yard below, with a small crowd about them ; and Mark 
suddenly made up his mind to go down and meet the judges, who 
possessed a greater interest for him than any judge had ever done 
before. He might have encountered some difficulty in penetrate' 
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ing to the station platform, firom which the crowd was excluded, 
had he not met with Mr. Appleby in the yard, for whom the 
javelin-men and police made way readily. 1 he train was already 
some minutes behind time, and the officials were waiting for its 
arrival impatiently. Mr. Appleby said little, but promised to 
point out the two judges to Mark as they alighted from their 
carriage. A sort of sober thrill of excitement ran through the 
little group as the train came up, and everybody rushed to the 
end where the judges were supposed to be, except Mr. Appleby, 
who caught Mark by the arm, and proceeded to open a carriage- 
door near to them. To Mark's intense astonishment Barry 
descended from it, accompanied by Mrs. Crichton, and greeted 
him with an inexpressible warmth of affection. 

' I did not want you to know, dear Mark,' she said, holding 
his hand fondly on hers, ' and I told Mr. Appleby to keep it a 
secret, at least till this evening. My father was coming with me, 
but he became so excited and poorly, that I persuaded him to 
stay at home ; especially as Mrs. Crichton was bent upon coming 
down to Thornbury. Did you think you would have no friend 
to stand by you to-morrow, Mark ? ' 

' I did not dream of having you/ he answered, in an unsteady 
voice. 

' Oh I but I don't believe everything would go on all right 
without me,' said Barry, with a poor assumption of gaiety; 
* Mrs. Crichton and I consider it a good omen that we travelled 
with the judges. I wish we could have been in the same 
carriage, and have told them all about you — one of them is own 
cousin to Mrs. Crichton — they would ^have let you off al- 
together.' 

'They could not do that,* replied Mark, smiling. Barry's 
voice had, for his ear, so bnive and cheery a tone, that he could 
not feel dispirited or foreboding in her presence. Mr. Appleby, 
who had run off, like the rest, to witness the judges* procession 
start, now returned to the platform, and found Mark's face the 
brightest and happiest he had looked upon that day. Barry 
introduced him to Mrs. Crichton as Mark's lawyer. 

* I was directed by Mrs. Appleby,* he said, ' to take Miss 
Lloyd direct to her, and to invite Mr. Fletcher to dine with us 

Q 
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at six. We shall be very glad if you will fall in with our 
arrangements, Mrs. Crichton.' 

* I shall have great pleasure in doing so/ answered Mrs. 
Crichton, graciously. She had stood aside, smiling with com- 
placency at Mark and Barry, and their forgetfulness of herself ; 
and now she gave Mark a warm, hearty grasp of the hand, 
before going away with Mr. Appleby. Mark watched them drive 
off, catching a last glimpse of Barry's face as she leaned forward 
to look at him, not with a smile, but with an expression of 
such deep, unconscious anxiety, as awoke again the restless and 
unquiet apprehensions of his imprisonment, which he had for- 
gotten during the last few minutes. He walked slowly back to 
his inn to dress for dinner, and then sauntered in the direction 
of Mr. Appleby's house. A church clock near at hand chimed 
half-past five as he rang the door-bell ; but, as he had expected, 
Barry was ready for his early arrival, and he found himself once 
more in her presence, with her pleasant voice sounding in his 
ear, and her sweet face looking frankly into his own. He felt 
heart-sick at the thought that for two years perhaps he might 
hear her voice, and see her face, no more. 

' I have just been telling Miss Lloyd,' said Mr. Appleby, 
Uhat you are still obstinate in your determination to plead 
guilty to the charge against you.' 

* How can I do otherwise ? ' asked Mark, looking into Barry's 
eyes for an answer ; ' I did destroy the will, and I have owned it 
over and over again. It is chiefly on my own confession that 
the trustees of Capel Coed are able to prosecute me. You 
cannot convince me that it would be either right or wise to plead 
not guilty.' 

^ But it means no more than that you wish to be put upon 
your trial,' answered the lawyer, ' in order that any extenuating 
circumstances may be brought to bear upon the jury in your 
favour.' 

* There is no proof of any extenuating circumstances,' replied 
M^rk, despondingly ; ' you have no witnesses except Nanny and 
Clough, who can only swear to the fact that they signed the wiU. 
No man on earth knows what was in that will except myself ; 
and you have nothing but my word to go upon. Mr. Lloyd's 
letter to the trustees goes against the truth of my statement, 
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instead of for it. He says explicitly that he has bequeathed the 
sum of 500/. to the chapel by will. I say it was only be- 
queathed in the secret trust. It would be damaging to my own 
cause and character to plead a falsehood.' 

* No falsehood/ corrected Mr. Appleby ; ' a legal fiction if 
you like to call it so, but no falsehood. So long as a prisoner 
cannot have the benefit of a trial if he plead guilty, so long 
it will be necessary for the ends of justice that he should plead 
not guilty.' 

\ Then it is high time the law was altered/ answered Mark. 

* But, Mark/ said Barry, imploringly, ' Mr. Appleby has con- 
sulted with Mr. Sargent, the barrister, who will defend you if you 
will only plead not guilty, and he says, by all means you ought 
to do so, or you may expect the extreme penalty. For how is 
the judge to know that you did it for our sakes, and that you 
reaped no benefit from your act yourself? Or that allmyunde's 
property was in land, and c^uld not be left to charities ? Do 
you not know that for doing what you did for us you might be 
punished with penal servitude for any number of years not less 
than three ? The judge is a hard man, they say ; and may take 
the very worst view of your case. Oh, Mark ! for my sake, 
consent to do what everybody else does.' 

' My dear girl/ answered Mark, sadly, ' don't you see that all 
you have to rely upon is my single word that the will and the 
secret trust were what I say they were? If I stood up with a 
solemn lie in my lips — for I am guilty of the charge brought 
against me — how could you, or the judge either, believe my 
word ? Fiction or no fiction, at any rate in my case it would be 
a falsehood ; and unless the judge himself, in open court, and 
knowing all the circumstances of my case beforehand, recom- 
mended me to plead not guilty, I would never consent to do it.' 

* A wilful man must have his way/ said Mrs. Crichton, who 
had entered the room just as Mark began his earnest speech. 
* I like you all the better for what you say, Mark Fletcher ; it 
bears out what I have heard of you in former times. But you 
must pay the penalty for your scruples. It is all very noble, I 
know, but ' 

* It is very simple/ interrupted Mark eagerly. ' Do you not 
see that you are compelled to take my word for it that the e^^' 

Q2 
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was left without limitation or condition to myself ; and many of 
you do take my word implicitly, because you take me for a man 
incapable of any kind of lie. Now, if I stood up in a court of 
justice, at the gravest moment of my life, with a lie upon my lips, 
what would you think of me in yoiur heart of hearts ? Do not 
ax^gue with me any more, Mr. Appleby ; and do not look so 
sorrowfully at me, Barry. My case is somewhat different to 
most. I have absolutely no means of proving what I assert in 
justification of my deed ; and therefore I cannot afford to indulge 
in any legal fiction, however harmless. I must plead guilty of 
destroying the will.' 

' But if the judge himself should advise you otherwise V sug- 
gested Barry. 

' I cannot say,' answered Mark, hesitatingly. ' He is the dis- 
penser of justice ; and if he, knowing all, bade me employ the 
fiction as a means of assisting him to dispense justice, I am not 
so headstrong as to run counter to the judgment of everybody. 
But I don't see how he can know beforehand all the circumstances 
of the case.' 

* Would you not like to see Mr. Sargent yourself?' asked Mrs. 
Crichton, with a fine air of diplomacy upon her handsome face. 

' It would be of no use,* said Mark. * No, no ; let us leave the 
matter as it is, and try to think no more of it for this last 
evening.' 

' But 1 should like to see him !' cried Barry. * Could it be 
done, Mr. Appleby ? Do you know where to find Mr. Saigenl ? 
And would he condescend to listen to what a girl like me might 
have to tell him V 

' It shall be done, my dear,' answered Mrs. Crichton, ' and I 
will go with you immediately after dinner. Mr. Appleby, I wish 
to have a word or two with you.' 

They retired to the farther end of the room, and engaged in 
an earnest consultation, which seemed to end satisfactorily to 
both. A little before eight o'clock Mr. Appleby's carriage was 
announced, and Mrs. Crichton and Barry left Mark for a whilCj 
Mrs. Crichton bidding him wait tiU their return, if it should not 
be before midnight — a needless injunction to Mark. Mn 
Appleby accompanied them, and they drove through the quiet 
BtreetA of Thornbury^ but only for a short distance. Th« 
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carriage stopped at some large iron gates, and Mr. Appleby 
assisted them to alight, but said, to Barry's astonishment, that 
he was not going in with them. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

ON THE EVE OF THE TRIAT* 

The house which they were about to enter stood within a stone- 
paved court, in one of the most retired and quiet streets of Thorn- 
bury, where several of the dwellings bore hatchments above their 
doorways, a solemn testimony to the patrician rank of that 
quarter of the town. It Was a respectable and heavy-looking 
. building, with high, narrow casements placed at equal distances 
across its front. A broad hall divided the house into two equal, 
and almost detached portions, and opened at the back into a 
large and pleasant garden, bounded by the river which flows past 
Thornbury. Altogether the place was unlike the close and dingy 
lodgings of a barrister upon circuit, and Barry was unconsciously 
affected by its somewhat stately aspect. In spite of a fresh, cool 
breeze, which blew in from the garden, ruffling the thick waves of 
her bright hair, there was a legal atmosphere, a heavy, judicial 
solemnity about the dwelling for which she was quite unpre- 
pared ; and she followed Mrs. Crichton, with a hushed and slow 
footfall, to a parlour as spacious and old-fashioned as those at 
Clunbury Heath -House. 

Here Mrs. Crichton left her alone for a few minutes, with a 
scarcely intelligible excuse that it would be well for her to see 
Mr. Sargent before he had an interview with Barry. She returned 
presently with a grave, elderly man, a man approaching sixty 
years of age, who looked keenly at her flushed and. earnest face, 
yet with a smile glimmering through the habitual gravity of his 
own features. She curtseyed reverently, with a new-bom venera- 
tion for the representative of the law, and trembling lest she 
should injure Mark's cause by her rash interference. He offered 
her a chair, but she declined it with a nervous but graceful 
gesture. 

' I do not wish to take up much of your time, Mr. Saigent/ 
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she saidj looking up deprecatingly into his face. ' I am come to 
speak to you only for a minute or two about Mr. Fletcher^ whom 
we hoped you would defend to-morrow. But Mr. Appleby tells 
me there will be no opening for a defence^ if Mark pleads guilty.' 

' But why will he persist in pleading guilty ?' inquired Mr. 
Saigent, in severe tones, which riveted Barry's eyes yet more 
anxiously upon his. 

' Because in a strict sense he is guilty,' she answered tremu- 
lously. ' He really did destroy that wretched will. I am sure 
Mr. Appleby has done his best to explain the whole case to you, 
but nobody understands it as well as I do, and I wish you would 
let me tell you all about it' 

' Certainly, my dear,' he replied, with a hearty friendliness which 
startled her as much as the previous severity of his tone ; ^ we 
have a mutual friend, from whom I have heard a little about this 
Mark Fletcher, and who wishes me to take a special interest in 
his trial As if I ought to take any special interest in it !' he 
added, speaking to Mrs. Crichton. 

^ But if you knew Mark, you would,' said Barry, almost sob- 
bing in her earnestness, ' he is so good and true, the best and 
truest man I have ever known ! Let me tell you something about 
him. He was to have married the only daughter of my unde 
lioyd, but she died ; and Mark was like a son ever afterwards 
to both my uncle and aunt That was why he was appointed 
sole executor to the first will, and my unde said in it that he 
would have given him an equal share in the estate with us, only 
Mark had steadily refused to have it so. That first will left every- 
thing to us, his brother's children and his only relatives ; and as 
soon as my uncle died, Mr. Appleby, who had made it and 
taken care of it, sent it at once to Mark. No one had the least 
idea that there was a later will ; and Mark immediately proved 
it in the district r^stry here in Thombury, and as far as possible 
put us into possession of our inheritance. For we were very poor 
then, and my father's health and spirits were broken ; and I was 
getting very down-hearted as welL You cannot know what it 
was to us, being lifted suddenly out of our poverty into more 
wealth than we expected. It was not till nearly three months 
after we had taken possession of the Heath House that Mark 
found the last will, hidden away in a place where it might have 
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remained for years but for me. 1 will tell you how he came to 
find it.' 

Barry paused in her rapid spc^ech^ and pushed back her 
hair from her forehead^ looking away from the searching eyes 
which were fixed upon her to the cool tints of the sky, where the 
evening star was already shining with ^ steady and fiiendly light. 
She wished it had been a little darker still to screen her from the 
quiet power of the stranger's gaze. ^ 

• You will not understand if I do not tell^you all/ she continued 
hvuriedly : * my uncle had been a miser, and jileo|)fle told me many 
stories of hoards of gold hidden up and down in the old house, 
and they took such hold upon me that I grew to believe them, 
and to long to possess more money than had been left to me. 
For the house was left to me, and I supposed everything in it 
would be mine. At first the fortune my uncle had given me 
seemed a very great deal, but it grew less and less in my fancy, 
till I thought it was not so much after all ; and I felt as if I could 
pull the house down brick by brick, in search after more gold. 
It made me very miserable and wicked for some days ; and at 
last I told it all to Mark, because he is the best and wisest man I 
know. He is very patient with anybody who is going wrong ; 
and he promised to make a thorough search for me, while we 
were at Barmouth, though he did not believe the tales. It was 
that very same night, while he was examining the old wainscot 
in his room, which had been my uncle's bedroom, that he found 
the will, and one bag of gold, in a secret cupboard over the fire- 
place. It was my uncle's last will, leaving everything to himself, 
in as short and simple a way as a will could do. But inside the 
same cover was what they call a secret trust, directing him how 
to use the money. My imcle wished to leave all he had to chari- 
ties, and he could not, because most of his property was in land 
and houses. There was not more than two thousand pounds 
which he could have left by law to charities. Mark thought of 
us, how poor we should be, and how we were the rightfiil heirs, 
and how happy we were in our new fortunes ; and he destroyed 
the will' 

She stopped again, and looked back into the grave, inscrut- 
able face before her, which might have been one of the qua* 
faces carved in the oaken chimney-piece, for all the change 
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earnest pleading had produced upon it Her heart sank as she 
saw it 

' It is a serious crime/ he said, in a deep and harsh voice; 'it 
is a crime which strikes at die security of all bequests and in- 
heritances.' 

' But your laws forbid a man to bequeath his landed property 
to charities/ pursued Barry, * and this secret trust was to evade 
the law. It was a foolish will. It left most of his wealth to the 
Fund for the Cotton Famine in Blackburn and Manchester; and 
already the bad times are passing away, and there will soon be 
work enough, and too much, for the mUl-hands. Mark had to 
decide between them and us. Could you have done anything 
else if you had been in his position ? We were dearer to him 
than anyone else in the world ; we were like his own brothers 
and sisters. Could you have crushed down your own dearest 
ones into hopeless poverty to carry out the provisions of a 
secret trust ? ' 

Barry fencied she saw a smile flicker across the features, 
which were becoming indistinct in the twilight ; and she heard 
Mrs. Crichton murmur audibly, * Very good, Barryi' 

*• I am sure you would not/ she continued, in an unsteady 
voice, 'if you have a daughter like me or Mab, and boys like my 
brothers, you could not turn them back to grinding cares, and 
troubles that were eating away their strength, because an old 
miser, grown foolish and weak-headed in his old age, wished to 
buy heaven by cheating them of their inheritance. Could you 
not defend Mark to-morrow, and get as light a sentence as pos- 
sible for him ; I know he must bear some penalty I But they s^y 
the judge is dreadfully severe, and unless the circumstances are 
placed well before him, he may sentence my poor Mark to penal 
servitude. Oh, sir 1 could you not do something for him ?' 

*Who tells you the judge is very severe?' inquired Mr. 
Saigent. 

* Everybody says so/ murmured Barry, wiping away some 
tears which she could not restrain. ' I don't think Mark ought 
to be punished at all, but I suppose he will be.' 

* He will meet with compensation sooner or later, I suppose/ 
answered the gentleman. 

' I don't know how he can/ replied Barry ; ' if he should 
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only h^ve a short imprisonment, we might try to make it up to 
him in some way when it is over. He should be our dearest, 
closest friend. But if the judge is severe we could not compen- 
sate him in any way.' 

' I think you must undertake to do the best you can for him/ 
said Mrs. Crichton to Mr. Sargent 

' What I want you to do/ interposed Barry, eagerly, ' is first 
to get the judge to counsel Mark to plead not guilty. If the 
judge himself did so, Mark has promised me to give in. He 
says no one could believe that he spoke the truth about the will 
and the secret trust if he stood there with a lie in his lips ; and 
you know we have nothing but his word that the will was made 
in his favour only. If we could only make the judge believe 
that. That would be an extenuating circumstance, I suppose.' 

' Do you believe it ? ' asked Mr. Sargent. 

* Believe it ! ' echoed Barry, in a strong, sweet tone of con- 
fidence, ' I know that what Mark says is true. I am as sure of 
it as I am that you are Mr. Sargent You will plead well for 
Mark to-morrow before the judge? Have I not done him 
good by coming to you myself, and telling you all I know ? ' 

' You have done him good, my dear/ he answered, with an 
unmistakable smile now, 'but you must not expect him to 
escape altogether. He has put himself within reach of the law, 
and the law will have satisfaction. But we wiU do our best to 
cut the claws of the savage old judge, and get him off with a 
year, or nine months or so, of simple imprisonment.' 

' I will not hinder you any longer,' said Barry, trembling 
nervously again. 

* You do not want to know who our mutual friend is?' said 
Mr. Sargent. 

' I should like to know/ she answered softly, < but I did not 
like to ask you.' 

' Mrs. Crichton will let you know by-and-bye/ he said ; * but 
go home now, and to sleep, like a good girl ; and don't fret 
about this felon of a Mark Fletcher.' 

He took Barry's hand in a pleasant and friendly grasp, and 
himself conducted her and Mrs. Crichton to the carriage. As 
soon as he had turned away, Mrs. Crichton recounted the whole 
to Mr. Appleby, who exclaimed it was all right now ; his client, 
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he hoped, would be let off with as light a penalty as^^possible. 
Mark was awaiting impatiently for their return, and chafing at 
this long interruption of his last evening's enjoyment^ when 
Barry ran in, her face radiant with gladness. 

' I have done you good, Mark ! ' she cried. ^ I have told Mr. 
Saigent everything, and Mr. Appleby is sure you will not get 
the harder sentence. He is a good, kind old man, as old as my 
father.' 

* She has not even seen Mr. Sargent,' observed Mrs. 
Crichton, quietly. 

* Not seen Mr. Sargent ! ' exclaimed Barry, turning upon her 
in amazement 

' Neither seen him nor spoken a syllable to him,' persisted 
Mrs. Crichton. *We drove straight to the judges' lodgings — 
one of them is my cousin, you know — and Barry has been 
pleading your cause before your judge, Mr. Fletcher.* 

* The judge ! ' cried Barry, tiu^ing pale at the very thought 
' I should never have dared to speak a word to him, if I had 
known. How could you take me to him ?' 

*You have done the very best -thing possible,' said Mr. 
Appleby, triumphantly. ' I will see Sargent before I sleep, and 
prime him for the defence. The judge will advise Mr. Fletcher 
to plead not guilty ; all the facts will come before the public ; 
and we shall get off with not more than a few months. You 
shall come with me, Mr. Fletcher.' 



CHAPTER XLV. 

LAST WORDS. 

Mark had asked Barry to take an early walk with him — his 
last walk ; and at six o'clock the next morning, when he pre- 
sented himself at the door of Mr. Appleby's house, he found her 
waiting for him. The streets of Thombury were scarcely astir, 
though the sun had been shining down upon them with its 
noiseless light for more than two hours. There was a sweet 
freshness and vigour in the morning air, even among th^houses, 
but they were not long in getting free from them as they followed 
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the course of the river, 'which, after bending in a curve about 
the town, flowed westward towards Clunbury. The day had not 
yet burned itself into the sultriness which would make the 
crowded court a place of suffocating heat, but it laid low, soft, 
cool touches upon their cheeks as the wind came up froni the 
west, over the rippling waves of the river beside them* which 
had been flowing all night unheeded past the deeping town. 
One fisherman was to be seen floating down the current in his 
little coracle, which seemed to lie as lightly on the water as the 
broad round leaves of the lilies ; but when he and hi? ,sl^gll-like 
craft had glided out of sight, there was none but themselves in 
the green and sunny meadows about them. Mark turned round 
once to glance back at the town, for that one touch of disen- 
chantment which man always needs in his fulness of pleasure ; 
but catching a rapid glimpse of the square walls of the jail, 
dominating over all the other buildings, he drew Barry's hand 
close within his arm, and hastened on until they had lost sight 
of the hated place. Then they sat down under the light shadow 
of the alder bushes upon the banks of the river, and for some 
minutes watched in silence the water flow past them, both hearts 
being too full for speech. 

* You must not be too much troubled for my sake,' said Mark 
at last, seeing a tear fall down upon Barry's hand ; ' you must 
make yourself happy, my dear Barry. It will be only one for 
you to lose from among your friends, and that but for a little 
time. Almost before you have fairly missed me I shall be back 
with you again.' 

*But a whole year or even nine months, is a long, long 
time,' faltered Barry ; * there may be many changes in a whole 
year.' 

* There may be,' he said, tenderly, * but I trust there will be 
no more sorrowful changes for you. Barry, unless there should 
happen some fresh sorrow to you, I think I would rather not 
hear of any other changes. It appears to me that perhaps in 
the solitude and monotony of my imprisonment, my thoughts 
might dwell morbidly upon any news coming to me from you 
in the outer world. I shall have time to prove your aunt's life 
of meditation, and I would not have anything from without to 
try my thoughts too severely. Do you understand me ?' 
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She was not sure that she did understand him, for it never 
occurred to her that he could still be in ignorance of MaVs 
engagement to Richard Crichton ; and she had been more than 
half afraid that his finger too would be laid upon the jarring 
and trembling string during this farewell walk. She shook her 
head in answer to his question. 

' I would not have you write to me,' he said, in a tone of 
pain ; '^ I suppose that once iif three months I might receive a 
letter from you, but I had rather be without this light and un- 
satisfying intercourse with you. I could hear so little ; and the 
little would prey upon me in my loneliness. Unless you have 
some pressing trouble, which you would wish your friend to 
know, do not write to me. Am 1 selfish in asking you this ? ' 

' No, no ! ' she answered, *• but I would write only happy 
letters to you, Mark.' 

' Write no happy letters to me,' he said ; * let me leave you 
here, as you are to-day, on this side of the blank imprisonment, 
and let me find you wherever God has placed you on the other 
side of it It is a violent severance of our lives, Barry, and a 
few lines, feeble and rare as they must be, cannot keep them 
together. I shall see you again for a little while when it is over. 
Have you ever thought of what is to become of me when it is 
over ? ' • 

* You will come straight to my father and me at Qunbury,' 
answered Barry, 

* For a little while,' repeated Mark, his face brightening ; 
' but after that there will be no career open for me in England. 
I have thought a good deal of Clough's suggestion that I should 
seek my fortune in some other country, and I shall do it, only 
after my imprisonment, not before. It will be the best thing, 
Barry. I could never live in Manchester again, or face the 
people who have so over-rated me. It is a perilous thing to be 
over-rated : one falls more woefully the higher the pedestal 
Mark Fletcher, whose whole life was devoted to the active 
service of God, a felon in a prison-cell ! I was perhaps 
arrogant in thinking that his work could not go on well without 
me. My sin was that of Nebuchadnezzar, when I looked round 
?it my school ; the thought was in my heart that I had built this 

'se by the might of my power, and for my own honour. I 
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thank God that He has set me, and my busy hand, aside from 
his work.' 

' Oh, Mark ! ' was all that Barry could utter. 

' Why ! was not my hand too busy, and my judgment too 
self sufficient when I destroyed this will ? ' he continued. * I 
might have taken counsel with others about it — yet, Barry, I do 
not regret it altogether ; I do not regret it at all, so far as you 
are concerned.' 

' But I have thought,' said Barry, hesitatingly, ' that it might 
have been better to have fulfilled my uncle's will, and left our 
lives to the will of God. I do not know, it is a strange thing that 
has befallen us ; and oh, Mark, do not think that / see any fault 
in you ; that I care less for you in your disgrace than when all 
men spoke well of you. You are more my friend now than ever 
you were in your life.' 

'Say that to me again,' pleaded Mark. 

' I say,' continued Barry, placing her hands in his, and look- 
ing into his eyes with all her candid and earnest soul shining 
through her own, ' that Mark Fletcher, the condemned felon in 
a prison-cell, will be dearer to me, more in my heart of hearts 
than ever he was when all men spoke well of him, and he him- 
self was counting his own life a noble service to God. And if 
anyone dares to say a word of blame of him in my hearing, I 
shall answer them more sharply than they were ever answered 
in their lives. That is saying a good deal, isn't it, Mark ? ' 

She was trying to smile with the tears glistening in her eyes, 
and with her lips quivering, while Mark kept her hands firmly 
held in his, and looked eagerly into her excited face. 

* It is saying a good deal,' he answered, absently. ' Barry, 
you remember your aunt's charge ? Since you could not love 
me in the way we both wished you to do, she bade me be your 
true friend. How have I fulfilled her charge ? ' 

' Perfectly,' replied Barry, the blood mantling to her fore- 
head. 

* And now God bless you ! ' he said, gently loosing her hands, 
and standing up bareheaded ; ' now may He be your friend, 
and take you more and more into his own keeping, and give you 
all true happiness. It is time for us to go back to Thombury.' 

They stood still for a minute or two for Mark to satisfy his 
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eyes with the fair landscape, where upon the horizon rose the 
low, round, wooded hill which bounded Clunbury Heath, and 
where the river at their feet, which ran under the walls of the 
jail also, flowed smoothly and brightly away towards the house 
he had made ready to be Barry's home. They had to turn away 
from it to get back to Thombury, and presently the massive 
square of the prison rose before them, as plain to Barry's eyes 
as to his. She said nothing, but pressed his arm with an in- 
voluntary and closer pressture, which he fully understood, and 
so, sadly and silently, they went back to- begin their painful day. 

They were passing by one of the principal hotels, when a 
familiar voice, calling Mark's name, arrested them, and Richard 
Crichton made his appearance at the door with outstretched 
hand. 

< Fletcher, my dear fellow,' he said, ' I have been longing to 
drop across you. I ran down here last night to take care of 
Barry and my mother. Where have you been off to this fine 
morning ? ' 

' I have been taking my last ramble,' answered Mark, with a 
feeble attempt at a smile, 'and Barry came with me. I shall 
not see her again for some months, you know.' 

' Are you sure ? ' asked Richard, lowering his voice ; ' the 
judge is in your, favour, I know. He is a cousin of Mrs. Grich- 
ton's, and she has made him acquainted with all the &cts. 
You'll get off, man ! ' 

* Impossible ! ' said Mark, who smiled at the idea cl the 
judge being thus influenced. ' Youll be in the court, Richard ? * 

' Of course I will,' answered he^ heartily ; ' I wish my people 
had brought me up to the bar instead of to physic, I'd have 
made such an oration as would have got you off, certain. Barry, 
Mab is very well, and sends her love.' 

Barry had neither spoken nor looked at Richard. She felt 
angry at this interruption of her last interview with Mark, and 
wondered whether he would refer to her mortification when they 
were alone 2^;ain together. But he said nothing, and they had 
reached the end of the street before she dared to look up or 
speak. Then her eyes fell upon a poor, weary-looking man, who 
had fallen into an uneasy slumber upon the steps of an empty 
house. His felt hat had fallen over his eyes and the upper part 
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of his face ; but Barry recognised his bony and yellow hands, 
and the heavy wooden clogs of Lancashire make upon his feet. 

* Why, Mark/ she cried, * there is Clough ! 

They looked at him for some moments before awakening 
him. He had thrown himself down in sheer wearine^ upon the 
doorstep, and had fallen asleep, without settling himself into 
what scant comfort he could. His clogs were white with dust, 
and his clothes, the same he had worn during the winter, were 
threadbare, and nearly ragged. He had aged very much during 
the last few months, for his thin hair was of an iron grey, and 
his sallow cheeks had fallen into hollow lines. He muttered to 
himself as he slept, but he awoke instantly when Mark called to 
him by his name. 

* Ay 1 aw'm Clough/ he answered, *■ a weaver fra' Manchester. 
Whatten dun yo' wanten wi' me I ' 

* Why, Clough 1 ' said Barry, * what brings you asleep in a 
doorway, in this manner?' 

' ^ AVm come to Mr. Mark's trial, miss,' he replied, rousing 
himself. 

' But why did you not come with Nanny ? ' 

* Aw dar* na' ride o'er the spot wheer th' maister were killed,' 
he said, ' and aw set off last neet to be here i' time. It's a rare 
fine momin', Mr. Mark.' 

< Yes,' assented Mark. 

' Yo'll get off,' whispered Clough, eagerly; ' only tell me yoTl 
get off? Th' 'tumey says yoll get off, doesn't he ?' 

' No, no,' said Mark, impatiently, ' there is no chance of it 
I never supposed there would be.' 

' Aw wish aw were dead for a foo',' said Clough, in a tone of 
despondency and contrition ; ' con yo' ever forgi'e me, Mr. 
Mark?' 

' To be sure, I forgive you now,' answered Mark. 

* And yoll gi'e me a grip 0' you' hond ?' said Clough. 

' To be sure,' repeated Mark, ' I don't bear you any ill-will, 
Clough. Come, cheer up ; you have done me no harm. As 
soon as the trial is over, you make the best of your way home, 
and get to your old work again.' 

' AwTl never be fit for work again,' said Clough, mournfully ; 
' aw'm a poor wicked waistriL But never yo' take it to heart ; 
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th' time 'ill soon be up, and yoll come out o' jail, and yoll ha' 
yo're reward. Aw wish aw were i' yo're place, aw do.' 

Mark and Barry left him with a shilling to get some break- 
fast, and went on to Mr. Appleby's house, where Nanny was 
waiting for their return, and greeted them with a flood of tears 
and lamentations. Altogether it was a trying morning to Mark 
Fletcher. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

CLOUGH'S CONFESSION. 

The day was as hot and sultry as the early morning had 
foretold. The atmosphere of the court, a small room with but 
scanty accommodation for curious onlookers, was almost suffo- 
cating, and towards noon the voices of both witnesses and 
barristers grew drowsy and monotonous. It was felt generally 
that the cases of this summer assize would not be distinguished 
by any liveliness of debate ; the more so as there was no crime 
upon the calendar of any great interest. The attorneys' clerks, 
who haunted the lobbies and listened at intervals at the open 
door-ways, voted the whole affair slow. The trial was a foreign 
one, both prosecutor and defendant being strangers to that part 
of the country, and through the influence of Mr. Appleby very 
little had been said about it in the Thombury papers. The 
country people about Clunbury, who alone had known much of 
David Lloyd, were too busy and too phlegmatic to take a 
journey of seventeen miles, and dance attendance at the court 
for two or three days till this special trial should come on. 
Mark spent the morning in watching with intense interest his 
fellow-criminals, the men brought to the bar before him ; and 
his whole heart was sick at the sight of their miserable ignor- 
ance, their wretched inferiority to the men who, with shrewd, 
trained, skilful acumen, looked through their clumsy subterfuges 
and dragged the truth of their crime to light, while the judge, 
grave, impassible, and superior, uttered irrevocable sentences 
against them. Soon after noon he was called upon to surrender 
himself to the same ignominy, and preceded by a policeman, he 
was ushered to the bar to be proved guilty of felony. But thefs 
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was no large assembly to witness his disgrace, and no familiar 
faces/ except those of Richard and Barry, who, placed opposite 
to him, on seats at the right hand of the judge, met his first 
glance with a look of friendship and affection, which made him 
regardless of the inquisitive eyes fastened upon him. 

It seemed more like some private conclave than a public 
court. Most of the curious bystanders had dropped away during 
the last trial, which had been particularly uninteresting, and 
only those were left who had no dinner-hour, and no occupation. 
But few of the barristers remained in the heated room, though 
as the examination of witnesses proceeded they came in one by 
one, looking hot and weary. The judge had greeted Barry 
with a smile of recognition ; and as she sat beside him from 
time to time he offered her some grapes from a bunch or two 
which lay before him on his desk, and with which he refreshed 
his parched mouth. There was less august form, and a good 
deal more homeliness than Barry had expected, and if it had 
not been Mark who was the prisoner at the bar, she would have 
enjoyed her position greatly. He pleaded guilty, in accordance 
with his avowed intention, but the judge, in friendly and col- 
loquial, but grave tones, recommended him to withdraw that 
plea, and put himself upon his trial ; and Mark, having satis- 
fied his conscience, yielded in fulfilment of his half-promise to 
Barry. 

All day long Clough had been hanging about the court, 
sometimes in the narrow and strifling lobbies within, and some- 
times on the burning flags of the pavement without. At times 
his mind wandered in strange bewildered wonderings at the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed ; and he felt as if by a 
strong effort he might shake off the dream, and find himself at 
work amidst the buzzing machinery of the old mill in Manches- 
ter. The smooth yet shrill accent of the people about him, so 
different to the rough burr of the north, fell oddly upon his ear, 
with a foreign sound, as if he were in some strange country, 
the language of which he did not know. He felt feebler in 
mind and body than he had ever done before in all his life ; and 
now and then he stretched out his arms languidly, as if he was 
standing before a loom, to make sure that he had the power to 
move them. He saw Barry pass by, her mind too occ* 
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observe him, and he knew that the trial was about to begin in 
which he should presently be called to give his unwilling 
evidence. He muttered to himself as he sat still upon a stone 
bench in front of the court, and then started and gazed about 
him, with a panic dread, lest he should have spoken out aloud 
the secret he wished to hide. A cold moisture oozed out upon 
his forehead, which a moment before was burning, and his 
feeble limbs trembled under him as if he had been stricken with 
fever. For one instant it seemed to him that the white glare of 
the heat in the market-square before him was the thin sheet of 
snow, which had covered the ground when the old miser had 
fallen dead upon it. 

From a half-delirious reverie Clough was loudly summoned 
to enter the witness-box. He traversed the long lobby with an 
unsteady step, and a sinking spirit. It had never been his lot 
to give evidence upon a trial before, and his life had been too 
uniformly busy before the advent of the famine, to permit him 
to make a holiday for going to Lancaster or Liverpool to be 
present in a court of justice simply as a spectator. He had in 
consequence, as Barry herself had, an exaggerated terror of the 
authority and prerogative of a judge, whose province he believed 
it to be to extort from every witness, by any means short of 
torture, the most secret circumstances of their lives. He 
wished, with the deepest fervour, that he could be put into the 
prisoner's place, who would be asked no questions which could 
criminate himself ; and he looked across to Mark with eyes of 
envy, as he stood in tlie witness-box, with the Testament in his 
hand and hearing the oath administered to him. He felt that 
he should have been safer there, silent at the bar, with witnesses 
questioned and cross-questioned concerning his guilt, than he 
was in the witness-box, with his secret faltering upon his 
treacherous tongue. 

' Aw'm Reuben Clough,' he said, in answer to the smooth 
questions put by the counsel for the prosecution. * Ay ! aVm a 
weaver by trade, fra' Manchester. The last witness were own 
sister to my wife. When my wife lay a deein' hoo said, " Go to 
my sister Nanny, at Mr. Lloyd's, of Clunbury, and maybe hooTl 
help ta on a bit.** That were i' th' winter o' 1862, when the 
cotton famine were at th' worst i' Lancashire. Aw coom down 
to Clunbury Heath House, wheer oud Mr. Lloyd lived, and 
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Nanny fund me a lodgin' close by, at oud Trevor's th' mole- 
catcher. That were a bit afore Christmas. After Christmas oud 
Mr. Lloyd, he said to me 'at aw were welcome to lodge rent free 
i' his house. Aw stayed wi' him and Nanny more nor a year. 
Aw stayed till the end o* March, 1863. Aw mind weel th* neet 
o' th' twenty-six o' February, 1863. Oud Mr. Lloyd showed a 
paper to me and Nanny, and said 'at it were his last will. Me 
and Nanny signed our names to it as witnesses. He said 'at 
he'd provided for me and Nanny. Aw say that on my oath. 
Aw see him tie up th' will, and another big paper, wi' a bit o' 
white ribbin, and seal it i' two places wi' black wax. Then aw 
see him put it i' his pocket-book, and put his pocket-book i' his 
breast pocket Ay ; aw've seen th' same packet since, tied wi' 
ribbin and sealed wi' two seals ; th' neet afore oud Mr. Lloyd 
deed. Yo' seen there were a leet under his dur, and aw bethought 
me 0' fire, or robbers, and sich like, and aw creepit down i' my 
stockin' feet, and looked in, and aw see him put up the packet in 
a little cupboard over the mantel-shelf, wi' a bag o' gold as well. 
It were a cupboard in the wenscot, 'at nobry could see, wi'out 
they knew on it. Aw did na' go back to bed till he blew out his 
leet Aw'm sure th' will were theer. Oud Mr. Lloyd never said 
a word to me about th' other paper. He only said the paper we 
signed were his last will, and he'd provided for me and Nanny 
in it Aw never knew that a mon could na' leave any money to 
his witnesses. Aw were sure he'd left me summat ! he said so 
over and over again, ten toimes, twenty toimes, ay, nigh upo' a 
hundred toimes, aw suld say ; he were always tellin' me. Aw 
stayed wi' him, doing odd jobs, till he deed. Aw stayedpartly 
because of what he said. Aw never had no wage, nor meat, 
only my lodgin' for nothin'. Aw spoke to Mr. Fletcher abeaut 
the will six weeks ago, seven weeks come Sunday. Aw went to 
him at his schoo'. He did na' say 'at there were another will, 
or 'at there weren't He seemed put about loike, and he said 
he'd ha' a search for it Aw went down to Clunbury the Same 
neet, and aw see oud Trevor, the mole-catcher. He told me 'at Mr. 
Mark, that's Mr. Fletcher, had fund a bag o' gold i' th' cupboard 
over die mantel-shelf, but oud Trevor niver said a word about th' 
will. Mr. Mark could na' ha' fund the bag o' gold wi'out th' will. 
They were both together ; and the mantel-shelf had a' been 
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' ta'en down, and there were no will fund by nobry else. Mr. 
Mark Fletcher must ha' fund the wilL Na. Oud Mr. Lloyd 
could na' ha' destroyed it wi'out fire or candle, and he'd neither 
fire nor candle after aw see him put th' will up wi' th' bag o' gold. 
Aw dunna' know th' good o' a' this clatter. Ask Mr. Mark 
himsel', and hell tell yo' the truth o' it' 

The questions put to him steered so clear of anything that 
could touch the secret terror of his conscience, that Clough 
lifted up his head and answered them boldly. Mark's counsel 
rose to his task of cross-examination, and repeated several of the 
former interrogations with but slight differences, and Clough 
preserved his composure. It was shaken a little when he. was 
asked how he knew that the bag put up with the will contained 
gold, but he got over that difficulty by explaining that he was 
told so afterwards. All at once the counsel demanded sharply 
how it came to pass that he quitted the neighbourhood inune- 
diately upon Mr. Lloyd's death, and did not come forward with 
his tale until after the lapse of three months. Clough face grew 
ashy pale, and his teeth chattered as he began his replies to the 
successive questions. 

' Aw were sure,' he said, ' 'at Mr. Mark 'lid let me know a' 
abeaut it, when it were the reet toime. Aw did na' leave ony 
word wi' Nanny, wheer aw might be fund. Aw were free to 
come or go as aw chose, for aw never had no wage. Ay ! aw 
did see oud Mr. Lloyd dee. He was killed on the railroad, every- 
bry knows how he were killed ; theer's no blame to nobry. What 
do aw mean by theer's no blame to nobry ? ' 

Clough repeated this last question with the vacant air of a 
man who speaks in utter absence of mind. His eye wandered 
over the court without seeing anything, until it fell upon the 
grave, judicial, solemn face of the judge, whose gaze was fixed 
upon him. A strong spasmodic shuddering ran through him, 
but he leaned forward over the front of the witness-box, and 
spoke in low and struggling but clear tones. 

' My lord judge,' he said, ' aw dunnot know if yo' con take 
me and hang me by th' neck till aw'm dead. But aw'll tell yo' 
a' the truth. Aw were sure 'at th' oud maister had left me sum- 
mat i' his will ! as sure as aw am as aw stond here this day. Yo' 
see aw were welly clemmed, and aw'd no work to fix my mind on, 
and aw brooded o'er the thought o' my legacy, like a oud hen vd' 
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one egg, till my brain were as addled as th' Qg%, The day 'at 
th' maister were killed, I follied him down the feelts and across 
th' common, and alung the lane to th' railroad, to see what he 
were after, till aw see him begin a searchin' for that half sove- 
reign. If yo' dunnot know yet about it, somebry '11 tell yo' when 
awVe done. Aw seen th* engine come, making no noise, for 
theer were snow o' th* ground, and the devil, he took houd o' mc 
if he ever takes houd o* any mon, telling me about my legacy, 
and 'at it 'ud do no harm iv th' oud maister were dead, and a' at 
wunst th' engine come crash past me, and he were killed in a 
moment of time. And now, my lord judge, tell them to put me 
i' th' place o' Mr. Mark ; for he's as good a mon as ever lived ; 
and aw'm nobbut a foo' and a murderer.' 

Clough's eyes grew glazed, and his voice sank, as he finished 
his confession. He had stretched out his hand towards Mark 
as he spoke of him, but now it fell slowly to his side again, and 
with a sigh so deep as to be almost a groan, he sank down in a 
dead faint upon the floor of the witness-box. 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

PUNISHMENT A BOON. 

Clough's confession was the sole circumstance of special in- 
terest to the bystander in the trial of Mark Fletcher. The 
point most favourable to the prisoner was sworn to by Mr. 
Appleby, who stated that the property of the deceased, consisting 
chiefly of lands and houses, was not available for charitable 
bequests. The verdict of the jury was ' Guilty, but not with 
fraudulent intent ; ' and the judge addressed himself to Mark in 
the same judicial yet almost friendly tones in which he had 
before spoken to hinu 

* Mr. Fletcher,' he said, * I regret to see a gentleman of youx 
position and character in the circumstances in which you are 
now placed ; but you have committed a grave fault against the 
criminal and social laws of your country. It is imperative upon 
us to maintain as sacredly as possible the security and fulfihnent 
of all testamentary documents. It is also essential that the 
duties of an executor should not be violated with impunity. If 
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the jury had found you guUty of fraudulent intent, the penalty <^ 
your deed might have been penal servitude for life. But giving 
full credence to your own assertion that the last will of David 
Lloyd did constitute you sole heir, only bound by a secret trust 
which was necessarily dependent upon your honour ; and 
taking also into consideration that the estate is now in the pos- 
session of David Lloyd's natural heirs, I believe the claims of 
justice and of society will be satisfied by the infliction of a term 
of imprisonment in the jail of this county for nine calendar 
months/ 

Barry leaned forward to listen, and held her breath lest she 
should lose a single word of the judge's address. Nine months 
imprisonment as a felon I Her trembling lips drew in a deep 
sigh, and her eyes, swimming in tears, sought those of Marl^ 
who was uttering some few sentences in reply to the judge, of 
which she could not hear a syllable for the heavy throbbing of 
her heart Until now she had cherished an unacknowledged 
hope that after all, when Mark was put on his trial and all the 
facts were made Imown, he would not only be acquitted but even 
applauded for his conduct, which in her sight was altogether 
blameless. But to be sentenced to an imprisonment — ^the com- 
panion of convicts — Mark Fletcher, her friend and hero I The 
court with its indistinct outer circle of faces behind Mark's stand- 
ing figure began to whirl before her eyes ; but she set a strong 
control upon her emotion, and rallied her fainting spirits. Mark 
was looking towards her, she knew that, though her sight was 
dim, and he would see her no more for nine long months. She 
forced back the tears which were burning under her eyelids, and 
a smile, tender, troubled and pitying, shone through them for a 
moment as he glanced last at her, before leaving the dock. 
Then all was dim to Barry again ; oiily Richard was leading her 
gently out of the court. 

Mark's first feeling was also one of wonder to hear any 
sentence at all pronounced against him. It was that moment 
of keen incisive realisation, which comes to us all as a shock 
and a surprise after ever so long and so careful a preparation for 
the final moment. We walk in a dream and all about us is no 
more than a vain show ; we fight with shadows, believing that 
we are doing valiant battle, when all in an instant the cold, bare. 
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real fact confronts us, and we find ourselves altogether unpre- 
pared for its stroke. Until the calm voice of the judge 
pronounced the irrevocable sentence, Mark had been standing, 
in a certain mental sense, outside the whole matter, thinking of 
his own case, pitying himself, watching the course of events, 
almost as if it were some second self, a little farther oif than his 
own veritable eye. But the bleak, harsh words, ' nine months 
imprisonment,' placed him instantly in the eye and centre of 
the case. For a moment he staggered under their sharpness, 
but his mind quickly recovered its balance. He thanked the 
judge for his clemency, took a last look at Barry's sweet face ; 
and then he followed mechanically the policeman who led him 
away to a room, where he was to wait for the arrival of the 
prison-van. He was already a prisoner. 

The van came almost before he felt himself prepared for the 
ordeal of passing through a crowd of spectators in order to reach 
it. There was no softened tone of dream-hke vagueness about 
his impressions now. Everything was standing out sharp and 
clear, in a cruel light He felt that he should see every face 
turned upon him in curiosity or contempt ; and the memory of 
them would remain his lifetime. But he nerved himself for this 
last effort — for after that was over he would be sheltered within 
the walls of the jail — and walking between a double row of police- 
men he reached the van, and was locked up in his own small 
dark compartment of it His term of imprisonment had begun. 

Yet if Mark had been as vividly conscious as he fancied he was 
of that little group of bystanders who were kept in their places by 
the police, he would have seen Clough's gaunt and haggard face, 
turned towards him with an expression of grim despair. Clough's 
feeble mind, enfeebled by the possession of one morbid memory, 
clung to Mark as the sole friend upon whom he could rely ; and 
felt that by his own act he had thrust this friend out of his sight, 
and placed an insuperable barrier between them. He longed to 
speak to Mark, but his throat was dry, and his tongue refused 
its office. He struggled to break through the close rank of 
police to grasp his hand for the last time, but his weak efforts 
were easily repulsed. Then he seized the arm of a policeman, 
who was standing by disengaged, and fastened his glittering and 
simken eyes upon his official face. 
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'Yon is a good mon/ he said, hoarsely, ^ and why do th' 
judge and jury send him to jail ? Aw toud 'em as plain as aw 
could 'at it were aw as suld be in his place, and nobry has ta'en 
me up yet Aw suld loike to be ta'en up, if they'd put me i' th' 
same jail wi' Mr. Mark. W'un yo' ta'e me up, aw ask yo' ? ' 

' What have you done ? ' asked the policeman. 

* Aw let oud Mr. Lloyd be run over by th' engine ; aw did, 
for sure,' answered Clough earnestly, ' aw could ha' saved him, 
but aw did na'. Yo' mun ta'e me up.* 

' I don't think that's murder or manslaughter,' said the police- 
man, with a look of puzzled consideration ; ' have you got any 
witnesses V 

' There was nobry nigh but me,' said Clough, ' nobry i' th' 
world knows about it, save me.' 

* Then you can't criminate yourself, you know,' replied the 
policeman, relieved from his perplexity ; ' there must be some- 
body to prosecute, and some witnesses to be eicamined. You're 
quite safe ; but you must be a precious rascal.' 

' Aw am ! aw am ! ' cried Clough, despondently ; * he were 
an oud man, wi' white hairs ; and aw con see him now ; but 
he'd done me a vast o' harm wi' his gold. Bless yo' there's 
niver a poor mon i' England 'at would not ha' grown to love 
gold if they'd ha' lived wi' him. But cannot aw be ta'en up for 
't and put i' th' jail with Mr. Mark ? ' 

' Did you do anything at the old man?' asked the policeman 
with an air of interest. 

* Na, na I ' answered Clough,* aw stood stock still behind th 
gate watching him while he were lookin' abeaut for th' half 
sovereign. Aw niver spoke to him, and he niver saw me. Only 
when th' engine passed aw sheauted wi' a' my might, but it were 
too late. He were killed in a moment o' time.' 

* Well, but you know, nothing can be done at you for that,' 
said the policeman. 

' Somebry or sunmiat is wrung then,' replied Clough, dog- 
gedly ; they've ta'en up Mr. Mark, and clapped him i' jail for nob- 
but bumin' a bit o' paper 'at nobry knew abeaut or cared abeaut, 
and yo' wunnot ta'e me up, who's let a mon be killed stone dead, 
and niver put out a bond to save him. There's sununat wrong 
somewheer, aw say,' 
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'There's a good deal wrong, I fancy,' said the policeman, 
tapping his forehead significantly ; 'don't you go bothering folks 
too much about this, or they'll be saying you're cracked, and be 
locking you up in a county building that isn't a jail. Take my 
word ; there's nothing to support a charge against you, and you'd 
better keep a still tongue in your head. You don't give yourself 
an over good character, I can tell you.' 

' Aw suld like to see th' judge,' said Clough. 

' See the judge ! ' echoed the policeman, contemptuously — 
' a likely story ! You'd better slope off to Lancashire again, for 
you're no credit out of it ; that's a fact. If we'd known what 
sort of folks you mill-hands were, we shouldn't have done as 
much as we did for you, you may depend upon it. Get home 
again with you ; that's the best you can do.' 

Clough turned away broken-hearted, without spirit to say a 
word in defence of his county or his class. He dragged his 
heavy feet along the hot pavement, round a comer of the Town 
Hall, and caught a glimpse of Barry getting into Mr. Appleby's 
carriage. She did not see him, and he slunk away quickly, 
fearful of being recognised by her after his confession. He felt 
that she and all good people must loathe the very sight of him ; 
and the more so because, as he now knew, no legal penalty was 
allotted to his sin. It seemed to him that he must become an 
object of greater and more constant abhorrence, than if he could 
have been shut up, out of sight and notice, in the shelter of a 
prison. He began to fancy that already people pointed after 
him as he passed by, and whispered to one another the story of 
his treacherous cruelty. He kept near to the walls, with a 
shambling gait, and bended head, only glancing up anxiously 
from time to time from under his shaggy eyebrows, to make sure 
of the scowls and frowns of his fellow-beings. Where to go he 
knew not, nor how to return to Manchester. The shilling which 
Mark had given him was all the money he possessed, and to 
apply for his expenses as a witness seemed like demanding the 
price of blood. If he sank into beggarhood, thought Clough, 
and wandered from door to door to ask for bread, it would be 
no unfit punishment for his greed of gold. 

He remembered after a while that there was one place he 
would like to see before he turned his wandering steps from 
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Thombury. A woman was coming along the streets in a dixec- 
tion contrary to the Town Hall, and she might not have heard 
of his crime. He stopped her, and spoke humbly. 

* Missis, could yo' tell me wheer aw suld find the jail ? * he 
asked. 

She gave him the necessary directions, looking kindly at him, 
and Clough's heart opened itself a little to her. 

* Thank yo* kindly,' he said, * aw*m fain to sec th' eautside on 
it Th' best freend aw ha' is i' th' inside.' 

* A prisoner ?' she inquired. 

' Ay ! ' he answered, shaking his head sadly. 

* Any relation ? ' she asked. 

* Na, na,' he said, weariedly, ' but my best freend, and it's aw 
mysel' as ha' helped to put him theer.' 

' That's bad,' answered the woman, passing on ; and Clough 
also went on his way. It was bad ; everything was bad with 
him, he said to himself. He found the jail, and walked round 
it, looking up to its high and thick wall with a great longing to 
be sheltered from himself and the world within them. He felt 
as if, could he suffer some defined and legal penalty, his crime 
would be expiated, and his conscience would be at peace again. 
But the great walls and barred gates were impassable for him. 
The sun was going down behind the low hill lying behind Clun- 
bury in the west ; and the broad plain between, sloping up to 
that gilded sky-line, was flooded with sunset light He sat down 
in an angle of the walls, sheltered by a projecting buttress, and 
gazed sadly but vacantly upon the glowing, farewell splendour 
of the day, which the eyes of the prisoner within could not behold. 
The sun went down, and the prolonged twilight came with its 
abundant dew ; and the short night, perfumed with the scent 
of flowers, passed over him ; but still he did not move. He had 
nowhere to go to ; no work, no home, no friends. He was a ras- 
cal and an outcast, with no right to clasp hands with honest folks, 
or rest under their roof. And no man would take vengeance for 
his sin. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

HOMELESS AND FRIENDLESS. 

Clough slept heavily at last, crouching in the corner of the but- 
tress, where the children had left their playhouse the day before. 
So heavily he slumbered that some great drops of rain, which fell 
as a forewarning of a coming tempest, did not rouse him. An 
ominous stillness and heat brooded over the prison, while black 
clouds, which made the brief night of summer as dark as the 
beamless midnight of winter, gathered in mighty masses over- 
head. A swift low wind passed by, moaning without the prison 
walls, as if even it could find no entrance there, and then died 
away in the distance, amid the faint rustling of leaves stirred for 
an instant from the sultry silence in which they had dwelt all day. 
If the sleeping man heard it, it was only to sigh bitterly in his 
sleep, as if in answer to its low waiL Both rain-drops and wind 
had warned him to seek some shelter from the approaching storm ; 
but he gave no heed to them, and slumbered on in his unshared 
wretchedness. The clouds parted at last with a glare which lit 
up the distant hill of Clunbury and the river rolling at his feet, 
and Clough started, opened his stiffened eyelids, and caught the 
fleeting vision of the landscape. He tried to raise himself, but 
his limbs were numbed, and he recollected dreamily that he had 
no refuge to go to. The thimder-storm deepened in vehemence, 
and roared angrily against the strong high walls, which mocked 
and echoed its long roll, while Clough listened languidly and 
listlessly, his head lying upon the lower course of stones which 
formed the foundation of the prison-walls. Whether he was 
falling asleep again, or whether it was some strange new drowsi- 
ness deeper than sleep which was creeping over him, he could 
not tell ; but his eyelids closed as if some resistless fingers were 
pressing them down, as they close the eyes of the dead, and his 
ear grew deafer every moment to the roar of the tempest. 

At about six o'clock the next morning, the usual hour for day- 
labour at Thombury, a brickmaker and his comrade, passing 
under the jail-walls on their way to their kilns, found a man lying 
in the comer of one of the buttresses. That he had been '- 
night through the storm was evident by the drenched cr 
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of his dothing, though that had been partially dried on the sur-> 
face by the heat of the morning sun. They shouted to awake him, 
and one of them pushed him roughly with his foot. He moved 
then and groaned faintly^ and the men stooped over him to look 
into his face. 

* I say, canna' yer ger up V called one of them into his deaf 
ear ; * thee'st been here all night, seemintly, through the thunder 
and alL Hast thee got no friends ?' 

At the word ' friends,' Clough made a violent effort to speak 
and move ; he pointed his stiffened hand back towards the prison^ 
against the wall of which he leaned. 

' Nobbut Mr Mark,* he murmured. 

' Who's he ?' asked the brickmaker. 

' They've ta'en him up/ whispered Clough, ' and put him i' 
jail i'stid o' me.' 

' Ay, ay,' said the man ; 'and where dost thee come from ?' 

* Fra' Manchester,' answered Clough faintly, before relapsing 
into unconsciousness again. 

The men consulted together, staring down at the prostrate 
form of Clough in perplexity, until they caught sight of a police- 
man passing the comer of the jail, and they hailed him with loud 
shouts. It was the policeman to whom Clough had confided his 
story the day before, and he gave him a contempuous shake as he 
bade him get up, and be off out of there sharply. But Clough 
was past feeling his shake, or hearing his command ; and after a 
closer investigation the policeman issued his opinion. 

' It's an infirmary case,' he said authoritatively ; ' one of you 
fellows stay beside him, while I get help.' 

In about half an hour Clough was carried into the infirmary, 
and laid in one of the sick wards. It was a case of brain fever, 
said the doctors, aggravated by exposure to the storm. The 
malady was probably more that of the mind than the body, and 
for some time it did not yield to any remedies. He raved, as the 
diseased brain will rave, sometimes half rationally, at others 
wholly incoherent, but ever with the same sorrowful key-note, 
that he ought to have borne some penalty for his crime. It was 
many days before he came into possession of his right senses, 
and then both mind and body were as feeble as those of a little 
ailing child. 
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' Wheer am aw V he asked one of the nurses in a whisper. 

* In the infirmary/ she answered. 

* V Manchester?' he said, with a light upon his face. 
- No, in the infirmary at Thornbury/ was her reply. 

* Thornbury/ he murmured, * aw dunna know wheer Thorn- 
bury is.' 

* It's here,' said the nurse. 

* Wheer aw am ?' said Clough. 

* Yes, to be sure,' she answered, passing on to another bed, 
and leaving him with a vague, hurried crowd of remembrances 
breaking upon his mind. He lay still, and let them come one after 
another, as waves follow and fall upon some passive rock. There 
is no privation like the dumbness of a soul that has never learned 
to give utterance to its thoughts in words, which are as a channel 
to give vent to its swelling and sealed waters ; and this privation 
Clough shared with all' his class. Statisticians in language will 
tell you how many words are known and used by the masses of 
the people ; they are but few, for the brain has not learned to 
classify and name its workings. Clough's soul looked out through 
his sunken eyes, with the same mute, melancholy yearning 
which one sees in the eyeballs of the dumb creatures about us. 
Taken out of his own place, from the routine of his own employ- 
ment, he had no longer a language to tell of his new griefs, and 
the new terrors which haunted his conscience. There was an 
unutterable, inarticulate longing tugging at his heart-strings ; 
and he was dumb, he could not open his mouth. 

Little by little he learned where Thornbury was, and how he 
came to be in its infirmary. The assizes were over, and were 
already almost forgotten. No one about him had felt any in- 
terest in Mark Fletcher and his trial. September had set in by 
the time he was strong enough to be dismissed to make room 
for another patient ; but before then he had crawled out upon 
the south-west terrace, from whence he could see the jail not 
far off— so near, in fact, that but for the lofty walls he fancied 
he could have recognised Mark's face at the barred windows. 
He felt neither joy nor sorrow at hearing that he was free to go 
whither he would. All power of emotion seemed crushed out of 
him. Yet he remembered that somewhere in his wanderings he 
had left his dictionary ; but where he could not tell, whether 
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here, or down at Clunbury, or in Manchester when he had last 
quitted it 

' Aw used to ha' a book wi' me/ he said to the nurse, ^ a big 
book so big, covered wi' a cover o' green baize. Dun yo' know 
whether aw had it when aw were carried in here ? Aw set great 
store by it. It's an oud fav'rite o' mine.' 

^You had nothing with you when you came in/ said the 
nurse, ' except a shilling in one of your pockets. Was it your 
Bible?' 

* Na, it were na' th' Bible,' answered Clough, * it were John- 
son's old dixionary. It might ha' been better for me, maybe, 
if it had been th' Bible.' 

With this sad avowal on his lips Clough left the infirmary, 
and turned his face once more towards Manchester. It was a 
long and toilsome journey there, accomplished by slow and hun- 
gry stages, with many a long hour of silent pondering, as he sat 
or lay down to rest under the hedgerows. He was compelled to 
beg for food during the day, and for shelter during the night 
But he reached home at last ; his own court, where he had been 
bom, and reared, and married ; where he had watched his father 
ply his handloom in the old times of all, and where he had seen 
his wife die in the earliest and sharpest months of the cotton 
famine. His house had been taken by other tenants during his 
long absence, but the inmates let him have a comer in it, and 
his old masters gave him what work his failing strength could 
accomplish. He had found his place again, but he could not 
fall back into it as in the former days. The memory of his 
crime dwelt with him, and the thought of Mark's imprisonment 
weighed upon him. Even the blue sky above the level line of 
the roofs — ^for the sky is blue sometimes of a Sunday evening, 
when the wind has blown away part of the work-a-day smoke- 
reminded him of the fresh, sweet atmosphere of Climbury, 
where the air came freely over the heath, bearing vdth it the 
scent of flowers. If he could only breathe that air again, the 
weight upon his heart and spirits might be less. 

He was rambling about the streets one day of forced idleness, 
for the time was not yet returned when all hands were pressed 
to the work of the mills again, and his hand had lost so much of 
Us strength and skill that he was one of the first to be set aside 
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^he was straying whither he cared not, when he came upon a 
throng of men and women and children, idle like himself, loiter- 
ing about a church-door, at which were drawn up a long array of 
carriages. It was one of the early days of winter, before the 
snows have fallen, and while the mid-day sunshine is still gay 
and warm. Clough leaned against the iron railings, as did the 
others, not caring for the show, but glad to stand still a little, 
and give his labouring chest leisure to breathe more easily, for 
since his exposure to the storm he had not altogether recovered 
his health. The wedding procession came forth at last, headed by 
a bridegroom whom he knew, whom he had seen where he was 
not likeiy to forget him,,at*the,5ideof hisjiying.wife^^Jien Mark 
Fletcher held her chilling hand. The memory was full of trou- 
ble ; but still he gazed eagerly at those who were to follow, and 
saw Barry pass by with a white but smiling face, and troubled 
eyes, which glanced at him without seeing him. He shrank 
back out of sight as quickly as possible, and went on down the 
street, thinking bitterly of ^f ark, and indignantly of this marriage 
festival among his friends, while he was languishing away the 
slow hours in jail. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

CHRISTMAS EVE IN PRISON. 

Clough had not gone far down the street before he heard 
hasty footsteps behind him, and a breathless voice calling him 
by his name. He turned his head quickly, and saw a tall 
gaunt woman, dressed in gay colours, with a large white satin 
favour pinned in front of her shawl, and white satin ribbons 
floating from her bonnet. Her face was red and her manner 
fluttered, and Clough had ftdl time to recognise Nanny, changed 
as was her appearance, before she could recover breath to 
speak. 

' Dunnot take no notice on me,' he said, with a gesture of 
repulse, ^aVm noan fit for yo* to care for me no more. Yo' 
know what a waistril and a vagabond aw am. Leave me at 
peace till aw dee, for nobry 'ud tak' me up, and put me i' jail 
for what aw've done.' 
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* Why, Clough ! ' cried Nanny, with tears, * weVe searched 
for you, and asked after you everywhere, Miss Barry and me. 
Wherever hast thee hidden thyself? I own I'd have liked once 
to give thee a bit of my mind, but thee art ill ; and if a man's 
ill he must be tended and done for, if he was the blackest and 
biggest murderer in the whole world. Ill walk home with thee, 
Clough, for thou art poor Mary's husband as was, and I must 
see how they fend for thee. Don't thee fash thyself to talk ; I 
can talk, bless thee ! Yes, yes, thee'rt very wicked ; we know 
all about it, Miss Barry and me ; but we know lots of other 
things as well, and any lone man that's as ailing as thee must 
be bore with, and taken care of.' 

Clough conducted her to the close court where he lived, and 
Nann/s country eyes and nostrils were offended at all they 
found there. Only a few gleams of sickly sunshine visited it at 
noon-day, and the atmosphere was heavy with impure odours. 
A family 'or two of squalid little children were playing and 
squabbling together as they ran in and out of the single house- 
room where Clough had his lodging. Whatever bitterness was 
left in Nanny's heart passed away at the thought of her sister's 
husband dying slowly in the midst of so much discomfort. He 
did not even possess his dictionary ; but a wan smile crossed 
his face when Nanny told him how he had left it behind him 
at old Trevor's, who had given it into her safe custody. She 
went back to Lloyd Terrace, and spent a long, quiet day, for the 
wedding party had gone from the church to Mr. Crichton's 
place at Didsbury, the house of Mr. Christopher Lloyd being 
dismantled and unsuited for wedding festivities ; and there 
Nanny waited for Barry's return at night. 

It had been a day of sufficient trial and testing to Barry, 
and she came home weary and sorrowful, like one who has 
passed through a sore conflict, and is barely conqueror. As 
soon as she was quietly within her own room, Nanny told her 
the story of the discovery of Clough. 

* He never ran away from Thombury,' sobbed Nanny, ' but 
he strayed away, moithered like, with no thought but to see the 
jail where Mr. Mark was, and he sat down under the jail walls 
to be as near as he could get to him, and he stayed all night 
long, through that dreadful thunder and lightning storm, which 
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we remember, don't we, Miss Barry ? for we were awake all 
night, the first night Mr. Mark was in prison, weren't we? 
and he was found pretty nigh dead in the morning. Well, they 
took him to Thombury infirmary, and he had brain fever there ; 
and ever since he's been sinking, sinking. He says he knows 
he has got a waste upon him, and won't last over long ; and I 
went down to the place where he lives, in a shut, a nasty, close 
place, where the sun never shines, and the air smells so I can 
hardly breathe, and rucks of little children about, bless them ! 
but they're not nice company for dying men, with their rattle 
and their little quarrels.' 

Nanny glanced with simple cunning into Barry's sorrowful 
face. 

' And to think,' she continued, * of the fresh air there is down 
at Clunbury ! If old Trevor had the end of the house now, I 
could take a lodging for him there, and have him under my own 
eye, poor Mary's husband as was.' 

* Nanny,' answered Barry, eagerly, * if you would like it, he 
can go home with you. There is room enough and to spare at 
Clunbury. He can have one of the rooms at the top of the 
house, where he will be quiet, and where he can see a long way 
off.' 

*Like it!' cried Nanny, 'well! we all know he's been a 
wicked man ; but neither you nor me 'ill turn our backs upon 
any man when he's struck for death. You'll never repent it, 
Miss Barry, my dear.^ 

So Clough was taken down once more, and for the last time, 
to the sweet, fresh air and peace of the country, to which most 
men turn with yearning when they feel themselves dismissed 
from the busy cares of life. He let them do what they would 
with him, for he had been too long uprooted from his old place 
to take root again there ; and now, stricken and withered, cast 
out, a branch with no more sap in it, he cared little where he lay 
until the end should come. But when Barry and her father 
came home after Mab's wedding he attached himself to her, 
with a dumb, eloquent faithful, dog-like devotion ; and the tin^e 
never hung heavy with him when she was near him in the garden, 
where, when the weather was fine, he tried to do a little weeding, 
or when she sat with him and Nanny on the kitchen heanh in 
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the long winter evenings. They talked often of Mark, until 
enough's desire to behold his face once more grew into an in- 
tolerable suspense and longing ; yet Christinas was not come, 
and the days of his imprisonment would last till near the end of 
April 

' Aw shall niver live to see him again,' wailed Clough one 
day, and the wail smote upon Barry's heart, waking an echo 
there ; 'if aw could only see him wunst again, aw could dose 
my eyes i' peace. Aw could bear it better then, for he were my 
friend, yo' knoMOi ; and aw only seed him going i' my stid to th' 
jail, and his face it were sad and sorry. Miss Barry, yo've 
friends 'at could get yo' into th' jail ; could na' yo* get it done 
for me ? * 

* Clough,' answered Barry, 'it would only make him more 
sorrowful to see you now. He would think too much about you 
in his cell, when he is alone, and has so little to think of. It 
would be a greater pain to him.' 

*Ay 1 but aw dunnot want him to see me,' he persisted ; 
* but iv aw could nobbut see him ! Aw'm noan fit to speak wi* 
him, aw know, but aw'm afeared aw'U dee wi'out ever seeing 
him again.' 

Not Clough alone, but Barry herself felt this strong necessity 
to see Mark, even if it were from a distance, when he did not 
know that her eyes rested upon him. She wrote to tell Mr. 
Appleby of Clough's desire, and he answered that he could get 
both of them admitted into the chaplain's study, the window of 
which overlooked the yard where Mark took his daily exercises 
at noon. They might go any day they liked, wrote Mr. Appleby, 
and he enclosed a letter of introduction to the chaplain of the 
jail. 

It was the day before Christmas Day when Barry received 
this answer, and Clough, in his sickly impatience, implored her 
to let them go at once. It was a day of busy festival in anti- 
cipation of the feast of the morrow, and every face wore some- 
thing of a gayer and happier look than ordinary. Even the 
engine of the train which conveyed them to Thombury was 
decorated with evergreens, and the guard carried a piece of 
mistletoe in the gilt band of his cap. The shops along the 
streets had put their best yearly show into the windows, and 
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customers lingered before each of them, deliberating what to 
buy. Barefooted street children, who knew Christmas only by 
name, and by chance crumbs which fell to them from the 
general profusion, looked less abject, and spoke in merrier and 
more child-like voices, though seeing from afar off the brightness 
and mirth of the season. One or two of the churches had set 
their bells a ringing, as if they could not wait for nightfall to 
peal out their welcome to the coming day. Everywhere there 
was a mingling of brisker business with a holiday feeling, as if 
for one day the sense that toil was a curse was taken oflf from 
the heart of man, and every hand plied the faster, with a free 
delight in labour. Even the porter's lodge at the jail, a grim, 
thick-walled place, was green with holly and ivy, and the porter 
himself, with a sudden inspiration at the sight of Barry's face, 
wished them a merry Christmas in the gentlest of his tones. 

But no Christmas feeling had penetrated within the prison. 
There all the walls were as bare, and white, and stark, as they 
had been in the heat of summer, and would be in the glare of 
the snow. No noise of mirth, save the distant noise of the 
church bells which sounded somewhat sadly, echoed along the 
passages ; no carols fell upon the ears of the prisoners. Coming 
in from the Christmas atmosphere of the busy world without, 
the stillness and the grim dulness, the intolerable monotony, 
and the absence of all spring of hope and joy, struck upon them 
more chilly. Barry shivered ; and Clough trailed his heavy 
feet behind her with a bowed head and downcast eyes. It was 
like passing through many vaults in a great sepulchre ; for 
everything seemed dead here which could make life desirable. 
Yet this was Mark's dwelling-place ! 

The chaplain's study was a small room, well supplied with a 
prison library, and ornamented with the busts of those mur- 
derers who had suffered capital punishment in front of the jail 
gates, under the calm, stony eyes of Howard the philanthropist. 
The window looked down into a square court below, surrounded 
on all sides by the prison buildings, which cast only straight, 
stiff shadows upon the stone pavement when the sun rose high 
enough to peep down into it, and which deepened the gloom 
when the sky was overcast. The court was full of prisoners in 
their felon's dress, with felt caps and mask which covered their 
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thoughts this Christmas Eve ? Whose image was nearest to 
him, comforting him, peihaps, in his solitary sadness ? Was he 
thinHfig of Barry, who was looking down with dim and tearful 
eyes upon him firom the window overhead? 

She longed to run down to him, to put her arm through 
his, to pace up and down with him, even there in his narrow 
prison. She saw only Mark alone and sorrowful, and a rush 
of compassion and tenderness filled her heart for him. He 
seemed to her better, greater, nobler than any other man ; more 
worthy to be loved, and needing love more now than when all 
men had spoken well of him. Clough was moaning and sobbing 
at her side, and following with his hungry gaze Mark's beaten 
track up and down the prison pavement 

' Oh ! ' he cried, ' if aw could do aught for him, aw'd even lay 
down my life for him, aw would for sure.' 

It was what Barry felt herself, but she said nothing. She 
only stood struck dumb and motionless, looking down upon 
Mark, with a gaze which ought to have drawn his eyes up to the 
window where she and Clough were watching him. 



CHAPTER L. 

TWO PRISONERS SET FREE. 

The spring months passed away, slowly to Barry, who was 
looking impatiently for Mark's release, but swiftly to Clough, 
who knew each day that he was nearer to the moment of final 
separation. In spite of all the failing and fointness of heart and 
flesh which made life a weariness to him, the time rolled over 
him with pitiless rapidity. He had got back his old dictionary, 
and Trevor often visited him during the long cold evenings, still 
delighting to dwell upon possible hoards of gold, so cunningly 
secreted that they might never be discovered unless the old 
house was pulled down to the foundations. Clough lent a 
languid ear to Trevor's stories, or sometimes read aloud firom his 
favourite book in his feeble voice ; but a heavy hand was press- 
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ing sorely upon him, and there was no elasticity or buoyancy of 
life left in his spirit He was dying, slowly but surely, and 
could almost count the steps which lay between him and the 
grave. By the end of April he no longer quitted his bed in the 
large upper chamber facing the sun-rising, which Barry had set 
aside for him. The day had drawn slowly near when Mark's 
term of imprisonment would be ended ; and which had waited 
more eagerly for it, Clough or Barry, it would be hard to say. 
The morning dawned at last, and Barry came early to Clough's 
bedside, with shining eyes and radiant face, looking down upon 
his wasted face with a smile of troubled gladness. 

' I am going for him,' she said softly. * He will come home 
with me before evening is here ; and you will see him again. 
You will be glad to see him, and hear him speak to you once 
more, Clough ? * 

* Ay, should aw ! ' answered Clough, ' if God Almighty 'ill 
only spare me a few hours longer. Tell Mr. Mark to come 
home quickly.' 

With this urgent message from dying lips, Barry went to re- 
ceive and welcome Mark out of his prison. She found him 
already waiting for her in the study of his friend the chaplain. 
They stood for some moments in a faltering silence, looking into 
each other's face as if some barrier was between them still, which 
kept them so far apart that they could not clasp one another's 
hands. Upon Mark's face there was a paleness and sickliness 
of tint, and a solitariness of expression, as of one who had long 
lived out of the sunlight, and who has had no quickening inter- 
course with other minds. These nine months had aged him 
strangely, and perhaps it was this unexpected change in her 
friend which caused Barry to hang back in shyness and embar- 
rassment when she first saw him. But the shyness passed away 
quickly, and she ran to him, seizing both his hands in hers, 
and bending down her tearful face till her lips rested upon 
them. 

^ Oh, Mark ! Mark 1 ' she cried,* it seems like nine years since 
I saw you ! I have been so miserable. I did not know what it 
would be to be obliged to live without you, Mark ! ' 

* Nor I,' he said, sadly. * It has been a hard time, Barry.' 
'But it is over,' she answered tenderly, *and we must make 
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amends for it We have all been planning and scheming for 
you. Mark, you never were so loved and reverenced as we re- 
verence and love you now.' 

He shook his head with a sorrowful smile, for still Barry said 
* we/ and not ^ L' He walked side by side with her along the 
empty passages, where their footsteps resounded noisily, look- 
ing down upon her all the while to make sure that it was indeed 
Barry who was beside him. He felt as if he was coming out of 
some long trance, stranger and more separating from the world 
than even the mystic trances of Mrs. Lloyd. The streets with 
their ceaseless noise and tumult, bewildered him, and he yielded 
himself entirely to the guidance of Barry. He could not plainly 
realise his return to freedom; he could think of nothing yet 
but that she was there, speaking to him, and looking at him, and 
this was enough for him to know at once. 

"They reached the station at Clunbury, and the station-master 
who had seen but little of Mark before, pressed forward with 
eagerness to meet him and offer him a cordial shake of the 
hand ; while the porter touched his cap, and said heartily, 
*Glad to see you back again, sir.' These homely greetings 
awoke him completely from his feeling of a trance which had 
hung about him all the morning, and he passed his hand across 
his eyes, and looked about him with a long-drawn unconscious 
sigh, as if but now a great weight had rolled off from him, and 
he felt free once more. Yet still he followed Barry along the 
narrow path where they could not walk together, very silently 
and somewhat sorrowfully, watching her light and graceful gait, 
and catching now and then a glimpse of her half-turned face as 
she glanced back to address some words to hiln — words full of 
gentle gladness and tenderness of tone, with a soft but strong 
under-current of triumph running through them. At last they 
gained the terrace of the Heath House, with its broad flight of 
steps before the hall-door, no longer green with moss and weeds ; 
and there stood Mr. Christopher Lloyd in front, with Mab and 
Kichard behind him, and Nanny in the background within the 
doorway. It seemed that they could not wait for him and 
Barry to walk along the terrace, but came down tuxdultuously 
to meet them, Nanny, by stress of the greatest energy getting 
foremost 
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'Oh, Mr. Marky my dear!' she sobbed, flinging her amis 
about him in ecstasy of welcome, ' how I have prayed for this 
day to come ! Bless you, bless you ! and make you as happy 
as you deserve to be. Eh, but we've been wretched without 
you !' 

Mark bent his head to kiss her cheek, and she ran back 
to the house with her apron over her face, and sobbing aloud 
with joy. Mr. Christopher Lloyd and Richard had each taken 
one of his hands, and were pouring confused words of congratu- 
lation into his ear ; while Mab sought in vain to make herself 
heard and noticed. 

^ You may kiss me now, Mark,' she was heard to say at last, 
' because I'm a married woman, you know. Pm Mrs. Richard 
Crichton.' 

' Yes,' said Mark, giving her the permitted kiss, ' I heard of it 
from Mr. Appleby in jaiL' 

*You heard of it, Mark I' exclaimed Mab, 'didn't you know 
of it before ? Not when we were at Barmouth ? We were 
engaged to one another then.' 

' I did not know until your marriage settlement was drawn 
up,' answered Mark, never glancing towards Barry. ' I was 
obliged to know then.' 

They walked on to the house, Barry falling behind in her 
turn, and noting with her keen and loving eyes how his head 
drooped, and with what measured, inelastic steps his feet paced 
the soft turf of the terrace. The others were talking to him in 
brisk, cheerful every-day voices, amongst which his tones fell 
with a slow languid, unused cadence, as one who had been long 
accustomed to silence, and the stillness of an empty chamber. 
He glanced round uneasily twice or thrice to see if she was 
following, and answered her smile with a faint glimmering 
brightness upon his face. But when they reached the great 
entrance-hall he stopped upon the threshold until she came up 
to him. 

' Barry,' he said, ' you told me that Clough was here tmder 
your own roof, dying.' 

'Clough is in 'this house dying,* she answered, 'but is it 
under my roof Mark ? * 

* Yes,' he said with an air of wonder. 
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She shook her head doubtfully, but beckoned to him to 
follow her without speaking again, as she passed along the old- 
fashioned passages, and up the broad, shallow staircase. She 
led him to Clough's pleasant room in one of the three-storeyed 
ends of the old house, which looked far across the heath, 
where blossoms of gold and purple were budding in the 
spring-time. Clough was raised in bed, with his wan, shadowy 
face turned towards the light and the landscape, and his feeble 
fingers, which had lost their cunning and could toil and spin no 
longer, playing with some spring flowers. He did not hear their 
coming ; and Barry, with her light and soundless tread, glided 
round to where he could see her without the exertion of turning 
his weary head. 

* Clough,' she said, gently, * he is come home with me. He 
is here, in the room ; but don't move. Come here to my side, 
Mark. Come and speak to him.' 

As Barry spoke, a placid and contented look, which was 
almost a smile, came upon the weaver's d>ing face, as if her 
voice had been the caressing voice of one near of kin to him. 
It deepened when Mark stood beside her, and leaned over him 
with a brotherly face, which might have been familiar to him all 
his life, from his childhood to his death, so free was it from all 
expression of distance or separateness from him. Clough ceased 
to look at the light, or at the flowers, but leaning still more 
feebly back upon his pillows, he gazed up into their kindly, 
human faces, with a long, yearning, grateful gaze, not unmixed 
with trouble. 

* Dun' yo' remember what aw said to th' judge, th' day as yo' 
were tried ? ' he asked. 

* Yes, I remember it well,' answered Mark. 

* Tell it me again,' said Clough. 

' You confessed,' said Mark, * that you followed Mr, Lloyd to 
the railway crossing, and that there you stood watching him, 
seeing the engine come up without noise, and you gave him no 
warning of his peril until it was too late, both for yourself and 
him.' 

' Ay ! ' sighed Clough, whose eyes had been riveted on 
Mark's face, ' and aw said 'at aw were guilty of murder, didii't 
aw 
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* Yes/ said Mark. 

* Yet nobry 'ud tak me up and put me i' jail for it/ he moaned, 

* so they left me to the judgments o' God Almighty, and he 
were forced to punish me, and he did it so as no man i' th' 
world could ha' done it But it were altogether my fault. There 
was the curse o' th' miser's gold in it And the curse has been 
upo' yo* a'. Aw've ta'en to read my Bible o' late, i'stid o' John- 
son's oud dixionary, and it says, " Them as will be rich faU into 
temptation and snare, and into many hurtful and foolish lusts, 
which drown men's souls in perdition." Aw think it's true.* 

' It is true/ said Mark. 

'Maybe iv aw'd gone on i' Manchester/ mused Clough, 

* clemming wi' the rest, it 'ud been better for me. They tell me 
the war 's over now, and there'll be work enow for everybody ; 
but it '11 mak' no sort of a difference to me. And maybe it's 
better to be brought down to find out how great a sinner aw am, 
next door to a murderer, for it's made me cry up to God to gie' 
me pardon. Dun' yo' remember how my love o* money made 
me do yo' a mischief, and brought yo' to jail i' th' end, though 
yo'd been so good to my poor lass ? ' 

* You did me no wrong, my poor fellow/ said Mark, tenderly. 

* Ay, but aw did/ he continued : ' it's a sore thing to waste 
nine months away i' a jail, and for folk to cast it up to yo' after 
it's ended. Yoll be shamed mony a time yet to think as yo've 
been amungst th' jail birds. Only Miss Barry 'ill make it up to 
yo', won't yo*. Miss Barry ? ' 

He turned away his eyes from Mark's {ace to hers for a 
moment, and she smiled a sweet, soft, happy smile which was 
answer enough for him. 

' Ay, aw've thought on it often/ he said, * Miss Barry 11 make 
it up to yo'. Yo' didn't love money, and yo'll get summat as 
money can't buy. Aw shan not live to see it, but aw know as 
hooll do it gradely well. Hoo's been kind to me, hoo has ; and 
hoo'U turn the curse o' gold away fra' th' house, as hoo's turned 
it away fra' me. Mr. Mark, aw've been punished for my sin, 
but hoo has taught me aw've been pardoned for it.' 

Clough groped with his feeble fingers about the bed-quilt till 
they struck lightly against a large book, covered with green 
baize, which lay ready for his hand. He drew it nearer to his 
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breast, and looked up into their faces with a brighter glance than 
before. 

Not th' oud dixionary/ he murmured, * it happened me one 
day to ta*e up th' oud book as aw thought, for it were welly th' 
same to look at, but when aw opened it, it were the Bible, and 
aw read these words, " Deliver me from blood-guiltiness, O God, 
thou God o' my salvation." It were Miss Barry as changed it, 
and aw niver asked for my dixionary again ; and it's been a' th' 
better for me. Aw've nought else i' th' world to leave save th' 
oud dixionary, and aw leave it to yo' two, to keep it for my 
sake.' 

He grew too faint to speak any more just then, and cast his 
hand to and fro for a few times as if he were throwing the 
shuttle of a loom. The warp and woof of this life were drawing 
near the end for the poor weaver, who himself had been tossed 
to and fro, a prey to unsuspected covetousness and blood-guilti- 
ness. The web of his earthly career had but one more sentence 
to be woven into its tissue of fleeting moments. 

* God bless yo' both,' he whispered earnestly, looking up for 
the last time into their kind, familiar faces, *aw know 'at Miss 
Barry 'U make it up to him.' 

With these words spoken to himself as the consolation which 
his faithful love for Mark needed, Clough drew both his wasted 
hands in towards his breast full of spring flowers. Mark laid 
his own hand upon the withered fingers and hollow palms, and 
the warmth of it lent a transient glow to the chill which was 
stealing through them. A smile played upon the face of the 
dying man, though his eyelids were closed, and his lips lightly 
laid together ; and with a sigh of passing content, as soft as that 
of a child falling asleep under the soothing pressure of its 
mother's hand, the wandering, bewildered, burdened soul crossed 
the threshold of the unseen world— that threshold which lies 
ever but at a foot-pace from every one of us. 
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CHAPTER LI. 
all's well that ends well. 

Mark was sad still ; sad, and subdued, and silent, though a 
month had almost spent itself since the term of his imprison- 
ment had ended. Richard and Mab stayed but a day or two, 
and then returned to Manchester, leaving the Heath House to 
the sole occupancy of Barry, her father, and Mark. There was 
a soothing and healing calm about the place, and a placid 
pleasure in the sunny hours, which should have dissipated the 
last shadow of the past hanging over him ; and yet Mark 
continued grave and spiritless, brooding, it might be, over those 
nine solitary, shameful months, which separated him like some 
great impassable gulf from the honour and homage which had 
been rendered to his former self. At times Barry stole away, 
unobserved as she thought, to the quiet of her own room, to muse 
over this change in Mark, and weep some very bitter tears about 
it ; but in general she was in some place where he could find her 
if he chose, helping Nanny in the kitchen in some light and 
dainty part of the household work ; or sitting with her 
father in the large old parlour, where she had made a special 
nook for herself in one of the great recesses beside the 
projecting fireplace ; or flitting to and fro in the garden, giving 
wise townish directions to her country gardener, who listened to 
them with compassionate respect. If Mark chose he could be 
at her side all the day long, the object of her almost undivided 
attention ; but he held himself aloof, either watching her from 
afar off, or being very silent in her presence. The greater 
portion of his time, the sweet, sunny hours of the spring, which 
still bore in their breezes a kindling and quickening energy, he 
wiled away alone imder the boughs of the sycamore-tree, 
whose large leaves were but half unfolded, and let the sunbeams 
slip through them to dance about his grave and melancholy 
face. 

He had been sitting there one evening towards the close of 
May, how long he did not know, when, without word spoken, or 
sound of coming footfall on the turf, he found that Barry was 
seated beside him^ silent like himself, thoughtful and sad in £aice 
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like himself. It might have been but the ghost of a fancy that 
had been haunting him, a trick of his imagination which had 
played, him false too many times to be trusted now, but that 
when he turned his head to look more earnestly, the vision did 
not vanish, but Barry's eyes looked back into his own, gravely 
and steadfastly. 

' Mark,' she said in a low voice, which could have been 
heard only by an ear which listened very eagerly to catch every 
word she spoke, ' you make me sorrowful, and it is time for me 
to talk to you. You have no other friend like me. Tell me 
if you are thinking of what you are going to do with your future 
life.' 

'I am thinking of it,' he answered in a tone of pain, 'but I 
have not courage to put my thoughts into action. I am become 
a weak and feeble-minded creature.' 

' And what may you intend to do ? ' asked Barry. 

' There is but one course open to me,' he said. * I must 
emigrate. If poor Clough had only lived, he and I would have 
gone together, and I should have been sure of one friend. Oh, 
Barry ! you do not know how love and honour have been as 
the breath of life to me. I did not know it myself till this 
disgrace came. I have been living too outward a life, a life too 
dependent upon the esteem of others. It is well for me to be 
thrown back upon myself and my God only ; but I am very 
feeble yet. By-and-by I shall ^ strong enough to live alone 
with Him, as your aunt used to cfe.' • 

' Does God require this of you ? ' asked Barry, softly. 

* I think so,' he said ; ' do not you see that He has placed 
me alone in the world ? I had neither brother nor sister, and I 
sought them out for myself among the poor and ignorant, and 
gathered them about me, and fed my heart with their gratitude 
and love. But I have lost them all. Barry, I have striven 
hard to acquiesce in it, and now the conquest is almost won ; 
there is little more needed before the full victory comes. When 
I have said good-bye to your father and you, the worst will be 
over.' 

Barry did not answer, but he heard a very low sigh, which 
scarcely passed her lips. 

* Mark,' she said, after a long silence, ' if you could go back 
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to your old position, beloved and honotired by all your old 
friends, would you go back ? ' 

' If it were only possible ! ' he exclaimed, in a tone of painful 
longing. 

' But could you not shake off this false shame and depression ? ' 
she asked, ' and go freely to and fro, speaking for God and for 
truth, even if you met cold glances now and then, and heard a 
whisper behind you? Would you go back to your work and 
your school in Manchester, and do your best again, leaving every- 
thing else to time ? Would you do it, Mark ? ' 

' Would I ? ' he cried, lifting himself up, and speaking in his 
old, energetic tones. He looked at Barry, but her fathomless 
eyes were following the flight of the swallows, as they wheeled 
joyously about the gables of the roof, where their nests were 
built under the broad eaves. The sun had not long gone down 
behind the low hill across the heath, as it had left a line of ruby 
light, which formed a burning background to the trees upon the 
summit. Barry looked long at the fading glory before she spoke 
again. 

* Do you know that you are very hard, and cold, and proud, 
cousin Mark ? ' was her next unexpected question. 

' I used to think I was not/ he answered ; ' but nine months 
in prison teach a man many things about himself which he did 
not know. Do you think me so ? ' 

< Yes, I do,' she said with a little flash of anger, partly at him, 
and partly at herself, 'I think you perfectly dreadful I re- 
member telling you years ago that I would wish you would do 
something wrong ; but I need only have waited a little while, 
and I should have found out you were not so faultless.' 

* You think I have done something wrong ? ' said Mark, in 
perplexity. 

* I think you are wrong, altogether wrong,' she persisted, 
tossing away a bunch of flowers which had been in her girdle, 
with a little gesture of impatience. ' I think you are very proud 
and very hard. You know that I only think more and 
care more about you now than before you went to prison for 
my sake — at least for all our sakes — ^and yet you are cold and 
hard to me 1 ' 
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* Ani I cold and hard to you, Barry ? ' he asked, in a tone of 
sorrow and patience. 

' Yes, you are. You talk of emigrating, and going away 
where we should never, never see you again; and where I 
could do nothing to make up to you for all you have suffered 
for us. I wonder how you could do such a thing. The 
Mark Fletcher I used to believe in would never have thought 
of it.' 

* But I have my living to get,' remonstrated Mark, 'and how 
shall I get it in England now ? ' 

' Oh, foolish Mark ! ' cried Barry, tears and smiles contend- 
ing for the mastery, ' here are two letters I have for you, which 
must keep you in England, if you are true to yourself. See, 
this is from Mr. Crichton, offering you some place, which he 
has secured at his own banker's, with a salary of 400/. a year. 
400/. a year, Mark ; how rich you will be ! And this is a long 
address. I have read it and signed it myself, with the name of 
the teachers in your school, every one of them, dear Mark, 
written to it, begging and praying of you to go back, and be 
their superintendent again. Do they think you have done 
wrong ? Do they feel that you are disgraced by your imprison- 
ment ? Oh, Mark ! Mark 1 how happy I am ! ' 

Tears had gained the mastery now, and Barry's voice 
faltered, and her face drooped upon her hands ; while Mark, 
holding the letters lightly between his fingers, did not read 
a single line of either, but looked pitying at Barry's downcast 
head. 

' I think I cry more easily than I used to do,' she said at last, 
but without lifting up her face. ' Mark, you said you did not 
know Richard was going to marry Mab until after you were in 
prison. Did you think much about it ?' 

* I thought of it constantly, my dear girl, my poor Barry,' he 
answered ; * how could I do otherwise than think of it, and grieve 
over it for your sake. I thought sometimes you might like to 
write to me, your friend, who knew something of your heart, but 
you could not, without your letter being seen before it reached 
my hand' 

* Did it make no change in your regard for me ?' asked Barry, 
' That could not change,' he said, in his former tone of 
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patience and sadness — *' that can never change. I know what a 
sorrow it must be to you * 

* It is no sorrow/ interrupted Barry, indignantly, and lifting 
up her head disdainfiiUy — ^ no sorrow at all now. Don't think I 
am crying about that I only made a mistake, Mark.' 

' What are you crying for, then V he asked 

' Oh, Mark ! Mark ! ' cried Barry. 

He did not know what it was in her voice, so troubled, so shy, 
yet so tender, that made him start, and let the two letters fall 
upon the turf at their feet, while he took both her hands in his, 
that she might not hide her face in them again. It was getting 
dusk now, so dusk that he could scarcely see whether her face 
was flushed or pale, but her eyes shone into his own, as he gazed 
eagerly to catch their expression in the twilight. 

' I made a mistake,' repeated Barry, in a whisper. 

* Mistakes are cruel things,' he said, pleadingly. ' Don't let 
me make any mistake now, if you care for me, Barry. I wdll be 
silent or speak, as you please.' 

She was silent herself for a minute or two, and he felt a move- 
ment in her imprisoned hands, as if she wished to set them free; 
but when he released his clasp they struggled no longer, but lay 
quiet and warm in his own. But he would not open his lips 
again till she had spoken, lest he should snap the slight pleasure 
of the moment asimder. 

' You cannot make any mistake now,' whispered Barry. 

They sat still under the sycamore-tree till the moon shone 
full upon the windows of the Heath House, and the last swallow 
had winged its way to its nest under the eaves. There were 
many things to be said, and Barry's voice said them so sweetly 
and lovingly that Mark listened with no sense of time passing by. 
When she said at last that it was high time to go in, and what a 
wonder it was that nobody had been to seek them, they lingered 
still for a minute or two in the moonlight, reluctant to lose the 
perfect gladness of the moment. 

' You know what my fortune is, Mark?' said Barry. 

' Better than you do, my darling,' he answered, smiling. 

* I shall have about four hundred a year as well as you,' she 
said. 

* Yes,' replied Mark, in a tone of some surprise. 
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* It is your roof, now/ she continued, looking at the great old 
house, with its two ends rising above the trees ; ' but we cannot 
live in it ourselves. I've thought, sometimes, since poor Clough 
died in the east room yonder, that we might still carry out my 
uncle's last will, you and I, with our portion of his money — for I 
knew, Mark, I knew that you would never emigrate. We do 
not care for the things which money buys, and your salary alone 
will be as much as we shall want.' 

* What is your scheme, my little woman ? ' asked Mark. 

* I'm not extravagant,' she said, * and I have learned how to 
manage a house well. Four hundred a year is more than we 
shall spend ; and my father will soon be having some money 
from his American railway shares. We will have our home 
somewhere out of Manchester, near Richard and Mab,' she 
added, with a loyal confidence in herself and him, * a house 
large enough for my father, and the two boys during the holidays, 
but not too large. We do not want to be grand, and we shall 
spend half your income and mine upon ourselves.' 

* Well ? ' said Mark, for she had paused, and looked anxi- 
ously into his face. 

' I w^as thinking,' she resumed, ' that I should like our house 
here to be a kind of pleasant refuge for all sorts of poor Lanca- 
shire people, instead of being let to strangers. When we find a 
poor mill-girl ill, and pining for fresher air, or a patient who has 
just left the infirmary, but is not strong enough for work, or any 
sick and ailing people to whom a place like this would be 
almost a heaven, let us send them down here to be nursed and 
cared for by Nanny. The house need never be empty, though 
we should be away.' 

* God bless you, my Barry ! ' said Mark. 

' And when we come down ourselves,' she added, laying her 
hands upon his, as if to impress it more forcibly upon his mind, 
we will invite some overworked minister and his tired wife, or 
some teacher who has no home to go to for her holiday, to come 
with us as our guests. And so perhaps, we shall execute that 
last will in the spirit, if not in the letter ; and if you did wrong, 
dear Mark— for who can tell always whether he is erring or not 
— we will make reparation for it in this way.' 

* God bless you, my Barry ! ' repeated Mark. 

T 
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CHAPTER LII. 

GOLD PURIFIED. 

Little more remains to be said concerning Mark and 
Barry. There was no reason for any long delay before their 
marriage : and as Mark was expected to enter upon his new 
engagement in the course of a few weeks, it took place almost 
inmiediately. They were married from the Heath House ; the 
only stranger at the wedding being Mrs. Crichton^ who bagged 
to be present, and who boasted triumphantly of her penetration 
in having foretold this event before Mark's trial. She brought 
a bridal gift for Barry, from her cousin the judge, and a letter 
of congratulation for Mark, in which he promised himself the 
pleasure of seeing them both ag^in, whenever he should pay an 
often postponed visit to Mrs. Crichton at Dids^ury. To Nanny 
the marriage of Mark and Barry was an occasion of such in- 
tense delight that she was compelled to rush away at intervals 
during the day to exhaust her excess of joy in a burst of happy 
tears. 

Mr. Christopher Lloyd fdt at heart a little grieved that his 
favourite daughter should make a match so much less splendid 
than Mab's ; but Barry's overflowing content partly compensated 
for this disappointment In her pleasant home, which was no 
more than half a mile from Mab's more sumptuous residence, he 
fcund a constant, pervading sense of comfort and peace, which 
did not characterise Mrs. Richard Crichton's household. Richard 
made Mab a good husband, as he had pledged himself to do, in 
the way of gratifying "all her caprices, when they did not clash 
with his own, and in adorning her pretty person with every 
ornament dictated by fashion. To use a phrase too commonly 
descriptive of ordinary marriages— they get along very well 
together ; that is to say they are too amiable or too well-bred 
to squabble frequently about trifles, but they each one pursue 
their own different way, and are * strangers still after many years 
of wedded life.' 

It seems as if the disgrace and solitude of his nine months' 
imprisonment had given the last finishing and mellowing touch 
to Mark's nature. He had been a good man before, tender to 
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others, energetic in service ; but there had been with it all a self- 
^ consciousness, a tinge of self-complacency, which was gone now 
for evermore. Erring men, men who have gone very far astray, 
are attracted to him more powerfully than in former days. He 
knows more about them ; he too has been down in the thick 
clay ; he can place himself on their level as one who has also 
borne the shame of a prison garb, and tasted the bitterness of 
prison bread. Every Sunday when he leads the prayers of 
the great assembly of his scholars, he utters solemnly and ten- 
derly these words, ' Let the sorrowful sighing of the prisoner 
come before Thee ! ' and a deep earnest Amen from the very 
hearts of his hearers §pals his petition. 

Barry's plan for the use of the Heath House was j^t into 
immediate execution. The large hall, which has a fireplaee wide 
enough for th« roasting of an ox, is fitted up with comfortably- 
cushioned old-fashioned settles, which stand round the hearth 
and afe well protected from draughts ; and here, of a winter 
evening, Nanny's guests gather about the fire, with old Trevor 
sometimes in their midst, narrating his stories of the old miser 
and his sudden death, of poor Clough, and of Mark Fletcher's 
imprisonment for destroying David Lloyd's last will. In the 
summer they saunter up and down the pleasant garden, breath- 
ing the scented air from the heath ; and they go back to their 
mills with sunny memories that will never die. To two or three 
the Heath House has been the last earthly home ; for they have 
gone down to it too late for recovery, but not too late to have 
the rough, sad passage to the grave made as smooth and gentle 
as loving care and kindly thought can make it. Old Trevor's 
stories about hoarded gold are partly true. Treasure fc being • 
laid up by David Lloyd's heirs ; but it is treasure which neither 
moth nor rust can corrupt, and to which no thief can break 
through to steal. 
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